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ABSTRACT 



Canada- based community learning networks (CLNs) were 
examined to provide an operational definition of CLNs, design a framework for 
their review and analysis, and identify best practices in CLNs. Data were 
collected from three sources: interviews with 16 key stakeholders in CLNs, 
literature review, and case studies of five Canadian CLNs. The literature 
review underscored the potential of computer and networking technology as 
tools to rebuild and mobilize communities, particularly in rural or isolated 
areas. In the absence of a widely accepted definition of CLNs, a working 
definition was adopted that favors community-based and community- controlled 
CLNs. A framework for analyzing the nature of CLNs was proposed that focuses 
on interaction between four elements: community, network, learning, and 
technology. The case studies established the importance of creating effective 
collaborative partnerships in establishing and operating CLNs and the 
usefulness of technology as a tool for mobilizing broad cross-sections of 
people. Lack of continuity in government investment was a concern for most 
projects studied. (Appended are the following: list of contacts and 
organizations; key persons and case study interview guides; 60 references; 
and survey of literature and documentation. English and French versions of 
the report are included.) (MN) 
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Executive Summary 



The development of Community Learning Networks (CLNs) in Canada 
is an important example of innovations emerging in response to the 
changing needs of the “new economy” — a knowledge-based economy 
with fundamental information and communications technology implica- 
tions for communities. In theory, as barriers of geography and time are 
diminished and access to knowledge and markets is improved, the 
technology is equalizing opportunities for communities to compete. 

The reality is different: although many Canadians are benefiting, others 
are being left behind. Those with adequate and appropriate skills, or a 
good education, have the chance to prosper. That said, many communities 
are concerned that, without concerted action, they will be by-passed. 

This study was commissioned by the Office of Learning Technologies, 
part of Human Resources Development Canada. It presents an overview 
of some instructive examples of CLNs in Canada. Its objectives are lim- 
ited to reviewing the pertinent literature, interviewing key people, and 
establishing a working definition and analytical firamework. In addition, 
it identifies a number of models and examines their implications. 

CLNs are defined as community-based structures designed to support 
learning for their members. For the purposes of this report, community- 
driven models rather than institution-led initiatives have been chosen. 
Therefore the research focuses on those communities or groups that see 
themselves as being marginalized in the process of moving towards the 
“new economy;” they need innovative approaches to capitalize on antici- 
pated opportunities. Further research into those institution-driven projects 
which seek meaningful partnerships with the communities they serve is 
also needed. 

The literature review resulted in very little information on CLNs; 
however, a number of relevant themes emerged firom a wider search of 
the documentation, and from interviews with key people. The potential 
of computer and networking technology as a tool to rebuild and mobilize 
communities was evident. There are many examples of interest in increas- 
ing community access to resources and information, particularly in rural 
communities, or remote or isolated groups. The potential of the new 
technology to increase citizen participation has generated considerable 
interest, as has its usefulness as a learning tool. 

Lifelong learning — and the technology’s capacity to facilitate learning 
at one’s own pace — is a firequent theme. The literature fi-equently alludes 
to the contribution of technology in building networks which support more 
collaborative approaches to learning, as well as the resulting changes in 
the learner- educator relationship. 

In the absence of a widely accepted definition of CLNs, the authors adopt- 
ed a working definition, one which incorporates elements of community. 



learning and networking. This definition favours community-based and 
controlled CLNs; governmental, institutional and corporate-driven initia- 
tives are not considered as CLNs unless they have a strong community 
participation component, or control has been transferred to the commu- 
nity. Technology may or may not play a central role in CLNs. The authors 
propose a firamework for analyzing the nature of CLNs; this framework 
focuses on the interaction between the major elements: community, 
network, learning and technology. 

The CLN examples from across Canada and the USA extend beyond 
the working definition; though not comprehensive, they do provide a 
sample of closely related activity in the field, and illustrate the need for 
more research in both the community- driven and institution-driven areas. 
The five case studies from Newfoundland, Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia review the history, organizational mandates, part- 
nerships, structures, activities and use of technologies, as well as lessons 
learned. 

The analysis of the case studies led to the identification of a number 
of lessons learned. The importance of creating effective collaborative 
partnerships in establishing and operating CLNs is clear. There is consid- 
erable unanimity in terms of the positive impact of CLNs on community 
revitalization, innovation and a reduction in the sense of isolation and 
marginalization. The usefulness of the technology as a tool for mobilizing 
a broad cross-section of people, creating networks and identifying under- 
utilized local resources is noted. Increased access to information and 
knowledge resources is cited as a benefit, with a range of technologies 
used. 

The issue of sustainability takes on considerable importance, and the 
lessons learned are not dissimilar to those drawn firom other community- 
based initiatives. The role of government is central to the start-up of many 
innovative approaches to community development such as CLNs. The 
most visible government role is often in the provision of seed funding, 
facilitation and coordination. However, longer term support, and the 
creation of a positive policy and regulatory environment, are also impor- 
tant areas of government involvement. The case studies indicate that the 
financial and in-kind contributions of a wide range of partners have been 
essential to the survival and ongoing operations of most CLNs. A number 
of the projects have cost-recovery and income-generating components, 
but their potential to contribute to a sustainable operation remains in 
question. 

Lack of continuity in government investment (a move away firom the 
traditional short-term injection of money) is a concern for most of the 
projects. The private-sector role in the CLN partnership is important; 
in the cases studied, contributions involve mainly in-kind support and 
limited direct funding. The volunteer contribution of local people from 
a broad spectrum of the community is a vital element in determining 
the success of the CLNs studied. Not-for-profit structures are preferred. 

While the impact of the CLNs on learning is difficult to measure, 
especially as a number of the cases have a short history, some of the 
CLNs have had visible results. An increase in community learning and 



citizen participation is evident in some of the cases; in others, the number 
of learning activities and programs has multiplied and evolved. The nature 
of learning has also evolved and is seen to be encouraging a more respon- 
sive, adaptive attitude on the part of the formal education system. 

The CLNs have facilitated collective learning as part of community 
mobilization, and increased local involvement; they have also nurtured 
the motivational force inherent in being able to use the technology to 
access information and knowledge resources within and outside the 
community. Communities have shown an interest in the opportunity 
to engage in self-directed lifelong learning activities, and develop new 
learning methodologies. Equitable access to these new learning opportu- 
nities continues to be a concern; certainly, the question of access justifies 
continued public investment for the benefit of those groups and commu- 
nities, both rural- and urban-based, which are in danger of remaining 
marginalized. The technology is a means to an end — that of increasing 
the opportunity for all citizens to benefit from the transition to the new 
economy. Access to the technology is a start, but the chance to innovate 
in terms of creating new learning opportunities and content are another 
important challenge. 

CLNs are an important innovation that promise to facilitate the transi- 
tion to a knowledge economy by providing an environment conducive to 
lifelong learning and community development. 







1. Introduction 



The move to an information-based society has given rise to profound 
changes in how we perceive and use technology. The advent of informa- 
tion and communications technology (ICT) has meant that, at least in 
theory, barriers of time and place are falling; individual and community 
access to knowledge and opportunities is improving commensurably. 
There is little doubt that the transition to a “new economy” has been 
beneficial to large numbers of Canadians; they are the ones who — thanks 
to luck, adequate skills or a good education — were able to reap the 
benefits brought about by increased social and economic opportunities. 
For others, the move has been (and continues to be) more chaotic. 

The structural changes brought about by the “commodization” of 
information have had severe repercussions on national, regional and 
local labour markets. Workers and employers in the new knowledge 
economy must become proficient at mastering ICT-based tools and sys- 
tems; they must become adept at remolding their skills and knowledge 
according to shifting demand. Workers can expect to change jobs several 
times in their working lifetime. 

The concept of lifelong learning has been proposed as an approach 
that can alleviate adjustment problems faced by large numbers of work- 
ers. The concept has been linked to a process taking place from birth 
to death, and covering formal and informal patterns of learning and 
education. As such, it finds its roots not only in the institutional context 
of our education system, but also in the more intimate individual and 
community environment. Lifelong learning can be seen as a continuous 
process requiring personal motivation and community support in order 
to bear fimit; it does not take place in a vacuum but involves community- 
level interaction in a changing world. 

Recognizing the importance of lifelong learning and ICT for the new 
economy, the Office of Learning Technologies (OLT) was established by 
Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC) to raise awareness of 
the opportunities, challenges and benefits of learning technologies. The 
OLT is interested in community learning networks (CLNs) which, broadly 
speaking, can be defined as community-based structures designed to 
support learning for their members. In the context of lifelong learning 
and ICT, CLNs have definite appeal; that said, little is known about their 
characteristics and structures, and about how they can address the 
labour market adjustment problems experienced by many Canadians. 

The extent to which technology-based solutions have been integrated 
into their functioning is also unclear. 

In this context, this report addresses the need to learn more about CLNs. 
It seeks to expand our knowledge about models and best practices, and 
focuses on those projects which have been designed to assist marginalized 







groups and communities. While much of the educational network activity 
in Canada is institution-driven, this report emphasizes the grassroots 
activity associated with the development of CLNs. It focuses on innovative 
CLN initiatives which are community-driven. In developing a working def- 
inition, the authors have sought to be precise in terms of what constitutes 
a CLN for the purposes of this report. As a limited study into the subject 
of CLNs, there is passing reference to institution-led activity, which has 
been comparatively well documented. Institution-oriented CLN research 
is important and should be the subject of a separate research project, 
with particular emphasis on those institutions which are serious about 
involving marginalized communities. 

The report is divided into eight chapters, including this introduction. 
Chapter 2 outlines research scope and methodology, and describes the 
various tasks underlying the research. Chapter 3 provides a detailed review 
of the literature on CLNs and CLN-related topics, identifies definitional 
issues, and proposes a framework for the analysis of CLNs. Chapter 4 
reviews Canadian and American examples, and outlines salient features. 
Chapter 5 details five Canadian-based case studies of innovative CLNs, 
emphasizing the role of partnerships and ICT. The final three chapters 
focus on lessons learned, public policy and a conclusion. 



2. Scope and Methodology 



2.1 OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE 

This report's main objective is to analyze existing Canadian-based CLNs 
in order to discern and assemble a set of best practices.' Consistent with 
this central goal are several related objectives: 

1. to provide an operational definition of “Community Learning 
Networks’’ based on consultation with key people and a review 
of the literature; 

2. to design a fi-amework for the review and analysis of CLNs, 
based on consultation with key people and a review of pertinent 
documentation; 

3. to provide an overview of CLNs in Canada, highlighting salient 
features and common themes, and comparing to case studies 
documented in the literature; and 

4. to provide a more in-depth analysis of cases which can be considered 
as illustrative examples of CLNs with a strong community focus. 

While these four objectives are complementary, most of the research 
effort was devoted to: 1) developing a workable, Canadian definition of a 
CLN, and 2) researching, documenting and analyzing the case studies. It 
is important to note time and resource limitations; only a few examples 
of community-driven CLNs were studied. 

2.2 METHODOLOGY 

Several complementary research and analysis tasks have been performed 
in order to meet the project’s objectives. 

First, 16 interviews with key stakeholders were conducted (see Appendix 
A). These were used to gather inputs on definitional issues and potential 
cases, and to vet preliminary findings. A structured interview guide (see 
Appendix B) was used for this “first wave” of interviews, which were 
conducted by phone or in person. Questions focused on concepts and 
definitions, best practices, impacts and issues, and policy implications. 

Second, the research team imdertook a review of the literature. The 
review provided some insight into the main definitional, policy and oper- 
ational issues relevant to the analysis of CLNs. Government publications, 
external and internal studies and documents, scholarly literature and 
Internet-based resources and sites were all used (see Appendix D for a 



* In some circles, the term "best practices” is being replaced with “exemplary practices,” according to our 
informants. This is to avoid any implication that the majority of initiatives are average, or mediocre, with only 
a few having practices worth mentioning and emulating 







bibliography). Internet-based resources proved quite helpful: they made 
it possible to cross-check and update interview results and to conduct lit- 
erature searches; and provided additional data. Certain Internet-based 
subscriber list servers were also used to advantage to gain an under- 
standing of the current debates concerning relationships between ICT 
and community economic development (CED), and to follow discussions 
on educational technology. 

Third, the research team prepared five case studies illustrating Canadian- 
based CLNs. They constitute the core of the research. As noted in Lin (1989), 
a case study approach is most appropriate when a "how” or "why” ques- 
tion is being asked about a particular set of events. An emphasis on case 
study research seemed justified in this case, since the goal was to identify 
and analyze community-based best practices. Such a focus places added 
importance on the analysis of processes and structures. 

In order to provide a consistent framework for case study research and 
writing, a list of issues and questions was developed and used systemati- 
cally in the research (see Appendix C). By using a consistent framework, 
comparisons between cases — as well as limited generalizations — can 
be made. The selected issues and questions have been grouped along 
the following themes: description; background; mandate and purpose; 
partners and the role of government; structure and decision-making; 
activities; training, and the use of learning and other technologies; and 
unpacts and lessons learned. This "second wave” of interviews was carried 
out by telephone, augmented by in-person interviews and visits to two 
sites.^ 

Taken together, this research and analysis have provided the research 
team with a wealth of information on CLNs. In fact, it has been a chal- 
lenge to sift through the different sources and suggested leads, making 
reasoned choices about what to include in a project of this scope and 
what, for practical purposes, to exclude. One of the observations which 
emerges from this exercise is that, although still in its infancy, research 
on CLNs is generating much interest and is expanding rapidly. 
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^ Lanark Communications Network, Smiths Falls, Ontario; and Lumby Community Internet Access, Lumby, B.C. 



3. Framework for the Study 
of Community Learning 
Networks 



This chapter provides a conceptual basis for the analysis of CLNs. This 
is necessary given the relative newness of CLNs. Little conceptual work 
appears to have been done on this topic in Canada; alternatively, such 
work has not yet entered the public domain. The chapter starts off with 
an overview of the themes which emerge from the literature and docu- 
mentation we have gathered on issues pertaining to CLNs. Next is a 
discussion of definitional issues associated with CLNs, leading to an 
operational definition of a CLN. Finally, the authors introduce the con- 
ceptual framework used in the case study analysis — a framework they 
hope will have wider applications than the current study and assist in 
future studies of CLNs. 

3.1 OVERVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

As a first step in defining a framework for the analysis of CLNs, the authors 
provide a brief review of some of the main themes which emerge from 
the literature on CLNs. This review provides a basic foundation upon 
which a framework can be built, since it allows for the identification 
of the main issues and aspects of CLNs to be analyzed in this report. 

A detailed treatment of the literature and documentation can be found 
in Appendix E. Keep in mind that much of the reviewed documentation 
does not deal specifically with CLNs, since the CLN concept is, at best, 
ill-defined and still evolving. In approaching the material, the authors 
propose two general, mirror-image perspectives, under which various 
themes can be grouped. The first is the impact of communities on tech- 
nology; the second is the impact of technology on communities. 

A FOCUS ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
A review of recent literature shows that, increasingly, computer and 
networking technology is being viewed as a potentially revolutionary 
tool to rebuild communities, strengthen local relationships, and mobilize 
joint plaiming and community action. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that community freenets have become a widespread phenome- 
non, both in Canada and abroad. These freenets are largely the work of 
volunteers who constitute an ad hoc alliance of community interests. As 
of 1996, there are an estimated 300 operational systems, with 200 more 
under development, worldwide. 
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INCREASING COMMUNITY ACCESS TO RESOURCES AND 
INFORMATION 

The literature makes reference to the potential of information and net- 
working technologies to help ease access for disadvantaged or remote 
groups and communities. While not a new idea, the opportunity to 
reduce rural isolation now appears to have resonance in urban areas, 
where communities are using networks to build themselves from within. 
Technology-based learning is seen as a means by which disadvantaged 
groups and individuals can acquire skills and knowledge on a more 
equitable basis. 

Researchers refer to the reality of information overload; they note that 
while access has become easier, the volume of material has increased to 
such an extent that it is becoming more and more important for commu- 
nities to be able to select and manage the information in a way that is 
helpful and enabling. 

A review of the literature evidences a growing recognition that many 
resources, especially resources for learning, exist within a community. 
When tapped, these resources are likely to have a positive effect on the 
community’s vitality, and capacity and interest in learning. As community 
networks collect and collate community knowledge, the potential for 
collective, experiential learning and local participation grows. A conse- 
quence of these trends is the blurring of the boundaries between learners 
and trainers. The traditional distinctions are disappearing; as a result, the 
relationship between teachers and students is changing, as is the rela- 
tionship between learning institutions and other community organizations. 
Many authors see the potential for all citizens to become learners and 
educators as CLNs become more inclusive and community-wide. 

IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY ON COMMUNITY NETWORKS 
The dual role of technology in the context of CLNs is becoming clearer. 
The technology is part of the hard infrastructure for community networks; 
it is also an enabling, supportive tool for learning, more particularly life- 
long learning. 

A review of the literature shows that some authors who have studied the 
role and impact technology has on community networks are optimistic 
about the networking technology’s potential to increase citizen participa- 
tion in community affairs. Others warn that computerized networks can 
lead to information being sold and consumed as a commodity; they also 
describe the marginalization of those not plugged into or able to afford 
the cost. 

Documentation on networks for telepreneurship illustrates the potential 
of telecommunications networks to enable like-minded people to share 
expertise, and to partner with others whose experience complements 
their own. This may lead to increased bottom-up innovation and entre- 
preneurship. In order to assure the sustainability of this developmental 
process, community networks are spending more and more time raising 
funds for technology and community projects. 
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TECHNOLOGY AS A TOOL FOR LEARNING 

Many authors have referred to the potential of technology as a tool for 
learning and as a means whereby learners may be permitted to learn at 
their own pace. As market demand for learning by the adult population 
becomes a greater force in the educational marketplace, and the technology 
becomes more user-friendly, the continuing relevance of formal educa- 
tional institutions is being called into question. 

The literature notes that networks used specifically for learning often 
promote active learning among participants. These networks often require 
the learners to be ''online” and to make their views known, rather than 
remaining silent participants — their input is sought by others in the 
group. This active participation strengthens learning. 

The networking technology also fosters a more collaborative approach 
to learning. As well, the use of computers makes interaction possible in 
spite of geographic separation and other logistical barriers, facilitating 
collaboration between learners and educators. The instmctor’s creativity 
and capacity to innovate is challenged as new teaching methods are 
devised to use the technology for learning purposes. Teaching and learn- 
ing are no longer tied to one place or time. 

Technology-assisted learning has been grouped into three broad cate- 
gories in the literature. Educational networking is wide area networking 
used to support the educational process; it includes private dedicated 
networks, public networks, special purpose networks and access to the 
Internet. In distance learning, educator and learner are separated by dis- 
tance and sometimes by time; it involves audio and videoconferencing, 
computer conferencing, audio graphics and groupware. Teleleaming 
encompasses any telecommunications-based learning, including the 
use of multimedia. 

3.2 DEFINITIONAL ISSUES 

The review of documents and, more important, the key person interviews 
indicate that there is no consensus on how to define CLNs. This is not 
entirely surprising, given their relative newness. That said, it remains 
important to provide an appropriate operational definition of the con- 
cept before proceeding with any analysis. 

While the literature lacks definitions of CLNs as an integrated concept, 
it does define its three main components — the community, the learning, 
and the network. As well, some key stakeholders have offered their own 
definitions of these components. 

DEFINING COMMUNITY 

The issue of defining community is contentious and there is limited 
consensus in the literature. However, the most often-cited definition is 
one which encompasses a sense of place, a geographic location featuring 
shared values and common beliefs. The emphasis is on geography and a 
commonality of values. 

Another definition centres on the nature of the relationships which 
form as a result of a shared interest or function, or a shared geographic 
location. A body of literature exists which focuses on a community of 
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interest — whether professional, recreational or otherwise — as the 
defining factor. In many cases, there is an overlap between the com- 
munity of interest and the geographic community. 

Key stakeholders interviewed recognized the distinction to be made 
between a community of interest and a geographic community. Many felt 
that the former was more relevant to a study of CLNs, since one of the 
key impacts of technological innovation, particularly telecommunications, 
was to break down the distance barrier. This change made it theoretically 
possible to create communities of interest over large areas. 

DEFINING LEARNING 

There are varying definitions of learning, and there is confusion between 
education and learning as concepts. In appendix E, there is an annotated 
treatment of the definitional issues for reference purposes. At this point, 
it is sufficient to make note of the discussion and to establish a working 
definition for the purposes of this report. 

The various types of learning noted by researchers and practitioners of 
community education fall into three overall categories. Formal learning 
usually takes place within educational institutions which provide a form 
of systematic, hierarchical education. Non-formal learning occurs out- 
side the formal education system, but is nevertheless an organized event 
with specific target groups or clients and learning objectives. Informal 
learning is the individual acquisition of skills, knowledge and attitudes 
from everyday experience and from one’s own environment. 

Within the narrower context of community learning, a distinction is 
made by some researchers between community learning and a learning 
community. The former is seen by some to be more relevant to a discus- 
sion of CLNs; it promotes community participation and learning in a 
horizontal, networked fashion, as contrasted with the vertical provision 
of telecommimications services, which typify the more traditional service 
provider- user relationship. An important dimension is the notion of life- 
long learning, which is associated with the concept of community educa- 
tion, and is sometimes referred to as a community education process. In 
appendix E, reference to the particular work of certain researchers is 
detailed as background information. 

The concept of lifelong learning is central to any discussion of community 
learning and education and, by extension, of CLNs. It is a concept that 
recognizes that individuals learn throughout their lives, in many ways 
and many places. Consistent with this view, and the growing currency of 
this practice, is the increasing recognition that society is moving away 
from an institution-driven to a user-driven educational marketplace. 

The shift in learning is from an educator- centred to a learner-centred 
approach and, consequendy, from a focus on organization, government 
or institutional needs to one focused on community-centred needs. The 
literature highlights the new emphasis on individual as well as community 
needs; given the growing appetite for lifelong learning, a strong rationale 
for establishing CLNs emerges. 
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DEFINING NETWORK 

Network represents the third essential component of the CLN concept. 
From the CLN standpoint, it is often difficult to separate the network 
from the technology; nonetheless, such a distinction is important. From 
a sociological perspective, a network is defined by Schuler as, “a pattern 
of communications and relationships.” 

Taking a community development approach, Graham (1996) makes 
the important point that community networks are essentially grassroots 
organizations. He points out that their growth depends on the sustain- 
ability of self-organized local initiatives, and that the issue of local control 
and autonomy is crucial to their usefulness and relevance. The concept of 
"the community is the network” is also stressed; that is, a community is 
first and foremost social. Along similar lines, one key respondent insists 
on the human dimension by referring to community network as, “a gath- 
ering of people who recognize the need to stimulate development within 
a community.” 

Several authors and interviewees have focused their attention on 
the importance of community networks. For instance, several key 
respondents have emphasized the fact that community networks are 
essential tools for mobilizing community members around local issues. 
Others noted that community networks enable community members 
to access and share information resources more easily, contributing to 
their empowerment. Thus, the networks can be used for community 
development. 

A WORKING DEFINITION 

Both the literature review and key person interviews have proven helpful 
in defining the components of CLNs. The interviews produced a range of 
ideas on how to define CLNs; that said, they tended to emphasize one or 
the other components — the community, the learning or the network 
aspects — but rarely all three as a unified concept. 

For example, an Atlantic-based university professor views CLNs as 
including two elements: a community learning element expressed as a 
“group or representative group in a community committed to life-long 
learning or education;” and a technological side, which emphasizes the 
idea of networking technology. 

A B.C.-based respondent suggested using a matrix displaying, on 
the left, the range of learning types (from formal to informal) and, at 
the bottom, a spectrum of community types ranging from geographic 
community to community of interest. Using this matrix, one could position 
a whole range of initiatives or models in terms of learning and commu- 
nity type. In practice, such a matrix might be difficult to use because of 
the difficulty in applying a scale or quantitative measure to an event or 
structure; however, it does suggest that it may be more useful to think of 
CLNs as discrete points on a continuum of structures and models. Such 
a two-dimensional construct is useful because, in contrast to most of 
the literature reviewed earlier, it begins to amalgamate the concepts 
of community and learning. Still missing is the integration of the third 
component — the network. 



On the basis of the above discussion on definitional issues — and 
given that no consensus exists as to what CLNs are — there follows a 
working definition of CLNs. This definition takes into account not only 
the ideas and opinions offered by the key stakeholders (or found in the 
literature), but also this project’s specific objectives and contexts. In the 
authors’ view: 

• Community learning networks are community-controlled structures 
and systems aimed at furthering community development and 
enhancing the lives of their constituencies by supporting and 
encouraging lifelong learning. 

• To be relevant, community learning networks must operate within 
the confines of a geographically circumscribed community defined 
also as a community of interest. 

• Technologies, including telecommunications technology, may or may 
not play a central role in community learning networks. When they 
do, they support and enable either the networking or learning func- 
tion, or both. 

Several remarks can be made about the above definition. First, it 
makes the point that CLNs are community-based and controlled; that 
means that government, institutional and corporate-driven initiatives are 
not considered as CLNs unless they have a strong community participa- 
tion component, or control has been transferred to the community. 

Second, the definition suggests that the main purpose of CLNs is to 
further the development and enhance the lives of community members; 
the implication is that they are designed primarily to serve the commu- 
nity’s and community members’ developmental needs. 

Third, the definition proposes a view of community which encompass- 
es both a locational and a functional dimension. Thus a network serving 
only a community of interest or a functional community, without attach- 
ment to a specific area — such as a computer network accessible only 
to the academic community — would not be considered as a CLN. Nor 
would a network serving a geographic area without a specific community 
of interest in mind — such as a local, multifunctional bulletin board 
system (BBS). 

Finally, the definition recognizes that technology is not the end — 
the medium is NOT the message — but rather the means to support the 
network or the learning aspect. It is possible to envisage a fully functional 
CLN in which technology does not play a role. Of course, given the objec- 
tives of the present research, technology-supported CLNs are probably 
more interesting and relevant to investigate. Moreover, the literature 
review and the interviews have highlighted the positive impacts technol- 
ogy can have on networking and learning activity. 

3.3 FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYZING COMMUNITY LEARNING 
NETWORKS 

Building on some of the ideas discussed in sections 3.1 and 3.2, it is 
possible to visualize how the various dimensions of CLNs interact, and 
how such interaction can provide a useful departure point for developing 
a typology of CLNs and, more generally, for analyzing them. 



On the basis of this paper’s working definition, a framework for analyz- 
ing CLNs can be developed that will take into account their three main 
dimensions; community, network and learning. For obvious reasons, a 
fourth one — the use of technology — needs to be added, as well. Thus 
the framework will need to account for the following; 

1. Community — Geographical communities and communities of inter- 
est must be considered. 

2. Network — Either physical or virtual, determined by the use of 
technologies. 

3. Learning — A combination of formal, informal and non-formal. 

4. Technologies — The level of intensity, nature and focus — network- 
specific or learning-specific — must be considered. 

One way to visualize the framework is by using a simple graph. 

The graph below compares two different CLNs — CLN A and CLN B. It 
locates the CLNs in terms of the type of learning they promote, their use 
of networking and learning technologies, and the degree to which they 
relate to a geographic community or a community of interest. 
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CLN A represents a CLN characterized by relatively formal learning 
activities, an average use of networking technology, and a heavy use of 
learning technology. It is targeted to a geographic community. CLN B, 
on the other hand, is characterized by the same use of networking tech- 
nology as CLN A, but encompasses very informal learning activities and 
a somewhat lower level of learning technology. Another fundamental 
difference is its target group — a community of interest. 



4. Overview of Community 
Learning Networks 



4.1 EXAMPLES AND THEIR SALIENT FEATURES 

In this section, the consultant team outlines the types of associations 
and organizations in Canada which approximate, or have the potential 
of becoming, community learning networks. Two points should be made. 
First, the definition we have chosen for the purpose of this report excludes 
some of these as “community learning networks.” However, their inclusion 
here is important for the purposes of further research, because some might 
choose to use a different definition. Second, the examples presented here 
are not intended to be a comprehensive overview of real or approximate 
community learning networks in Canada; rather, they indicate what the 
research has pulled up, and elucidate salient features which will prove 
useful for analysis. 

MID-ISLAND INTER-AGENCY GROUP (NANAIMO, BRITISH COLUMBIA) 
Launched about a year and a half ago, the Mid-Island Inter-Agency 
Group (MUG) is an association made up of aU institutions, organizations 
and companies that offer training, career counseling and career educa- 
tion to clients in the mid-Vancouver Island area. There are currently 
19 members. They include virtually all educational and/or learning 
institutes in the region, and two guest members which provide fun din g 
support: HRDC (Nanaimo Office) and the B.C. Ministry of Education, 
Skills and Training. Seventy to 80 percent of the members have a contract 
with HRDC. There are cross-links to other organizations: for example, the 
Training Coordinator serves part-time on the secretariat, and part-time 
at the Community Futures Development Corporation (CFDC) of the 
Central Island. 

The mission of the MUG is, “to facilitate communication and positive 
working relationships with funding agencies and among member agen- 
cies to enhance community service.” Its goals may be grouped into three 
broad areas: to present a coherent, representative voice to funding agen- 
cies: to develop a framework for a fruitful partnership underpinned with 
effective communication lines; and to improve service and products for 
clients by sharing best practices, professional development and other 
information. 

The MIIG’s expected clients are defined as, “people from all walks of 
life, especially those who are ‘employment disadvantaged’ ... includ(ing) 
displaced workers, visible minorities, (those engaged in) vocational 
rehabilitation, income assistance recipients, El (Employment Insurance) 
recipients. First Nations people (and) people with disabilities.” 



Its activities to date have been confined to finding ways to serve clients 
better by providing a referral service and exchanging information on 
training resources, workshops and relevant issues. Members are linked by 
a list server, which they use to communicate. They also commit resources 
to joint workshops, such as the one held in November 1997 concerning 
trends in the education and training fields. 

CCTT/ BC EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY DISCUSSION AND USERS' 
GROUPS (VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA) 

The BC Educational Technology Users’ Groups is an initiative sponsored 
by the Centre for Curriculum, Transfer and Technology (CCTT). The latter 
is a non-profit society, created in 1996 by the provincial government of 
B.C., to act as a "... catalyst for change in postsecondary education in 
British Columbia.” The Centre focuses on four areas; one is educational 
technology. 

The Educational Technology division promotes awareness of and 
familiarity with educational technologies among educators and trainers 
in the province. Among the various activities it supports is its Educational 
Technology Users’ Groups. These are informal groups of provincial post- 
secondary educators, administrators and technical personnel; their aim 
is to master learning technologies and incorporate them in their teach- 
ing. In addition to the one assigned to the steering function, there are 
three such groups: Interactive Educational Videoconferencing, Computer- 
Mediated Communications and Multimedia Educational Developers. 
These groups meet face-to-face annually in “spring training camps;” 
participants also communicate throughout the year via audioconference, 
videoconference and a list server. 

At last count, about 300 people representing 30-odd institutions 
participated in these Users’ Groups. They include faculty, educational 
technology administrators and support staff. In these groups, educators 
educate educators, and insights and ideas are shared across the province. 

From a public policy perspective, five benefits have been identified. 
There has been a tremendous increase in communication among 
educators within B.C. There has been an increased sophistication in the 
application of technology to the learning process. The Users’ Groups have 
provided a comfortable meeting place for individuals who are often in 
the vanguard at their own institutions; this helps to confirm their beliefs 
and visions about the possibilities of educational technologies. From an 
administrative point of view, the Users’ Groups are a cost-effective way 
of facilitating change. In essence, participants themselves contribute 
most of the value, as they are very motivated to help one another. Thus, 
there is a large return on investment in terms of both time and money. 
Finally, because the Users’ Groups are the target groups — and since they 
determine their own priorities — allocated resources fit their needs. This 
suggests that users know best what the solutions are. 

ST. ALBERT CONTINUOUS LEARNING COMMUNITY (ST. ALBERT, 
ALBERTA) 

The St. Albert Continuous Learning Community (CLC) is a city-wide ini- 
tiative intent on developing a lifelong learning strategy for the residents 
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of St. Albert, a city of 50,000 located 7 km north of Edmonton. Partners of 
this initiative include: TELUS; Athabasca University: Vicom Multimedia 
Inc.; Access — The Education Station; the City of St. Albert: the Alberta 
Congress Board; and the Quality Council of Alberta. Funding is sought 
mainly from the private sector. 

The mission of the initiative is, “... to encourage people to become 
knowledgeable and realize sustained prosperity through continuous 
learning." Its achievement will be measured by the extent to which 
"St. Albert’s residents embrace the pursuit of lifelong learning,” and how 
much "St. Albert is known as a world-class, learner-centred, continuous 
learning community.” The initiative focuses on the whole community. 

The project started off by mobilizing community members for the 
purpose of devising a learning strategy for the city. A 13-member Steering 
Committee has been constituted, and is supported by three committees: 
operating, advisory and special project. The operating committee is engaged 
in efforts such as broadening community participation, promoting the 
development of “continuous learning (and a) knowledge- based industry,” 
planning a community learning centre, and encouraging partnerships 
that will lead to "... formal learning support networks for supporting 
continuous learning” in St. Albert, such as apprenticeship projects. 

The advisory committee is concerned with communications, including 
the design of a logo, the identification of resources, and planning and 
evaluation. Recognized “sponsors” of the St. Albert CLC are required to 
conunit $1,000, as well as 100 hours of volunteer time. In exchange, they 
receive advertising and get to participate in CLC-supported activities. All 
conununity members are welcome to volunteer. 

Special project teams are organizing an annual conference called 
“Celebration of Learning.” The 1997 conference featured two keynote 
speakers,^ a series of festival activities, workshops, a panel discussion, 
and a large exposition of telecommunications products, education and 
training services, learning software, career and Job services, and more. 

Technology is integral to the group’s various initiatives: examples 
include the community learning centre, the assessment of new server 
needs, the construction of Web sites, and arrangements for “smart” 

(optic fiber and cable-wired) residential subdivisions. 

As a corporate-led, economic development initiative, the sustainability 
of the project will largely depend on the sponsorship of local firms, and 
the success of the project in encouraging more industrial investment and 
growth in the community. 

COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT TRAINING (NORTHERN 
SASKATCHEWAN)* 

Seven northern Saskatchewan communities — with a population base 
of about 9,000 — are to participate in a project which proposes to buUd 



^ Dr. Fraser Mustard and Dr. Stephen Murgatroyd. The St. Albert CLN is on the Internet at http://www.Ieaming.ab. 
ca/old/97celeb.htm] 

^This section is based on documents in Nordicity Group Ltd., 1997, Community Experiences with Information and 
Communications Technology-Enabled Development in Canada, a report prepared for IDRC, and on the Internet at 
http: / / www.idrc. ca/ acacia / nordicit/ title, htm 



on-site capacity for community economic development (CED) training 
among residents who would not normally have access to this type of 
training. Farmers in this initiative include: the Northeast Economic 
Development Association Inc.; Peter Ballantyne Cree Nation: Cumberland 
House Cree Nation: New Careers Corporation: Future Skills Program: 
Saskatchewan Institute of Applied Science and Technology (SIAST): 
SaskTel: the Village of Sandy Bay: the Village of Pelican Narrows: and the 
Town of Cumberland House. Land entitlements in the relevant villages 
have created a need for Aboriginal community members to develop skills 
for their own community-based development. 

A curriculum recently developed by SIAST, called “Community Toolbox 
Model of Economic Development,” is normally delivered in a classroom 
setting: for purposes of this project, it will be modified and adapted for 
delivery on the Internet. The course will consist of 40 weeks of training 
enhanced by practical, community-based development initiatives under- 
taken by participants in their own communities. The practical portion 
will be achieved with assistance firom visiting mentors, peers and online 
instructors using Internet-based video- and audioconferencing workshops. 
The learners, to be called CED Officers in Training, will receive program 
modules for self-paced learning which demand certain skills in Internet 
research. SaskTel is committed to supporting the project with the neces- 
sary infirastructure. 

RUSSELL TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION/ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTRE (RUSSELL, MANITOBA)® 

The Russell Technology Education /Enterprise Development Commun- 
ications (TEC) Centre, launched in 1996, serves the town and surrounding 
region of Russell, located 15 km east of the Saskatchewan border and 
340 km northwest of Winnipeg. It has a population of around 1,700, but 
a trading area population of 14,000. It is the outcome of a partnership 
between the Russell Industrial Development Corporation, the Pelly 
Trail School Division, Assiniboine Community College, the Parkland 
Community Future Development Corporation, the Russell and Area 
Labour Market Training Project, and the Manitoba Agriculture Russell 
Extension Office. Funding sources include IC/CAP, HRDC’s infi’astructure 
funding for distance learning systems, and HRDC’s contracts with local 
organizations. 

The objectives of the TEC Centre are fourfold: to make sure local 
students have access to the same course offerings as in larger cities: 
to provide interesting educational and training opportunities for actual 
or potential drop-outs: to supply skills development resources and train- 
ing to adults who plan to re-enter the work force: and to provide local 
businesses and entrepreneurs with better access to relevant information, 
expertise, services and resources. Community accountability, accessibility 
and sustainability are the principles that underpin this initiative. The 
initiative is intended to start serving the community now, although it 
will continue to develop over the long term (10-20 years). 



® Most of this material was drawn from Nordicity Group Ltd,, 1997, ibid., but also Russell’s Internet site at 
http: / / www.mts.net/ - twnrsl/ index, htm 



IWo Community Access sites have been installed in schools; they pro- 
vide Internet access to students and the public. A computer conferencing 
system has been set up, developed in cooperation with Assiniboine 
College, to deliver postsecondary courses to community members at 
a community skills development centre. A Business Resource Centre 
planned for this year will give businesses access to public- and private- 
sector resources; it will eventually provide videoconferencing. Cost-recovery 
procedures will help sustain this initiative in the years to come. 

Worthy of note for the Russell TEC Centre has been the role of the 
provincial government in providing expert assistance during the social 
organization and planning processes. Before the launch of this and 
similar community-based initiatives, the Manitoba government retained 
a consultant group, over an 18-month period, to provide expertise and a 
mentoring service to certain towns and villages. These were to serve as 
models to other communities. 

THE NEEPAWA ENTERPRISE CENTRE (NEEPAWA, MANITOBA)® 
Neepawa is a town in southwest Manitoba with a population of 5,000 
to 7,500. The Neepawa Enterprise Centre is the result of a partnership 
between the Town of Neepawa, the Neepawa Area Development Cor- 
poration, the Neepawa Chamber of Commerce, the Wesdake Training 
Project, Assiniboine Community College and the Neepawa Public Library. 
The Town of Neepawa led the initiative. This partnership appears to be an 
effort to coordinate and rationalize existing, new and potential entrepre- 
neurship, as well as training resources, in the town. Public funding has 
come from IC/CAP, Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada’s (AAFC’s) Farm 
Business Management Training Program, HRDC through contracts with 
loccil agencies, and the Community Works Loan Fund of the Manitoba 
Ministry of Rurtil Development. 

The objective of the Centre is to foster entrepreneurship, encourage 
new business, enhance existing business, and attract investment to 
Neepawa and the surrounding area. In the long term, the Centre hopes 
to provide access to information on public-sector programs and services, 
relevant training, and mentoring and career development services, as 
well as information on managing an investment portfolio. 

A small business incubator facility has been established, and a Community 
Access Site opened at the new public library with CAP funding support. 

In addition, a Community Business Resource Centre houses a Community 
Education and Skills Development Centre operated by Assiniboine 
College. Other business service entities include the Wesdake Training 
Project and an HRDC service kiosk. 

Technologiccil enhancements to this initiative include the CAP site, 
the HRDC computer kiosk and a computer lab operated by Assiniboine 
College and designed to provide introductory training in computer appli- 
cations. Plans are to establish an interactive videoconferencing system 
with several applications; for example, plans are to deliver distance entre- 
preneurship and skills development courses, developed by the Enterprise 



®This material was drawn from Nordicity Group Ltd., 1997, ibid. 
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Centre, to other rural Manitoban communities on a cost-recovery basis. 
This service, and other commercial training and mentorship services, 
should lead to sustainability. 

NIAGARA LABOUR MARKET INFORMATION NETWORK (NIAGARA 
PENINSULA, ONTARIO) 

The objective of the Niagara Labour Market Information Network 
(NLMIN) is to provide — from one integrated source — up-to-date, 
top-quality labour market and related information. The inspiration for 
the NLMIN originally came from the manager of the St. Catharines 
Canada Employment Centre (CEC).’ In 1991, 12 partners® agreed to par- 
ticipate in the initiative. Within two years, their joint activities culminated 
in the production of a comprehensive database which integrates all rele- 
vant information from the appropriate sources into a “one-stop” 
resource. Four of the parmers — HRDC, the Niagara College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, the Niagara Region Development Corporation, and 
the Niagara Industrial Training Advisory Corporation (NITAC) — con- 
tribute most of the data. For example, the CEC (Human Resources 
Canada Centres (HRCC)) provides labour market information, a job bank 
and an employer database; NITAC supplies a training database. All part- 
ners supply the hardware to access the network. Each is responsible for 
developing and monitoring the network, and updating the data they 
supply. No additional funding was secured for this initiative, although 
HRDC supplied suitable software. 

Its clients are the partners themselves, that is to say organizations 
involved in labour market development, training and education. However, 
a great many other agencies are interested in the database, including the 
private sector. Information was provided free of charge to non-profit 
agencies; available information suggests that a cost is levied for profit- 
making entities. 

WOMEN AND RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT NETWORK 
(ONTARIO) 

The Women and Rural Economic Development Network (WRED) was 
established as a provincial not-for-profit organization in 1993. Its mission 
is to promote the participation of women in Ontario’s mral economic 
development by making available business and skills training, and 
networking opportunities. It has a Board of Directors, drawn from among 
its membership constituency of rural women; its funding comes from 
a broad range of agencies, including the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, community-based organizations, institutions, and businesses. 
Other support comes from membership fees and donations. Its central 
office is located in Stratford; there are four regional offices in southern 



^ Now an HRCC 

® Brock University; HRDC; Information Niagara, a community information centre which refers community mem- 
bers to the appropriate social service agencies; Niagara College of Applied Arts and Technology; Niagara Industrial 
Training Advisory Corporation, which works with employers to identify appropriate training organizations; Niagara 
Peninsula Industry Education Council, which is itself a partnership between industry and the four school boards to 
encourage relevant course offerings for adults; Niagara Region Development Corporation; Niagara South Board of 
Education, the Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services; the Ontario Training and Adjustment Board; the 
Port Colbome/Wainfleet Community Futures Corporation: and finally, the Regional Municipality of Niagara Social 
Services Department 



and eastern Ontario, plus network coordinators at 19 other sites in the 
province. 

It responds to new training needs as defined by its constituency, acts as 
a resource for other organizations — national and international — interest- 
ed in the participation of women in rural economic development, and 
communicates successes to the wider public. Judging from the number 
of newsletters it produces quarterly, membership is in the range of 2,000 
people. 

Members may purchase business development courses, business con- 
sultation, professional development courses for trainers and workshops. 
Training courses have been specially designed and developed by WRED 
to be relevant, cost- and time-effective, and adapted to women’s issues. 
Business network gatherings are arranged for members, and specialized 
teams in enterprise development and survival skills can assemble courses 
and workshops for groups. A “Rural Enterprise Loan Fund” has been 
established for new entrepreneurs who often find themselves ineligible 
for traditional credit. In fact, the organization produces a range of train- 
ing material and resources, and carries out a number of activities too 
numerous to detail. 

Increasingly, WRED uses technology to communicate, inform, and 
provide self-employment and business training to its members. Although 
it continues to communicate with members through quarterly newslet- 
ters, it has developed its own Web site,® containing information on aU 
its service offerings. These include: an online Library Resource Centre 
of over 700 items; an online business directory featuring members’ busi- 
nesses; and a database of over 3,600 contacts. 

LEARNING ENRICHMENT FOUNDATION (TORONTO, ONTARIO) 

The Learning Enrichment Foundation (LEF) was established in 1989. Based 
in the City of York, Metropolitan Toronto, it is a non-profit, charitable 
agency that promotes economic and social development in the commu- 
nity. Funding is obtained from a variety of public- and private-sector 
sources including federal, provincial and municipal levels of government, 
corporations, and individuals. 

It operates a range of programs for unemployed people and immigrants; 
courses cover topics such as EngUsh as a second language, literacy and 
numeracy. Skills training is available for food services, construction, child 
care and computers, along with career planning services and job search 
programs. Business skills training, a business incubator, “> and a mentor- 
ship program help prospective entrepreneurs establish and maint ain 
their own businesses. LEF currently operates 13 child care centres; these 
allow parents to participate in its programs. 

LEF has set up its own Web site; it offers its cUents space on its server 
for their own Web pages. In addition, online support is available for 
computer applications, night courses, network setup and consultations. 



®At http://www.sentex.net/ -wred/index.html 
The York Business Opportunies Centre 
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CONTACT NORTWCONTACT NORD (ONTARIO) 

Contact North/ Contact Nord is a not-for-profit corporation founded by 
the Ontario government in 1986. Its mandate is to help improve access to 
education and training opportunities for Northern Ontario residents. It is 
headquartered in Sudbury and Thunder Bay, and serves 150 community 
sites. Its registration exceeds 11,000 students in more than 650 courses. 

Although its clients are primarily educational institutions, its com- 
munications network is used increasingly by non-profit organizations, 
private-sector firms and various levels of government. In addition to 
delivering distance education courses. Contact North/ Contact Nortfs net- 
work is used to conduct meetings, communicate with clients and deliver 
staff training. Its regional network features a number of technologies, 
including audioconferencing, audiographic technologies, videoconfer- 
encing, computers, printers, fax machines, audio and video recorders, 
and Internet access. 

The formal mandate of Contact North/ Contact Nord extends beyond 
improving access to formal education and training; it includes encourag- 
ing access to informal education and training opportunities. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon the need to meet the ongoing and emerging 
needs of people in remote communities in Northern Ontario, Franco- 
phones and Aboriginal peoples; as well, it aims to support innovative 
technology applications to deliver services. 

In collaboration with public-sector and private-sector partners. Contact 
North/ Contact Nord is supporting innovation in learning and actively 
seeking to respond to the needs of Northern Ontario residents. A survey 
of educational and training preferences and barriers was completed in 
June 1997. Results showed there is a perception that the current educa- 
tion and training system does not meet the needs of adults. The survey 
did indicate a high level of interest in distance education by certain 
groups of people in the North, usually in younger, more affluent, seg- 
ments of the population. Contact North/ ConfocfAtord can be reached 
through its Web site at http:/ /www.cnorth.educ.on.ca 

LA SOCI^Tt POUR L'APPRENTISSAGE A VIE (SAVIE), (SAINTE-FOY, 
QUEBEC) 

SAVIE is a not-for-profit organization. It was created after the information 
technology industry identified a need to develop a lifelong learning cul- 
ture. Its members come from businesses, governments, municipalities, 
the education community, research bodies and volunteer groups across 
the province. 

The mission of SAVIE is to bring together from across the province 
groups that are committed to using information technology as a training 
and organizing mechanism, as well as a means to animate a process of 
community innovation and learning. Through a flexible community net- 
work that is focused on cooperation, learning and providing services, 
members of SAVIE work together to tackle common training problems 
and challenges. They also look into potential business opportunities. As 
a learning partnership, members develop new training tools jointly; as a 
shared service, they create a technological infrastructure for everyone’s 
benefit. 
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In 1994, SAVIE took on the responsibility of establishing and animating 
a community of virtual exchanges over the Internet, supported by a grant 
from the Ministry of Industry, Trade, Science and Technology. SAVIE is also 
a partner in projects funded by the TeleLearning Centre of Excellence, and 
the Office of Learning Technologies. Much of its work centres on develop- 
ing interactive multimedia environments on the information highway. 

This is consistent with its principal mission of promoting training as a 
development tool and undertaking research into the integration of infor- 
mation technology as a teaching and learning medium. 

The organization has approximately 200 members connected to the 
electronic highway through its Web site (located at http://savie.teluq. 
uquebec.ca). Partners and participants in the various electronic workshops 
come from diverse backgrounds, including the university conununity 
and business, consulting and government sectors. The Internet site is 
composed of a number of conference groups; since 1996, these working 
groups have been open to all of SAVIE’s members. 

CONNECT NB BRANCHE (NEW BRUNSWICK) 

Connect NB Branche was launched as a provincial program designed to 
respond to and accelerate opportunities presented by the federal CAP 
program. The aim is to establish Community Internet Access sites within 
all reasonably sized municipalities in New Brunswick by the year 1999. 

A Memorandum of Understanding signed by Industry Canada (IC) and 
the Government of New Brunswick specified that 165 sites were to be 
established between 1996-99, primarily at learning institutions such as 
schools. These, together with existing sites, should bring the total to 
approximately 200 by 1999. Ten people were seconded from the New 
Brunswick Department of Education to create a new agency; of these, 
seven were assigned as “regional facilitators,” responsible for New 
Brunswick’s seven regions. 

A provincial CAP Selection Committee assesses applications and 
makes final recommendations on proposed sites. Connect NB Branche 
pays two-thirds of the cost of the sites; IC pays one-third, enabling the 
province to leverage IC resources and achieve a wider distribution. IC 
and Connect NB Branche work together to persuade NB Tel to upgrade 
the telecommunications infrastructure where necessary, and jointly fund 
a community access support team at the University of New Brunswick 
(UNB). 

Youth are employed with funding from both the province and federal 
governments. They assist and train volunteers and other staff at the sites, 
and initiate digitization projects aimed at creating sustainable employ- 
ment and/or small business opportunities for social assistance recipients. 
Staff costs are partially borne by public funding, and volunteers augment 
the effort at each commimity site. It is considered important that the f ull 
burden of providing, supervising and training for a site be shared by paid 
staff and volunteers, and that a CAP site team include technical people 
and community/school leaders. Resources such as manuals, handbooks 
and models are also deemed important. 

An important feature of this program is the opening up of public- 
sector institutions, mainly schools, for use by the public as CAP sites. 



These sites, which have been termed “learning centres,” are intended to 
provide a range of educational services — including Internet access — for 
which users will pay to help offset costs. Connect NB Branche’s innovative 
projects include an initiative called “Project GED,” which permits com- 
munity members to complete their Grade 12 education. Another project 
involves a partnership between UNB, IC/CAP and Connect NB Branch^. 

It delivers first-year university courses to students in their communities, 
augmented with part-time work and training in ICT. A third initiative is 
the beginning of a Virtual Training Handbook, which is being assembled 
on the Web. It wUl consist of a searchable database of educational materi- 
als, including accredited and non-accredited courses offered via the 
Internet. 

CHEBUCTO COMMUNITY NET (HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA) 

The Chebucto Community Net (CCN) is a community network, or 
freenet, which has been serving the metropolitan Halifax area since 
1994. It is structured as a non-profit organization; it is operated by the 
Chebucto Community Net Society and a number of committees, all of 
which respond to a Board of Directors. The CCN, like many freenets 
around the world and in Canada, is largely a product of volunteer effort, 
relying for its sustenance on optional membership fees and donations. 

The vision of the CCN is that, “every Nova Scotian will have free access 
to a Community Access Network, as part of a province- wide electronic 
network linked to the worldwide Internet.” Its mission is to create and 
operate a community network for Halifax- Dartmouth which: fosters 
communication; meets personal and professional information needs; 
supports community groups in professional development, outreach and 
community service; enhances opportunities for sustainable, community- 
based development; and creates a favourable environment for business 
and employment growth. Currently, there are more than 6,000 active 
users of the CCN; they can take advantage of E-mail, telnet, information 
provision and the Internet. Access points exist in most Halifax library 
branches. There are several other terminals throughout the city, many 
in schools. 

Over 200 local organizations have been trained to provide information 
for the CCN; more than 185 of these, called Information Provider organi- 
zations, are now up and running. About 10 such organizations attend 
users’ training sessions every week; over 400 people have received training 
in advanced Web publishing, delivered by the CCN, for use in their roles 
as Information Providers. In addition, more than 200 volunteers have 
been trained and gained job-related skills. The Chebucto Suite Software, 
developed for the CCN, has proven so versatile that it is becoming the 
software of choice for community networks across Canada, with IC 
helping to assist its diffusion to CAP sites in the coming year. 

TElECOMMUNAUTE INSULAIRE francophone (PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND) 

Founded in 1992 and located in Wellington, the Societe educative de I’lle- 
du-Prince-Edouard is the principal stakeholder in the Telecommunaute 
insulaire francophone project. The mandate of the Societe is to facilitate 
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access for adult EE.I. francophones to an education system delivered in 
French. It must be adapted to their needs in postsecondary, professional, 
community and life skills. The project is supported by the Regroupement 
communautaire des nouvelles technologies de I’information et des 
communications (RCNTIC). Since its inception, the Societe has been 
interested in the use of information technology to meet its objectives. 

In its June 1997 Strategic Plan, the Societe listed 11 public- and private- 
sector partners committed to the telecommunity project. 

The project is the regional francophone community’s response to 
the need for access to the information highway, and to information and 
knowledge resources which would otherwise by inaccessible to rural 
communities. As a minority group in EE.I., the 12,950 bilingual Islanders 
— more than 10 percent of the population — are spread across five 
regions. Half list French as their mother tongue, yet only two of the 
regions have Acadian schools, and there are no residential institutions 
offering postsecondary education in French in EE.I. 

The project has a province-wide mandate but, given its limited resources, 
has concentrated most of its energies on delivering postsecondary train- 
ing in Prince Edward County. As circumstances permit, the project will 
use information technology (IT) to keep its constituents informed of 
changes in government programs, and to facilitate ongoing exchanges of 
information to promote province-wide community development efforts. 
Its innovative telecommunity concept is a new approach to community 
mobilization: it seeks to bring together community development and 
information technologies. The mission of the Societe is to, “establish a 
francophone telecommunity in EE.I. which will capitalize upon the full IT 
potential in all areas of the community.” (Strategic Plan dated June 1997). 

The project has already equipped the Centre provincial de formation 
pour adultes in Wellington with modern IT facilities, and plans to link 
this centre with a similar one in the Evangeline Region. Subsequently, 
other regions with significant Acadian and francophone populations 
will be connected, along with government departments based in 
Charlottetown. Further links with the University of Moncton and other 
francophone colleges will permit access to distance education courses. 

IGALAAQ, RANKIN INLET COMMUNITY ACCESS CENTRE 
(NORTHWEST TERRITORIES) 

Rankin Inlet is a small community of 2,300 on the edge of Hudson Bay, 
1,175 km north of Winnipeg. The Rankin Inlet Community Access Centre, 
located at the Leo Ussak Elementary School, was the first to open in 
the Northwest Territories. It is evolving into a regional and government 
centre for the Eastern Arctic. 

The Centre, called “Igalaaq,”" was sponsored by a great range of 
public- and private-sector sources, including IC’s CAP program and the 
Northwest Territories’ Deptirtment of Information Networks. Many private 
businesses contributed funds, equipment and in-kind assistance. Sakku 
Arctic Investments has been a key partner; it provides funding, software, 
hardware and, as an Internet Service Provider (ISP), free hook-up to the 



Igalaaq means "window’* in Inuktitut 



Internet through a 56 kbps satellite circuit.'^ Volunteer efforts have also 
been substantial, and continue to be critical for the maintenance of the 
site. 

The mission of Igalaaq is, “to introduce the computer as an open 
window to our future. To be accessible to all so that our community 
learns together.” One of its objectives is to ensure that all community 
members have access to current computer technology and the Internet, 
regardless of skills or resources. To that end, Igalaaq, at the school's com- 
puter lab, is open on IXiesday and Thursday evenings, and on Sundays. 
Currently, over 400 students and community members have E-mail and 
Internet accounts, and have received computer and Internet training. 
Information technology training has been provided to teachers through- 
out the region. Courses relevant to an eventual Certificate in Educational 
Technology began at Igalaaq in January 1997; 12 participants completed 
a Software Application Course developed and delivered from McGill 
University. 

The equipment complement of the computer lab at Leo Ussak 
Elementary School includes computer workstations with CD-ROMs, 
Internet access, an online laser printer, a colour scanner and an Internet 
videoconferencing package with a camera. Thirty adults have trained a 
group of senior high school students to join them in a volunteer corps 
that administers, supervises and provides training at Igalaaq. 

4.2 EXAMPLES FROM THE LITERATURE 

The sections that follow provide highlights of existing CLNs whose 
experiences have been documented in the literature. The scope of this 
project doesn’t allow more than a brief review; nor is it possible to ascer- 
tain current status. Nevertheless, these examples provide some important 
“lessons learned” which may be relevant for our own case studies and 
other developing CLNs in Canada; they may spur further research in this 
area, as well. 

BIG SKY TELEGRAPH (MONTANA) 

Big Sky Telegraph (BST) was launched in 1988 as an experiment in 
electronic networking and course delivery to small rural schools in 
Montana. Western Montana College developed the idea and, supported 
by US West, supplied modems to teachers in K-12 schools; this enabled 
teachers and students to participate in online courses such as its current 
“Microcomputer Telecommunications” course. Since then, in response 
to the suggestions and advice provided by participants, and with the 
support of public sector grants, BST has blossomed into an advocate 
and resource organization for the development of “low-cost, low- tech 
and high-imagination scaleable networking models” (Odasz, 1994:7). 

It is now described as “... a rural educational, business and individual 
telecommunications support service” (Harasim, etal, 1995:56). 



Sakku Arctic Investments allocates investments derived from the Nunavut Land Claims fund on behalf of Inuit benefi- 
claries 
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Rural schools have been the primary beneficiaries of the service. That 
said, community networks have been established at more than 100 
community sites including schools, libraries, chambers of commerce, 
women’s centres, hospitals, etc. with the assistance of BST. Training on 
how to develop resources for the local community — and interactive fora 
where community members can share ideas and knowledge — are also 
available. Online courses, teacher in-service training for recertification, 
online databases and access to the Internet are among the other 
resources available on BST (Harasim, etal, 1995:56). 

The perspective for BST is that community networks should provide 
the local interface to the Internet and other external resources. “For most 
schools and communities, it is not a choice between distributed bulletin 
board systems and full Internet access. Both serve different, but related 
needs, and both are needed to fully empower communities. The optimal 
Internet access system must include the benefits of bulletin boards as 
server networks for very practical reasons” (Odasz, 1994:10). Local inter- 
action between schools and other learning organizations, and community 
groups such as business and other agencies, will only be brokered through 
an empowered community network based on social structure. Friendly, 
online training expertise, delivered by local trainers, is necessary to 
deliver Internet and information highway resources to communities 
effectively. 

ASPEN, THE ALBERTA SPECIAL EDUCATION NETWORK 
In 1986, the Government of Alberta launched an “Education Response 
Centre” to provide educators, parents and “special needs” students and 
children with the resources needed to address various educational and 
related issues. The “special needs” student population was defined as 
including the “gifted and talented, the sensory and physically impaired, 
and the learning disabled” (Hill and Anthony, 1991:99), a population 
of about 40,000 across Alberta. Among the initiatives promised was the 
development of a province-wide computer-based communications and 
information network. In August 1987, a three-person team set to work. 
After assessing available solutions, the team decided to design an inhouse 
solution and a dial-up option for the telecommunications aspect. 

Originally, the network was to feature E-mail capability and discussion 
fora. On the question of participant fora, the project managers noted 
that, “[t]he key to the long-term growth and effectiveness of the ... com- 
puter network is a direct function of the extent to which a growing number 
of network users Join and actively participate in a host of bulletin boards 
dedicated to selected topics dealing with special education” (Hill and 
Anthony, 1991:105). Use of the network rose from 50 participants in 1988 
to 2,200 in 1991. With participation, they found that new and unplanned 
demands were made by users. These included a “weekly news” service to 
help participants stay abreast of developments in the special education 
area, and online databases. Although available through services other 
than ASPEN, these databases were not readily accessible by users, who 
are of the view that the network should bring these resources together in 
one place. Both these services were added. As well, suggestions for fora 







which fall outside ASPEN ’s original mandate have been incorporated 
where a fit with other networks cannot be made. 

LONG ISLAND LEARNING COMMUNITY (NEW YORK STATE) 

The Long Island Learning Community started out as a cross-district 
partnership in 1991; it was an effort to take advantage of the central 
government’s America 2000 program. Although it was not funded by 
this program, the partnership continued. After establishing linkages with 
other state educators, it incorporated as a not-for-profit organization 
called New School Vision, Inc. Its goal is to facilitate new learning systems 
in New York State which will break down barriers between school and 
community, and introduce new technology to enhance this process. From 
this non-profit organization was born the Long Island Team, established 
to work toward a vision of a “Long Island Learning Community.” Its 
partners include Long Island University, K-12 School Districts, Newsday, 
cablevision and other companies, and non-profit organizations such as 
the Theodore Roosevelt Sanctuary. 

As a first step, fourth-grade classrooms in aU 24 schools were provided 
with computers and modems, and members of the Long Island Team 
were linked by E-mail. A year-long community interaction process 
begins at the start of the school year, with a kick-off event to familiarize 
participants with E-mail, the use of electronic fora and relevant learning 
technology. One or more community groups (business, and/ or a non- 
profit organization) agrees to participate for a year in the development 
of a project, as an expert resource, source of material and/or a mentor. 

At the end of the year, the projects are showcased at a “Sharing Event,” 
where presentations are made by fourth- graders in the morning, and 
community members in the afternoon. Student presentations have 
included locally specific studies such as the “Culper Spy Ring During the 
American Revolution,” and “Industry, Environment and Famous Places of 
Long Island.” Presenters have included the members of the Shinnecock 
Nation and University Hospited (SUNY/Stony Brook). 

This project is supported entirely by the contributions of the various 
partners. “No one gets paid or pays to participate” (Schneiderman 
and Carriero, 1995:63); instead, partners contribute out of a sense of 
commitment and anticipated collective rewards. This project has helped 
community members discover “new ways to think about integrating 
what people do into collaborative activities,” and to begin a learning 
process beyond the traditioned school setting. The distinctions between 
learners and trainers have begun to fall away. 
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5. Case Studies 



5.1 COMMUNITY EDUCATION INITIATIVE (PORT AU PORT, 
NEWFOUNDLAND) 

DESCRIPTION 

The Community Education Initiative (CEI) of Port au Port, Newfoundland, 
is a not-for-profit organization. It seeks to foster a community-wide interest 
in learning, and to provide both the means to learn and specific learning 
opportunities relevant to the needs of the community and the individuals 
living there. It has identified the area’s social and economic challenges, 
and aims to address them using a holistic approach — one that considers 
lifelong learning within a community context as a central part of the 
solution. To realize its aims in an era of reduced public funding, the CEI 
facilitates partnerships between social service, educational and funding 
agencies: brokers programs and processes; and acts as an umbrella for 
learning projects and programs. 

For the most part, these projects and programs have been provided 
by the community’s schools, but also by other institutions. In addition 
to educational and social interventions which aim to encourage children 
to develop positive attitudes toward learning and increase their learning 
ability, the CEI has launched initiatives which help adults to learn in their 
various roles as parents, parent- teachers, community members, and 
employees or entrepreneurs. Among the technology-assisted learning 
initiatives supported by the CEI are: televised community meetings 
(called Community Forums), and computer-assisted learning to enable 
young people or adults to complete their high school diplomas. 

BACKGROUND 

The Port au Port peninsula, on the western coast of Newfoundland, 
encompasses 25 relatively isolated communities with an estimated 
total population of about 7,000. A French colonial territory until this 
century, it is the only francophone area in Newfoundland, with much of 
its population still of French descent. Anglophones living here are often 
descendants of people who were resettled firom southeastern Newfoundland 
by the Newfoundland government during the 1930s. The peninsula has 
become known as one of the poorest rural areas in Canada. 

Until the 1960s, residents had access to plentiful jobs in natural resource 
industries such as fishing and limestone quarrying, and at an American 
naval base. Education was not a requirement. These sources of employ- 
ment have since largely disappeared; the dwindling cod stock and related 
closure of a local fish processing plant are the most recent crises. The few 
available jobs are now mainly in fishing, construction, teaching and the 
service sector; the first two are seasonal. Many of the white-collar jobs. 
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such as the 240-odd teaching positions, are held by commuters from 
nearby StephenvUle. 

Available statistics paint a bleak picture. Statistics Canada estimates 
that local unemployment stands at 50 percent during spring and sum- 
mer, rising to 80 percent in the fall and winter; the average per capita 
income is only about $9,600. Various surveys have indicated that getting 
an education and skilled youth moving away are serious problems. For 
example, a survey carried out by the Port au Port Economic Development 
Association in the early 1980s indicated a high rate of migration of skilled 
youth out of the region. Another survey, carried out by a student reten- 
tion committee of the Lourdes school system in the early 1980s, found 
a drop-out rate of about 70 percent. A 1986 survey by Statistics Canada 
showed that 43 percent of adults in the area had not completed Grade 9; 
later studies showed that about 50 percent of grade 8 students did not go 
on to graduate from high school. 

The reasons for the peninsula’s socio-economic underdevelopment 
are numerous and tend to be interrelated. Single parenthood is one factor 
which is likely contributing to the region’s low educational attainment. 
Health statistics collected and analysed for the six-year period 1988-1994 
indicate that 50 to 75 percent of all births were to single mothers. Of these, 
50 percent were teenagers. Another factor was a correlation between 
parents who did not complete their education or assigned it a low priority 
in the home, and children who did badly in school. For adults, it was 
recognized that, “(t)he educational system as it exists does not provide 
sufficient motivation for undereducated adults to go back. For many of 
them, it represents their failure to fit into the expectations of society.” 
Given the area’s numerous problems, it is not surprising that its residents 
have been heavily dependent on income security programs. 

Community leaders and educators have long been aware of the 
peninsula’s problems. In the late 1980s, they organized to address them. 
Their actions helped launch the Lourdes Retention Committee by the 
Port au Port Economic Development Association (one of Newfoundland’s 
Regional Development Associations or RDAs). This committee worked to 
identify underlying problems and began to think about ways of keeping 
area residents in school longer. Various options were explored, such as 
alternative curriculum and schooling, preschool programming, and 
others. The results were project-specific partnerships between different 
agencies such as the RDA, Employment and Immigration Canada,'^ 
the Appalachia Roman Catholic School Board, and the Bay St. George 
Community College.''' Under the terms of the Rural Development 
Cooperation Agreement III (RDCA III), funding was made available 
to the RDA, so it was a partner in each of the early initiatives. 

By 1991, the partnership had grown into a Community Education 
Advisory Committee made up of representatives from all locally based 
social service, educational and funding agencies with an interest in 
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Later called Westvildng College and then subsequently amalgamated into one provincial college with many 
regional campuses, called the College of the Nonh Atlantic 



education. All of the stakeholders were convinced of the need to collabo- 
rate and were engaged in exploring options. The concept of community 
education was introduced by an advisor from the Newfoundland 
Economic Recovery Commission, and was developed further by the 
coordinator of the Community Futures Committee for the Port au Port 
peninsula, along with other partners. 

The partnership was operational by 1992. A full-time director was hired 
in the fall of that year, with funding from the RDCA 111. Around the same 
time, the committee carried out an educational needs assessment. Of 
those surveyed — a total of 2,400 adult residents — only 20 percent had 
completed high school, and 40 percent had less than Grade 9. This and 
other data were organized into a database which is to be used as a base- 
line for further surveys and evaluation. 

In March 1993, the partnership was incorporated as the Port au Port 
Community Education Initiative (CEI). 

MANDATE AND PURPOSE 

At the time of its incorporation, the Port au Port CEI had developed aims 
and objectives numbering 12. They focus on interagency collaboration 
for education and learning, and are intended to contribute to social and 
economic development in the Port au Port area. It had also started to 
address the identified problems of unemployment, underemployment, 
school dropout rates, teen pregnancy, low levels of literacy and depen- 
dence on social assistance. 

Over the course of the following year, the various CEI partners discus- 
sed how the community education concept could be put into operation 
in Port au Port, and how to reflect community education principles in 
its mission and mandate. For Port au Port, “community education is a 
unique blend of educational concepts which incorporate the philosophy 
of learning as a lifelong process with the belief that education is the ... 
responsibility of the community at large. ... (T)he goal is to find and 
use methods which will bring into concert all of the learning forces and 
factors in the community in order that all citizens will be able to learn 
what they must know in order to solve their problems and improve their 
communities.”'® 

The CEI intended to operate according to the following principles of 
community education: 

• self-determination and self-help; 

• leadership development; 

• decentralization of decision-making; 

• integrated service delivery; 

• optimum use of resources; 

• reliance on aU community-based agencies and citizens to provide 
support and direction for its policies and practices; 



'®"The Port au Pon Community Education Initiative Information Package." June 3, 1993. which included a citadon 
of Mike Spack. a community educator from Manitoba 













• localization to encourage participation: 

• responsiveness of public institutions to changing needs of their 
clients: 

• lifelong learning: and 

• community involvement in schools. 

The final mission statement, released in 1994, was arrived at through 
consensus. It states: “[gluided by community education principles, the 
mission of the Port au Port Community Education Initiative is to create 
a learning culture through a lifelong learning process which promotes 
personal enrichment and healthy, sustainable communities.” Its mandate 
is to "... [m]obiIize communities and develop public/ private partnerships 
to coordinate the delivery of appropriate education, health, social and 
other supportive services for people, thus creating a climate for community 
economic development.” No special terms or conditions are associated 
with the CEI’s mandate, aside from adherence to commimity education 
principles. 

The CEI does not target specific community groups: instead, it 
addresses issues affecting the area’s social and economic potential, 
and provides learning opportunities for the entire community. It takes 
a holistic approach to problems, one which takes into account the inter- 
related nature of socio-economic factors. Thus, its projects and programs 
focus on pre-school children and their parents: students and their families: 
and adults as learners, parents and community members. The CEI is 
cautious in using terminology such as “targeted” service or “at risk” 
groups, as these terms are not helpful in describing what the initiative 
represents. Its geographical sphere of operation is the Port au Port penin- 
sula. That said, as its partnership list expanded and its profile rose within 
public policy circles, it occasionally found itself drawn into other areas, 
as weU. 

PARTNERS AND THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
The Port au Port CEI currently has more than 20 partners.'® They can 
be grouped into three categories: social agency partnerships: school- 
community partnerships: and business-education partnerships. These 
partners sit on the CEI Board of Directors, and help to develop and sup- 
port the initiative’s vision. In addition, partners may become involved in 
different projects at any given time, consistent with their own mandates 
and goals and their ability to contribute. Some of the most active partners 
have included the Appalachia Roman Catholic School Board, Human 
Resources and Development Canada (HRDC) through its local centres. 
Westviking College (now the College of the North Atlantic), the Port 
au Port Economic Development Association, the Department of Social 
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Services, and the local arm of Enterprise Newfoundland and Labrador. 
The CEI’s director facilitates the formation of partnerships by maintaining 
communication links, informing partners of opportunities for financial 
support, and helping to organize events or meetings. 

Various agencies have provided core funding for the coordinator’s 
position. Initially, funding came from the RDCA 111 and, through the 
Department of Education, from HRDC’s Cooperation Agreement. 
Currently, it is being provided under the Strategic Regional Diversification 
Agreement, with the support of the Zonal Board. Some partners also 
provide financial and/ or in-kind support for the CEl. For example, the 
School Board has been providing office space and secretarial support; 
the College contributes equipment; other partners provide administrative 
support. Until recently, the CEl’s offices were located in the PathFinder 
Learning Centre (see below) at the Bishop O’Reilly High School in Port 
au Port West. 

Financing for specific projects, programs and activities is obtained 
from various sources through proposals; as well, partners make cash and 
in-kind contributions. The CEl’s broad mandate helps; it makes it possible 
for many agencies to participate; and it is flexible enough to allow it to 
choose appropriate partners, and meet terms and conditions for various 
funding opportunities. Area businesses provide corporate sponsorship, 
in-kind contributions, equipment, technical assistance and job-shadowing 
opportunities. 

Public policy has affected the CEl throughout its history. In the early 
days, at the time of the Lourdes Retention Committee, it was much more 
difficult to manage an integrated service like the CEL At that time, public 
policy had a negative effect on attempts to tackle community problems 
using a joint approach. 

The CEl experience has had many positive outcomes. For example, by 
bringing stakeholders together and determining how each can contribute 
without jeopardizing its own mandate, it has allowed the various agencies’ 
representatives to foster a “re-education” process vydthin their own orga- 
nizations. It has helped to amend awkward and out-of-date regulations 
and rules; and it continues to seek ways to influence agencies so that 
new policies are beneficial to communities. At the same time, and despite 
some of the obstacles it has encountered, the CEl considers itself fortunate 
to be in a province where many programs are already integrated. 

Government has played a critical role in the CEl initiative. A government 
source first suggested the idea of community education. Government 
funding has been vital, especially in leveraging support from other 
sources. From the start, local representatives from the various public 
agencies were committed to the initiative, helping ease bureaucratic 
rules; they also shared the “good news story” within their departments, 
which responded more readily to suggestions from the community as a 
result. 

STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 

The Port au Port CEl is a provinciaUy incorporated not-for-profit organi- 
zation. It provides a framework for creating project-based partnerships. 



and should be regarded as structurally fluid in that the partners involved 
and funding sources are continually evolving. The agencies whose repre- 
sentatives sit on the board are the initiative's partners. 

The Board of Directors receives input from the Port au Port CEI Advisory 
Committee. It meets as a roundtable four times a year, and includes all 
partner agencies as well as community members. The roundtable serves 
as a venue for the exchange of information and ideas. 

A working group meets at least once a month. It includes the most 
active organizations, that is, the School Board, the regional branch of the 
College of the North Atlantic, HRDC, the Department of Social Services, 
the Port au Port Economic Development Association, and the local arm 
of the Enterprise Newfoundland and Labrador. Other partners may also 
attend, depending on the discussion and projects concerned. 



Table 5.1 Milestones of the Community Education Initiative, Port au Port 



- . — — 


Date J 


Creation of the Lourdes Retention Committee, a partnership 
of community leaders and educators, to determine causes of 
out-migration and school drop-outs, and to identify solutions 


Late 1980s 


Transformation of the partnership into the Community Education 
Advisory Committee : 


1991 


Introduction of the concept of community education 


June 1991 


FtiU-time director hired to operationalize community education 
concept 


October 1992 


Educational needs assessment carried out to provide baseline data 


FaU 1992 


Advisory Committee becomes the Port au Port Community 
Education Initiative, and is incorporated as a not-for-profit 
organization 


March 1993 


Launch of a full range of community education programs, provided 
at primary, elementary and high schools in the district, and other 
sites 


1993 to date 


Launch of community- based, televised community fora to promote 
citizens' involvement in the GET 


1993 


Launch of Communication for Survival 


1995 


Establishment of the Computer and Technology Centre for 
Community Access 


1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



A finance committee deals with budgetary issues: ad hoc advisory 
committees are formed for different projects as required. Community 
representation beyond that provided by the formal partners is particularly 
evident at these project-level committees, although aU partners are expect- 
ed to represent both the community and their agencies on the various 
committees and the board. 

ACTIVITIES 

The Port au Port CEI has orchestrated the launch of a variety of activities 
related to community-based education and learning. Some of these pro- 
jects or programs focus on children, and may or may not involve parents; 











others are more relevant to youth and adults. There follows a sample of 
programs and projects, with emphasis given to youth and adults. 

Preschool Enrichment Programs provide year-round, pre-kindergarten 
programs for four-year-olds; space is made available in primary schools. 
Financial and other support is provided by the School Board and the 
Department of Social Services, as well as through fees and community 
fundraising. 

Family Resource Centres provide drop-in play programs for parents 
and their children, parenting courses, toy-lending libraries, and peer 
support groups. Space is made available in primary schools by the school 
board. Funding has been provided by the Brighter Futures program of 
Health Canada and other community agencies. There are now 11 such 
centres, with one more plarmed. 

Community Schools aims to better integrate schools and the commu- 
nity, and to change negative attitudes prevalent among parents and other 
community members. The initiative includes a wide range of projects. 
Some focus on reading improvement among children; others are aimed 
at parents, other adults and youth. For example, 150 parents were 
involved in the Parents as Teaching Partners program by the early spring 
of 1997. The goal is to break the cycle of low levels of family literacy by 
pursuing the following objectives: improving communication between 
parent and school by helping create a positive attitude towards school 
and learning; providing information on literacy services; providing 
concrete ideas which will not impose unrealistic expectations on parents; 
and providing parents with reading materials for them and their children. 

This program is delivered in partnership with Laubach Literacy of 
Canada. A Facilitator’s Handbook and the training of 20 parent facilitators 
will ensure sustainability. Parenting Programs are delivered by a number 
of local facilitators, including parents; they comprise: STEP (Systematic 
Training for Effective Parenting); Nobody’s Perfect; Ready or Not; and 
How To Talk So Kids Will Listen. In addition, young people are being 
trained to work as members of Community Literacy Teams. 

School-to-work transition issues have led to the launch of programs 
and projects for both youth and adults. The Pathfinder Learning Centre, 
housed at Bishop O’Reilly High School, is made available to individuals 
who did not thrive in the traditional high school environment, but are 
interested in completing their education. High school education and 
adult basic education are available, as well as assistance in life and career 
planning, and resume writing. The Pathfinder Learning Centre started 
as a partnership between the Appalachia Roman Catholic School Board 
and Westviking College. It is now funded as an Entrepreneurial Centre, 
making work placements available to students while they continue their 
education. To this end, it administers several programs, including the 
Port au Port Enterprise Training Initiative, which prepares students to 
run their own businesses or assume management positions. Local busi- 
nesses and HRDC support this initiative, which includes a two-year 
post-secondary diploma in Business Administration. 
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Alternative Curricula Modules draw on local agencies and individuals, 
and focus on local economic opportunities and resources. They include; 
entrepreneurship, aquaculture, tourism and agrifoods. The modules are 
used in conjunction with the Youth Internship Program, which provides 
young people who otherwise might not complete their schooling with 
application-oriented training and work placements. HRDC provides 
funding. HRDC also supports other school-to-work programs like Youth 
Services Canada, which prepares Youth Corps to work within the com- 
munity promoting literacy 

In 1993, the Port au Port CEI launched a series of Community Fora. 
The aim was to involve community members by providing an opportun- 
ity for them to express their views on community development. These 
fora were made possible through a partnership between Memorial 
University of Newfoundland (MUN) , Westviking College, the local cable 
company, the telephone company, a moving company and other CEI 
partners. 

That experience led to the launch, through partnerships, of the 
Lourdes and Area Communiquer pour survivre/Communication for 
Survival initiative in 1995. This initiative has received support from a 
variety of partners, including the CEI and agencies from outside the 
region. Most of its funding comes from HRDC. The aim is to help rural 
people, organizations and communities respond effectively to the current 
crises facing Newfoundland; the focus is on the use of innovative com- 
munication and broadcast technologies to promote dialogue and initiate 
joint planning and action within and between many remote communities. 
Francophone communities have identified the survival and revitalization 
of their culture as a priority. 

Evaluation data have been collected for many of these projects, but 
cu:e only now being analyzed. The CEI acknowledges this is a weak point, 
attributable to limited resources. 

TRAINING, AND THE USE OF LEARNING AND OTHER TECHNOLOGIES 

Like many other community development initiatives, the Port au Port 
CEI is learning about the power of the new information and communi- 
cations technologies (ICT) and wishes to tcike advantage of the benefits 
they offer. The Telecentre in Stephenville, made possible by the STEMNet 
program, has helped the CEI avail itself of these new technologies, intro- 
ducing it to such applications as E-mail, the Internet and interactive 
videoconferencing. 

The CEI is keen to introduce ICT and learning technology into its pro- 
grams and projects. For example, it has been working to make Internet 
access available to the public at local school sites, and to offer “high end” 
computer labs such as the one planned for St. Stephen's High School, 
which also boasts a Family Resource Centre. Students, parents and the 
general public would be able to take advantage of this site, called the 
Computer and Technology Centre, after school and on weekends. Partial 
funding has already been secured for this initiative. The intent is to pro- 
vide; computer, Internet and Web page design training; Internet-based 
course material from the college; professional development for teachers; 
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and research, marketing and entrepreneurial skills development for 
young people. The Computer and Technology Centre could also serve as 
a venue for new learning technologies, which the nearby Family Resource 
Centre could take advantage of for the benefit of parents and children. 

Table 5.2 Main characteristics of Community Education Initiative 



Type of technology used 


For networking 


For learning 


Private computer networks 






Public computer networks 






Internet access 


✓ 


✓ 


Electronic mail 


✓ 




Fax and voice mail 






Computer conferencing 






Audioconferencing 






Videoconferencing 


✓ 




Computer-based courseware 




✓ 


Computer-based self-paced instructions 




✓ 


Live and pre-packaged video 




✓ 


Type of community served 


Geographic community 


✓ 


Community of interest 


✓ 


Type of learning promoted 


Informal 


✓ 


Non-formal 


✓ 


Formal 


✓ 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



In fact. Parents as Teaching Partners has been proposed as an appro- 
priate mechanism for introducing computers, learning technologies and 
the Internet to parents and their children. Most participating parents 
would not normally have access to computers: this would provide them, 
"... with an opportunity to become as comfortable and familiar with 
today’s information technology as their children and their children’s 
teachers.” At the same time, the "... goals of the ... program (could) be 
met and enhanced through the use of technology.” 

Stephenville already has one public Internet access site; it is located 
in the Kindale library. There are four others in the southwest part of 
Newfoundland, all funded by the CAP program. This program got off to 
a slow start for a variety of reasons: long-distance costs, the need for 
training, terms and conditions of the program, and the lengthy applica- 
tion process. For example, the librarian at the Kindale library had never 
used a computer, and needed training. She is now the Internet resource 
person, but is also expected to continue providing the services of a librar- 
ian. Despite these growing pains, the number of Internet access sites is 
expected to expand. 

The Pathfinder Learning Centre is accustomed to using technology tools 
for learner- centred education. It offers computer- managed instruction. 
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computer- assisted learning, and audiovisual learning aids along with 
one-on-one tutoring, group discussions, guest speakers and field trips. 

Other programs are seeking ways to introduce new technologies. 

The Youth Corps program hopes to integrate commimity TV and E-mail 
into its community literacy work. The Commimiquer pour survivre/ 
Communication for Survival project uses small-format video, community 
television and other tools such as newsletters, community radio, photo- 
graphy and other print media, and theatre. Telecommunications and 
broadcast technologies are critical to its success. At present, there is 
keen interest in finding ways to help communities take advantage of 
the Internet, develop Web pages and communicate by E-mail. 

IMPACTS AND LESSONS LEARNED 

Earlier in its history, the CEI stated that, "... success will be measured 
through increased participation rates and more active local leadership. 
The more measurable factors will be improved achievement and reten- 
tion at the school level, a lower incidence of teen pregnancy and, in the 
long term, growth in the economy of the area.”’’ 

The CEI’s greatest success to date has been its ability to coordinate 
efforts among the various agencies operating in the Port au Port area, 
and to achieve a cost-effectiveness which would not have been possible 
if the same organizations had been operating independently. 

One important lesson learned is this: it is possible for agencies to work 
together in a manner which is consistent with their mandates, providing 
the coordinating framework is fluid enough to allow it. The CEI’s mission 
and mandate were sufficiently broad to permit all agencies with an interest 
in education to participate. At the same time, a well-defined geographic 
focus and an articulated vision which drew from an already credible 
concept helped to facilitate the formation of effective partnerships. 

On the question of technology, the CEI discovered that, within the 
context of community education, technologies can be “demystified,” and 
people can gain confidence and self-esteem by using them. This has been 
observed again and again in initiatives such as community TV and com- 
munity fora. The CEI has learned that a non-structured approach, using 
coaching rather than formal teaching to impart knowledge, is most effec- 
tive in promoting the use of technology and introducing the worlds of 
information and learning they have to offer. 

As noted earlier, government played a critical role in launching and 
sustaining the CEI. The initiative’s experience suggests that, while govern- 
ment may be most effective in providing infrastructure, it is crucial that 
such infrastructure be matched to an effective commimity animation 
process. In other words, government needs to form partnerships with 
organizations which have a good track record in community animation. 
In some cases, government may need to facilitate partnerships where 
they don’t exist, and set a social process in motion. In the last analysis, it 
must always be left to the community to identify its problems, determine 
its needs and generate its own solutions. 



From a paper prepared by Bev Kirby, Director of the CEI, for a National Symposium on Community Action for 
Children. 1995 
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5.2 LANARK COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK (LANARK COUNTY, 
ONTARIO) 



DESCRIPTION 

The Lanark Communications Network (LCN) is a not-for-profit corporation 
that promotes the development of telecommunications infrastructures 
and information technology applications for the rural community of 
Lanark County in Eastern Ontario. It is based on a broad partnership; its 
members believe that the region’s economic future depends on its ability 
to interact with Canada’s information highway with the same efficiency 
and capacity as urban centres. It is determined to see applications such 
as distance learning, teleworking, and others become common within the 
community. 

BACKGROUND'® 

Lanark County, situated between Ottawa and Kingston, occupies an 
area of approximately 6,400 square kilometres. Its population of 58,000 is 
widely dispersed, with about 46 percent located in its four largest towns 
(Carleton Place, Smiths Falls, Perth, and Almonte). 

The traditional economic drivers of the region, logging and agriculture, 
continue to be important contributors to local economic development. 
On their own, however, they are no longer sufficient to retain inhabitants 
or secure future economic viability. Manufacturing, begun at the turn of 
the century, contributed greatly to the local economy up to the late 1980s, 
but recent declines in both manufacturing and agriculture threaten the 
region’s future. Unemployment rates of approximately 10.6 percent are 
higher than provincial and federal averages, and there is an out-migration 
of young people. Many residents in those towns located closer to Ottawa 
commute to the capital for work in the high-tech sector and government. 

The 1990s brought the strains which would become characteristic 
for the public sector, and also felt in Lanark County: the requirement 
to spend less while providing better services by schools, hospitals, and 
municipalities. 

To meet these challenges, the Lanark Leeds Grenville Community 
Futures Committee — consisting of local politicians, staff from local 
economic development organizations and the board of education, and 
community volunteers — decided to initiate a community planning 
process. Called the Lanark Launch, it started with 10 volunteers and 
two staff, plus a federally funded consultant working in nearby Renfrew 
County. More volunteers were trained in early 1994, using Guelph 
University as a training resource. Hundreds of community participants 
were involved in this broadly based consultation exercise. 

In June 1994, a community conference was held to produce a vision 
statement, and a number of areas of special interest were identified and 
assigned to focus groups. These areas included: agriculture, business, 
education, environment, health, municipal/ regional planning, recreation, 
transportation, telecommunications, and tourism. 



^®Much of this background comes from a case study document prepared by Gordon Wilcox and Janet Findlay 
which describes the experience with IC’s CAE It’s available on the Internet at http://www.lccin.on.ca/cap/ 
sectionl.htm 




It turned out that telecommunications and related issues struck a chord 
for a great variety of organizations and individuals in Lanark County in 
the mid-1990s. Many saw the lack of a modern telecommunications 
infrastructure as a major obstacle to further economic development for 
the region. As a result, the working group was infused with energy and 
enthusiasm, and certain champions emerged, who were both knowledge- 
able and action- oriented. By November 1994, an independent working 
group called the Lanark County Integrated Community Network (ICN) 
Project had been formed. 

The idea of an ICN was launched by community members who were 
aware of research and development trends in the telecommunications 
industry.*® To secure the ICN infrastructure, it was essential that Lanark 
County bring together partners and ensure sustainability through the 
development of applications and their widespread use. 

On December 1, 1995, a summit called “Plugged-In ’95” was held. Its 
mission was to attract senior executives from business, government, and 
other organizations who lived in Lanark County and could be expected to 
take an interest in the Lanark ICN Project. An unexpectedly high number 
of people turned out for the meeting — 185 in all. The keynote speaker 
was an ICN expert at Nortel, who was interested in the social process as 
much as the technology. His speech, and the mood of the summit, excit- 
ed the participants. Subsequent financial commitments were made by a 
number of key community members. These funds were sufficient to just- 
ify a decision to incorporate as a not-for-profit organization and hire staff 
— a process that was completed in 1996. Since, a series of public fora and 
workshops have been held to encourage widespread interest in the initia- 
tive. This is how the LCN, representing a broad consortium of more than 
30 public- and private-sector community organizations and businesses, 
came into being. 

MANDATE AND PURPOSE 
According to its mission statement: 

The LCN Partnership will create and promote a telecommunications 
infrastructure, facilitate applications solutions and act as a persuasive 
integrated community network model that will enhance our (commu- 
nity’s) quality of life and improve opportunities for conununity and 
economic development. 

The LCN is not a network builder. It’s more of a catalyst organization 
which helps build partnerships between different community organiza- 
tions in order to make a convincing business case to Bell. An advanced 
telecommunications infrastructure in a rural setting will not necessarily 
pay for itself; rather, it will normally be sustained and paid for through 
the user fees associated with applications. In its role of “persuasive 
model,” it sees itself, as does Bell Canada, as providing an example 
of a successful ICN from which other communities might learn. In 
fact, the Lanark County ICN is the first of its kind in rural Canada. 



Indeed, the ICN “product" is now one of Bell Canada's service lines. See Bell's service and products page on the 
Internet at http://www.bellglobal.com/ business_solutions/integrated_community.html 



Its chosen strategies to support its mission include: 

• working with potential LCN users and service providers to develop a 
business plan for shared networks; 

• establishing a legal framework and corporate entity; 

• developing a flexible telecommunications infrastructure in Lanark 
County; and 

• identifying, informing and attracting potential users of advanced 
telecommunications. 

Specific sectors in Lanark County have been targeted to benefit from 
the LCN, including education, business, health, and government. The list 
does not include individuals or groups — at least not directly. The targeted 
sectors will generate high demand for certain applications, (for example, 
the education sector will have a high demand for distance learning). Bell 
needs to know which organizations will be the initiative’s key drivers. 

PARTNERS INVOLVED AND ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
Both in partnership with various other organizations and on its own as 
a community consortium, the LCN has applied for funding from federal 
and provincial governments. It has also been successful in securing sup- 
port from municipal governments within Lanark County. 

As mentioned earlier, a federally funded consultant in Renfi-ew County 
helped to encourage the initial Lanark Launch process, and federal fund- 
ing was made available through the Community Futures Program to 
permit training of the initial round of participants. After its formation, the 
LCN partnered with another community action organization, called the 
Lanark County Community Info Net (LCCIN), to apply for funding under 
IC’s CAP program. Support for 15 CAP sites was approved in 1996, and in 
1997 another nine were awarded funding under the program. 

At the provincial level, the JobsOntario program made it possible 
to hire facilitators for the focus groups at the June 1994 conference. 

The LCN has received support from the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs for one project; it currently has a funding submission 
to Ontario’s Telecommunications Access Parmership (TAP) program 
(administered by the Ontario Ministry of Economic Development, Trade 
and Tourism) for a short list of telecommunications applications, includ- 
ing teleworking and distance learning. 

The County of Lanark and many of its municipalities have contributed 
funds, despite the scarcity of resources, as these bodies regard the initia- 
tive as a necessary investment for the future. 

In all instances, government has expected that other partners would be 
involved in supporting a given project or initiative. This requirement has 
been met by the LCN consortium, which successfully solicited start-up 
support at the “Plugged-In ’95” summit, and has continued to be suc- 
cessful at securing cash and in-kind support from its members. 

A primary role of government, therefore, has been to provide funding 
support for the processes leading to the LCN’s formation, and then fur- 
ther support once it had a structure and general direction in which it was 
heading. LCN officials felt that government had been an effective partner 



in these projects: without the infusion of strategic support, the timelines 
would have been very long and the risk of losing their partners’ interest 
high. Another important role of government was to serve as a catalyst. 

To this end, it designed many of its funding programs to encourage local 
partnerships and the pooling of resources. Finally, the government’s 
role in regulations (especially as promulgated by the Canadian Radio- 
television and Telecommunications Commission (CRTC)) and its policy 
vis a vis the information highway were also critical factors taken into 
account by the LCN. 



Table 5.3 Milestones of the Lanark Communications Network 
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Lanark Communiw Action Group (LCAG) formed to establish a 
BBS and communiw database 


Summer 1993 


“Umbrella” BBS launched by LCAG for public use 


April 1994 


Lanark Launch community “visioning mini-conference” and focus 
group formation, including telecommunications 


June 1994 


r Lanark County Integrated Community Network project (ICN) 
i established as a working group 


November 1994 


LCAG becomes incorporated as the Lanark County Community 
Info Net (LCCIN), a not-for-profit organization 


Early Spring 
1995 


: IGN and LCCIN parmer to submit CAP application 


October 1995 


“Plugged-In ‘95” summit to promote community participation 
and raise funding for the ICN concept 


December 1995 


15 CAP sites approved 


March 1996 


ICN becomes Lanark Communications Network (LCN) and 
incorporated as a not-for-profit organization 


Summer 1996 


LCCIN community database added to Lanark Web site 


Summer 1996 


Bell Canada, LCN and the Lanark Counw Board of Education 
announce the advent of telecommunications upgrades and 
advanced switching infrastructure in Perth, Carleton Place, 
Almonte and Smiths Falls, permitting a wide area network (WAN) 
between schools and the Board, and serving as a first step to a 
community-wide integrated network 


December 1996 


Nine more CAP sites approved 


1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 

The LCN is an incorporated not-for-profit organization with a governing 
Board of 12 members. Of these, eight represent the sectors targeted for 
the initiative; three come from the community at large (current members 
include a representative from agriculture, a lawyer, and an accountant). 
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The remaining member is the organization’s executive director. Twenty 
stakeholders (presumably all contributors to the LCN in terms of cash or 
in-kind support) have been identified.^® 

Several working committees have been established to look at issues 
such as finance and fundraising, technology, education and business. 

ACTIVITIES 

The LCN is essentially an advocacy organization, which galvanizes part- 
nerships, pools resources, and prepares and develops proposals or briefs 
to various potential sponsors and/or regulators. In this way, it is able to 
marshal and focus demand for new telecommunications infrastructure 
and applications in Lanark County. This organized and pointed community 
demand helps to convince relevant suppliers that it is in their interest to 
respond. 

For example, when it began, the LCN consortium worked to convince 
Bell Canada that an ICN concept would work in Lanark County. Bell was 
persuaded by the evidence of parmership activities organized by the 
LCN. Consequently, the telecommunications infrastructure has been 
upgraded to include a private frame relay system based on the digital 
switching capabilities of Newbridge Networks’ “Smart Banks.” By 1998, 
it is expected the network will include ISDN technology. 

An important factor has been the partnership arranged among the 
LCN, the Lanark Coimty Community Info Net (LCCIN) and other organi- 
zations to take advantage of IC’s CAP program. The LCCIN originated in 
1993 as an action group, before the formation of the Lanark Launch. Its 
objective was to establish a computerized bulletin board system (BBS) in 
Lanark County in order to share information on programs and services in 
the County more efficiently and cheaply. Initial funding was provided by 
HRDC to develop a data bank and research the feasibility of the bulletin 
board service. Information on approximately 700 groups was collected 
for the databank, and workshops were then held to consider suitable 
parameters for the BBS. Model BBSs, such as some in use at HRDC and 
Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada (AAFC), were demonstrated. 

Ultimately, it was decided that a community “fireenet” system, such 
as the National Capital Freenet (NCF) would best meet the community’s 
requirements. HRDC provided additional funding to launch the BBS 
and for training and demonstrations. A parmership was established with 
a Health Canada “Connections” project for the sharing of some resources. 
The BBS, named the “Umbrella,” was opened for public use in April 1994, 
offering services such as E-mail, public discussion forums, a database 
of information on local groups, and labour market information from 
HRDC. However, by the fall of 1994, it had become clear that the federal 
government would no longer provide funding, and potential Ontario sup- 



^®These include: 3M Canada; Perth; Algonquin College; Almonte, Perth and Smiths Falls hospitals; Barker Willson 
Butterworth James & Scott, Barristers & Solicitors; Corporation of the Town of Almonte; Corporation of the Town of 
Carleton Place: Corporation of the Town of Penh; Corporation of the Town of Smiths Falls; County of Lanark; Crain 
& Schooley Insurance; Gord Ennis General Carpentry, Penh; Howard Allan Chanered Accountants; Lanark County 
Board of Education; Lanark, Leeds Grenville Roman Catholic Separate School Board; Performance Printing, Smiths 
Falls; Perth Planing Mill; Smiths Falls Hydro Commission; Township of Bathurst; Township of Beckwith; and the 
Valley Heartland Community Development Corporation 

er|c best copy available 
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port disappeared with the 1995 provincial election. Although temporary 
employees were hired with El money and a summer student secured 
through the local Canada Employment Centre (HRCC), funding was still 
needed to keep the BBS running. Membership fees and revenues from 
the sale of advertising were insufficient to continue the initiative, given 
the newness of the technology and a lack of understanding on the part of 
the community as to how it could help deliver services or market prod- 
ucts. 

Despite these problems, the LCCIN continued to exist as an organiza- 
tion. It persisted in promoting the idea of electronic communications 
and multimedia. In early 1995, it became incorporated as a not-for-profit 
organization. Its objectives were to: 

• undertake public education and provide public access points to 
electronic communications and multimedia information systems; 

• improve communications and promote networking among commu- 
nity groups, agencies, organizations, and businesses; and 

• promote and provide funds for education, including continuing 
education, and promote the development of technical skills. 

As mentioned above, theLCN and LCCIN submitted a joint applica- 
tion to IC’s CAP program in late 1995. Since 1996, the partnership has 
been awarded funding for a total of 24 sites. The LCCIN became the 
administrative focus for the CAP program. The funding awarded by CAP 
and its related student hiring programs^' in the first (1996-97) round per- 
mitted the hiring of a part-time coordinator, 30 summer students, and 15 
more part-time students for the fall period. Statistics are available on the 
results of the first round of the program.^^ The database which the LCCIN 
had created for its "Umbrella” was converted for its inclusion in its new 
Web site. The LCCIN has started to develop chat areas and forums for 
community members there. 

The LCCIN is recognized as having raised an awareness of telecomuni- 
cations and information technology in Lansirk County. It has also promoted 
earlier and more fi-equent use of that technology among area residents. 
Thanks at least in part to the LCCIN’s efforts, local Internet Service 
Providers (ISPs) and Web page designers have been created. Now, in its 
role of advocate, the LCN is seeking to build on the CAP program’s suc- 
cess. In an application to the Ontario government, it notes that "(a)n 
appetite for access to the Internet was stimulated by the community’s 
participation in the Community Access Project. There is now universal 
interest in this rapidly expanding phenomenon ... There is a need to 
extend Onet, the provincial Internet backbone, into Lanark County to 
serve commercial Internet providers and their client base.”“ 



Community Access Program/ Summer and Part Time Employment Experience Program (HRDC partnership) 

^ In the first round of the program, 15 CAP sites were established, and in the second, nine. Statistics have been col- 
lected on such factors as hours of site usage, the number of people using the sites, the number of training sessions, 
how people heard about the CAP program, etc. For more detail, see Gordon Wilcox, ’’Lanark County Community 
Access Program: Statistics and Results September 1997" 

LCN, “Business Plan: An Integrated Community Network for Lanark County/’ a proposal submitted to the 
Telecommunications Access Parmerships Program, July 1997, pp. 3-4 
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Table 5.4 Main characteristics of Lanark Communications Network 



Type of technology used 


For networking 


For learning 


Private computer networks 






Public computer networks 


✓ 


✓ 


Internet access 


✓ 




Electronic mail 






Fax and voice mail 






Computer conferencing 






Audio conferencing 






Video conferencing 




✓ 


Computer-based course ware 






Computer-based self-paced instructions 






Live and pre-packaged video 






Type of community served 


Geographic community 


✓ 


Community of interest 




Type of learning promoted 


Informal 




Non-formal 


✓ 


Formal 


✓ 



Source; New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



In addition to its advocacy role, the LCN is engaged in research into 
community needs and the type of telecommunications and information 
technology applications that might be appropriate to meet them. 

TRAINING AND THE USE OF LEARNING AND OTHER TECHNOLOGIES 
Excluding training related to CAP (see below), the LCN has not been 
engaged in training activities outside of those specificaUy related to 
community plaiming and the establishment of an ICN. Learning events 
using videoconferencing have been held, taking advantage of installed 
capacity at local corporate sites. These have been oriented to building 
partnerships and the LCN’s advocacy and research roles. 

However, there are signs that the LCN is seeking to expand its training 
activities beyond their original range. For example, a recent proposal 
to Ontario’s Telecommunications Access Partnership^’" included, among 
seven proposed applications, distance learning to ensure that residents 
have access to post-secondary education and training. The proposal 
suggests that courseware developed by Algonquin College, Carleton 
University, La Cite CoUegiale, and the University of Ottawa be made 
available to Lanark County, by using the new telecommunications infra- 
structure and establishing a distance-learning laboratory at Algonquin 
College’s Perth campus. For the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs project, a training needs analysis is being conducted. Finally, 
through its partnership arrangements, the LCN may be able to take 



^"This program is administered by the Ministry of Economic Development, Ttade and Tourism 











advantage of installed videoconferencing capacities at various manufac- 
turing establishments to help bring about more widespread community 
learning. 

As part of their proposal to the CAP program, the LCCIN, LCN and 
other organizations included among their objectives the provision of 
free Internet and E-mail training. Statistics indicate that in addition to 
the training of CAP site staff, more than 2,400 people have received such 
training since the program’s inception.^ 

IMPACTS AND LESSONS LEARNED 

In its advocacy role, the LCN has had, and is having, a major impact in 
terms of persuading the one telecommunications supplier. Bell Canada, 
to establish an ICN in Lanark County adapted for specific organizations, 
sectors and applications. LCN’s partnership with the LCCIN and other 
organizations in launching CAP is widely viewed as having hastened 
acceptance of and enthusiasm for the Internet and the potential applica- 
tions which follow. 

As for lessons learned, the CAP experience underscores the impor- 
tance of having both project management and training components. 

The LCN success came about through the formation of a successful 
consortium, which was able to recognize the richness of Lanark County's 
human resources and knew how to mobilize them for the common good. 

The role of government in this context, according to representatives of 
the LCN, should be to act as: 

• co-funder to the community-led initiative; 

• catalyst for partnership formation; 

• regulator and policy-maker; and 

• disseminator of best practices and information, including informa- 
tion on learning technologies. 

On this last point, the LCN representatives felt strongly that govern- 
ment should be willing to support projects which would help community 
organizations disseminate their success stories to other communities and 
interested stakeholders. 

5.3 LEARNING CIRCLES OF EDMONTON'S LEARNING LINK 
(ALBERTA) 

DESCRIPTION 

Edmonton's Learning Link is an association of organizations and individuals 
promoting a culture of lifelong learning in the city. One of its primary 
roles is to act as Edmonton’s Community Adult Learning Council. In 
this role, it allocates about $500,000 in provincitil funds to a broad range 
of organizations and groups. It also provides a variety of benefits to its 
members, the great majority of which are organizations such as educa- 
tional institutions, businesses, and non-profit organizations.^ 



Gonlon WTilcox, ibid. This training figure is an estimate based on actual figures of 2.391 plus an unaccounted 
number trained at high school sites where data were not collected, initially 

^®Out of approximately 140 members, between 12 and 20 are individuals 



In 1992, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) singled out Edmonton as one of seven cities in the world recog- 
nized as a promoter of lifelong learning. The Edmonton Community Adult 
Learning Council, which is part of the Learning Link, was mentioned 
as one of three Edmonton organizations that had a significant role in 
fostering this learning climate. 

The Learning Link organized the Canadian Lifelong Learning Lyceum 
1996. It also assumed responsibility for the forum in 1997, and wdl do 
so again in 1998.^’ At the Canadian Lifelong Learning Lyceum 1997, the 
Learning Link officially unveiled its strategy to become a national, incor- 
porated organization called the Canadian Link to Lifelong Learning. The 
conference, called “Great Beginnings,” took place October 30 through 
November 2, 1997. 

In the fan of 1996, the Learning Link launched a new initiative called 
“Learning Circles.” This initiative facilitates non-formal learning among 
adults whose views are being sought on the direction of Edmonton’s 
future socio-economic development. Two of the learning circles use 
Internet-based communication, while the remaining six are conducted 
face-to-face. 

BACKGROUND 

The Learning Link was founded^ in 1969 by a group of nine organizations^ 
which were, at the time, the main providers of non-credit education for 
adults in Edmonton. Their aim was to encourage lifelong learning and 
to jointly advertise their course offerings in a single publication, which 
continues to this day and is now called Learning is Living.^ The organiza- 
tion assumed responsibility for the Community Adult Learning Council 
in Edmonton during the 1970s, a period when such councils were being 
established throughout the province. By 1987, the Learning Link’s 
membership had grown to 23, and by 1994, to 100. As noted earlier, the 
organization now has about 140 members. 

The idea of establishing a Learning Circles program arose through a 
current board member who had participated in study circles in Stoney 
Plain, a small town outside of Edmonton. According to the background 
document prepared on the Learning Link’s Web site: 

Study circles have been with us since the earliest people ... The 
modern study circle is highly developed in Sweden, where one 
in five adults is reported to participate in at least one. Study circle 
programs are growing rapidly around the world through educational 
institutions, farm associations, literacy projects, community groups ... 
A study circle is usually made up of five to 20 people. ...They agree to 
meet several times to address a social or public issue or to study an 
academic, cultural or personal interest subject ... Reading material 



^^Xnfonnation contained in this study is current as of Oct. 15, 1997 

^®When originally founded, it was known as The Edmonton Association for Continuing Education and Recreation 

^Alberta College, Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton Catholic Schools, Edmonton Public Library. Edmonton Parks 
and Recreation, Edmonton Public Schools, Northern Alberta Institute of Technology, the YMCA and the YWCA 

®®This guide, vdiich now contains the course offerings of all its members, is a comprehensive source on lifelong 
learning in Edmonton and is published three times a year and distributed free of charge 
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and audio/visual aids stimulate dialogue from a common reference 
point. There is no teacher in a study circle, but a facilitator who keeps 
the study focused while moving in the direction chosen by partici- 
pants. The learning comes from the participants’ involvement in the 
discussion and the study materials. Cooperation, participation, and 
respect are stressed so that the group can capitalize on the experience 
and the wisdom of all its members. ...^‘ 

MANDATE AND PURPOSE 

The Learning Link’s position is that “lifelong learning is an integral part of 
the life of every Canadian.” The organization considers itself a "champion 
of excellence in lifelong learning in Canada.” It is an advocate for lifelong 
and community learning on behalf of its members, and recognizes "... not 
only the importance of learning but how learning will play a role in a 
changing society.”^ 

Its objectives are to: 

• raise an understanding of the issues affecting learning: 

• encourage a highly skilled, informed, and connected membership; 

• promote an appreciation of the value of learning: and 

• encourage a favourable learning environment. 

At its last Annual General Meeting, held September 30, 1997, the 
Learning Link made a decision to launch itself as a national organization. 
It also decided to act as a catalyst in the formation of a national consor- 
tium of agencies with an interest in lifelong learning. The Learning Link 
believes this will help give national prominence to the issue of lifelong 
learning, its importance to all citizens, and the critical role it will play 
in Canada’s future socio-economic development. This transition in the 
organization’s identity arises in part from its role as organizer of the 
national “Lyceum” conference on lifelong learning discussed earlier. 



Table 5.5 Learning Circles of Edmonton's Learning Link 



f^lestone 


Date 1 


Establishment of the Edmonton Association for Continuing Education 
and Recreation (EAGER) by nine community partners in non-formal 
education 


1969 


EAGER agrees to assume responsibility for the Further Education 
Council for Edmonton 


1970s 


EAGER renames itself the “Learning Link” and membership rises to 100 


1994 


The Learning Link assumes responsibility for an annual, national 
conference on lifelong learning in Canada, called “Lyceum” 


1996 


The Learning Link launches its first Learning Circles program, partly 
based on electronic conferencing and listservers 


November 

1997 


The Learning Link announces its anticipated transformation into a 
national organization 


November 

1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



On the Internet at http://www.connect.ab.ca/~tllink/learning_circles.hunl 

On the Internet at http://www.connect.ab.ca/-tUink/vision.himl and http://www.connect.ab.ca/-tUink/ 
canleam / Vision, h mil 
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PARTNERS INVOLVED AND ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
The Learning Link is a membership association; its core functions 
are paid for by membership fees, but there is sometimes a charge for 
special events and programs to offset costs. In addition, the Learning 
Link administers funding provided by government for particular pro- 
grams or purposes, and funding from other sources such as non-profit 
organizations. For example, the Learning Link administers the Computers 
for Schools program on behalf of Industry Canada, and, as mentioned 
earlier, allocates funding provided by the Alberta government to member 
organizations offering adult education. In contrast, its Learning is Living 
guide, which is published three times a year, is funded entirely through 
membership fees, sponsors, and advertising. 

For the Learning Circles pilot, funding has been provided by the 
Muttart Foundation, a non-profit organization that funds activities of 
a social nature, and the Alberta government’s Ministry of Advanced 
Education and Career Development. There are no fees for participants. 

The federal government (HRDC) partiaUy sponsored the “Great 
Beginnings” Lyceum, which, as noted earlier, saw the Learning Link 
begin its transformation into a national organization. 

STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 

The Learning Link is an incorporated, non-profit membership association. 
As such, it must be governed by a board of directors or similar body, and 
have officers and members. It is also required to have goals and to abide 
by its constitution or bylaws. The organization’s board of directors is 
elected from its membership. 

The Learning Circles pilot initiative is being managed by a project 
officer and one of the directors. 

ACTIVITIES 

The Learning Circles pilot is intended to help adults learn about issues 
that are critical to their community, and to contribute to the development 
of ideas and actions which may have a bearing on how these issues 
develop in the future. The pilot is based on a report released in 1996 by 
the Muttart Foundation, called Edmonton 2005: A Place for All. The report 
included a synthesis of the input of some 1,300 interested community 
members. 

Drawing on the report, the Learning Circles pilot project has developed 
eight themes: demographics; work and career development; lifelong 
learning; technology and learning; vision to action; development and 
standards; economic development; and Edmonton as an information 
city. Each theme is the basis of one learning circle. Participants were 
expected to meet face-to-face or electronicaUy once a week through the 
month of November. No more than 12 participants are accepted in each 
learning circle, and these participants are nominated from among the 
members of the Learning Link. 

The proceedings of each learning circle are recorded either manually 
or electronically by the facilitator. Facilitators produce reports which 
are forwarded to Edmonton for analysis by a University of Alberta PhD. 





Table 5.6 Main characteristics of Learning Circles of Edmonton's Learning Link 



Type of technology used 


For networking 


For learning 


Private computer networks 






Public computer networks 






Internet access 




✓ 


Electronic mail 


✓ 




Fax and voice mail 




✓ 


Computer conferencing 


✓ 


✓ 


Audioconferencing 






Videoconferencing 






Computer-based courseware 






Computer-based self-paced instructions 






Live and pre-packaged video 






Type of community served 


Geographic community 


✓ 


Community of interest 


✓ 


' Type of learning promoted 


Informal 




Non-formal 


✓ 


Formal 





Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



Student, who has the appropriate expertise to assess the process and the 
ability to manage the content. A final report was completed by February 
1997, and copies were forwarded by the Learning Link to the Muttart 
Foundation, the provincial government, and participants. Copies were 
also made available to interested parties. 

TRAINING AND THE USE OF LEARNING AND OTHER TECHNOLOGIES 
Two Internet-based technologies are used for two of the learning circles. 
Both, therefore, require that participants have Internet access. One, the 
“Edmonton as an information city” circle, had participants download ICQ 
chat software, produced by Mirabilis Corporation, which is available as 
freeware on the Web. This software allows for real-time dialogue between 
learning circle participants, who are also able to see the dialogue as it is 
produced. 

The other technology-based learning circle uses a list server process, 
where participants can tune in at any time to provide their thoughts and 
observe earlier dialogue, but will not actually “meet” one another online. 

IMPACTS AND LESSONS LEARNED 

Although it is too early to say what the specific impact of the Learning 
Circles will be, similar sessions organized by the Learning Link in the 
past have: 

• helped raise an awareness of given issues; 

• helped participants become better acquainted with other community 
members and the resources that each can bring to an initiative; 
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• cultivated a sense of responsibility, involvement and self-worth 
among participants; and 

• assisted in the articulation of the types of changes that might be 
required to address specific issues. 

Technology has helped in this process by making information more 
readily available to people through fax, E-mail and the Internet. However, 
data have not been collected to determine the extent to which these tech- 
nologies have contributed to participants’ knowledge of, and interest in, 
the Learning Link. 

For the Learning Link, partnerships have been a key factor to its 
success. It draws heavily on the volunteer contribution of its members 
and depends on them to circulate its material among their own staff 
and/or members. 

5.4 NORTH SYDNEY ENTREPRENEURIAL CENTRE (NORTH 
SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA) 

DESCRIPTION 

The North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre is housed in the North Sydney 
Human Resources Centre of Canada (HRCC), occupying one side of the 
office in an open- concept design. It is a partnership involving a range of 
locally based agencies that have an interest in training and emplojmient 
issues. It offers labour market and employment information, and other 
career-building resources to recipients of employment insurance (El) and 
social assistance, students, and other community members seeking jobs, 
including those currently employed. Its emphasis has been increasingly 
placed on preventing unemplojmient, and many of its activities and 
resources are oriented to that end. 

The Centre has drawn praise from observers as a place where "... tech- 
nology, but just as importantly, the staff and their attitudes have created 
a friendly, flexible and helpful environment which promotes learning 
and self-help in the planning for careers and employment.” In essence, 
the Entrepreneurial Centre sees itself as a "... career centre rather than 
a traditional employment centre a resource centre rather than a 
service centre. 

BACKGROUND 

The North Sydney HRCC serves a population of approximately 30,000 
living in industrial Cape Breton, and including the towns of North Sydney 
and Sydney Mines, as well as Victoria County and a part of Cape Breton 
County. The collapse of the area’s traditional resource industries — fishing 
and coal — and the dramatic downsizing of the steel mill have resulted 
in widespread unemployment. The March 1997 official unemplojmient 
rate was 27.4 percent, twice that for the province of Nova Scotia and 
three times the national rate. A trend of outmigration, which began in 
the 1960s, continues, with a population decline of five percent between 
1986 and 1991. 



^On the Internet at http://www.english/cbreton/nsydney/partnets/centre/intro.htin 
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The Cape Breton economy is beginning to diversify, and there was a 
sense among certain community members that the community needed 
more entrepreneurial approaches to finding employment of all kinds, 
including part-time, contract, and self-employment, and jobs in develop- 
ing sectors. There was also a perception that preventive approaches were 
the most effective strategies to counter long-term unemployment, and 
that the self-help skUls needed to develop such strategies among adults 
and youth were as important as the strategies themselves. Finally, the 
lack of access to reliable information, on the Internet and elsewhere, 
was perceived to be a significant obstacle to people in search of work. 

The Entrepreneurial Centre had its origin in an earlier history of col- 
laboration between the Cape Breton-Victoria County School Board and 
the North Sydney HRCC. Downsizing, combined with greater expecta- 
tions for service improvement, provided the impetus for the two agencies 
to examine ways of service delivery across jurisdictions. Additional partners 
were brought to the table, including both public- and private-sector 
organizations, and the Centre was officially opened in January 1996. 

MANDATE AND PURPOSE 

The purpose of the Entrepreneurial Centre is to provide an integrated 
information service to benefit the whole community in the area of 
careers and employment. Most importantly, it "... provides unemployed 
adults and students with the tools they need to identify and access career 
opportunities in today’s economy.”^ Most of these tools, such as computer- 
based programs and Internet access, would not otherwise be available to 
community members. The Centre’s staff also points clients to, and helps 
them access, the best sources of information, whether local, provincial, 
or national, for their job searches. 

The Centre has two major objectives: to get unemployed people 
back to work as quickly as possible, and to promote a re-allocation of 
resources away from El and into investments in people. 

There are no terms and conditions which are associated with the 
Centre’s goal in a legal sense, but all partners have their own mandates, 
and the activities in which they participate must be consistent with these. 



Table 5.7 Milestones of the North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre 



Milestone 


Date 


Informal collaboration between Cape Breton-Victoria County 


Early 1990s to 


School Board and North Sydney HRCC 


date 


Establishment of the North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre, a 


January 1996 


partnership including several agencies 


Twelve public- and private-sector partners gather to sponsor the 
North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre 


March 1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



^^Martell Consulting Services Ltd., “The North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre; An Experiment in Partnership and 
Technology,” Consultant Report. April 1997, p. 3 
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PARTNERS INVOLVED AND ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 



As of March 1997, there were 12 partners working together for the 
benefit of the Entrepreneurial Centre. These included: HRDC, the Cape 
Breton-Victoria County School Board, the Nova Scotia Department of 
Community Services, the Northside Economic Development Assistance 
Corporation, Enterprise Cape Breton Corporation, the Sectoral Skills 
Council of the Electrical and Electronics Industry of Canada, the Nova 
Scotia Power Corporation, Porter Dillon Ltd., InterNav Ltd., Virtual 
Media, Art Plus, and Atlantic Connect. 

All of the partners contribute resources, which may take the form of 
cash or in-kind contributions, or a combination of the two. The public 
sector provides the core funding, the most major contributor being 
HRDC, which provides space, overhead costs, and funding for approxi- 
mately three full-time staff,^^ as well as computer hardware and software 
related to career guidance and labour market information. The Department 
of Community Services supplies computer equipment and a full-time 
staff member, plus employment counsellors who spend about two days 
a week at the Centre. The school board provides two full-time technology 
instructors and a guidance counsellor, in addition to technology mod- 
ules, software and hardware. The Northside Economic Development 
Assistance Corporation provides a Business Services module, facilitates 
regular self-employment and youth entrepreneurship program sessions, 
and contributes advice and guidance to individuals interested in starting 
their own business. 

Locally based companies provide sector-specific training modules and 
lesson plans, which they pay for, and also make cash contributions, as 
well as supply expertise for certain activities. Local companies work with 
the school board’s technical instructors to develop these modules, with an 
eye to ensuring that the end-product is both relevant to local industrial 
needs and suitable as a training package for students. 

Government’s role in this initiative has been to provide ongoing finan- 
cial support, which has been critical. Equally important, in the Centre’s 
view, is a proactive community base, which works together effectively to 
achieve collective goals. At the same time, it is important to recognize 
the critical leadership role played by both federal and local government 
officials. In this instance, leadership for the initiative initially came from 
the HRCC and the school board: “Both the HRCC manager and superinten- 
dent of the school board are seen by their respective bodies as risk-takers 
and leaders in the take-up of new ideas. Having the firm commitment 
from their leadership made it easier ... to obtain support for the concept 
among their respective organizations. In North Sydney, there is local 
support among individuals in the government agencies operating here 
which is very helpful, and it would be beneficial to have more recognition 
at upper levels, too.” 

STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 

The Entrepreneurial Centre is guided by a steering committee which 
meets each month. Representatives of the partners are present, along 



^®This number varies 







with a student and a worker-client. At these meetings, members discuss 
the scheduling of programs and projects and other time- allocation, along 
with any special projects or new opportunities. Working committees are 
created on an ad hoc basis, as needed. There is no legal structure for the 
partnership. Rather, a commitment to deliver on a collective goal brings 
the partners to the table. 

ACTIVITIES 

Group orientation sessions introduce clients to the Entrepreneurial 
Centre. These are held weekly, with no more than 20 participants. Special 
group orientation sessions are arranged as needed. Most users take an 
orientation session and then move on to the modules of their choice. 

The key information and learning resources of the Centre consist of 
career identification packages, current labour market information, and 
technological modules. 

The career guidance module consists of a computerized work station 
which is equipped with software that identifies employment options 
appropriate to a given client’s particular talents and interests. Among 
other things, the labour market information module provides informa- 
tion on 509 occupations, including prospects for employment and salary 
levels, and a local labour market review. A resume writing corner consists 
of two computers with software that simulates an interview situation. 
Several computers provide Internet access and computer skills programs. 



Table 5.8 Main characteristics of North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre 



Type of technology used 


For networking 


For learning 


Private computer networks 




✓ 


Public computer networks 






Internet access 


✓ 


✓ 


Electronic mail 






Fax and voice mail 






Computer conferencing 






Audioconferencing 






Videoconferencing 






Computer-based courseware 




✓ 


Computer-based self-paced instructions 




✓ 


Live and pre-packaged video 






Type of comnnunity served 


Geographic community 


✓ 


Community of interest 




Type of learning promoted 


Informal 




Non-formal 


✓ 


Formal 





Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 
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The technological modules provide users with some practical knowledge 
about technology-related careers in such areas as electronics, alternate 
energy, environmental technology, computer-aided design, 3-D anima- 
tion, and communications. There is also a business development module 
and a math software program. 

All of the above activities take place in a positive atmosphere where 
help is close at hand. Paid staff and two full-time volunteers assist clients 
with the various computer programs and technologies. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that the volunteers are sometimes El or social 
assistance recipients, or other prospective job-seekers intent on gaining 
practical experience. It should also be noted that staff are encouraged to 
keep up with relevant software developments. 

Special programs and initiatives also operate at the Centre, or with 
Centre support and guidance. For example. The Job Find Club and Early 
Bird Job Find Club are four-week group sessions that provide participants 
with job search techniques, and in the case of the latter, with specific 
information on jobs as they become available. The Centre hosts computer 
camps for youth and adults throughout the year. Youth may attend the 
School- to-Work Transition program, which operates in the Centre 
Monday to Thursday after school and is designed to introduce the 
students to the various modules there. 

Tracking clients manually started only a year ago. Since then, the 
Entrepreneurial Centre has pioneered the use of “Contact 4” software for 
capturing the appropriate data. HRDC originally intended this software 
to be used for other purposes, but it has proven quite useful in helping 
clients find employment. For example, from July-November 1996, 15 
out of 107 clients referred by the provincial Department of Community 
Services found employment, resulting in an estimated $44,000 saving in 
El/social assistance expenditures. From December 1996 to September 
1997, 50 of the 259 clients who were referred found employment, at 
projected savings of nearly $159,000. 

TRAINING AND THE USE OF LEARNING AND OTHER TECHNOLOGIES 
Technology within the context of a facilitating environment has been an 
important element in the North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre’s success. 
The technology has benefitted both staff and clients. It has enabled staff 
to take on the role of career counsellors more effectively and comfortably 
by serving as “coaches” rather than “teachers.” Thanks to the new tech- 
nologies, they have been able to help people help themselves. 

With respect to clients, these same resources, based on the latest 
information and career choice methodology, have allowed them to 
begin to make the match between their own particular abilities and 
skills and a suitable career path. It has been written that, “(p)rior to the 
Entrepreneurial Centre, it was often the availability of training dollars 
dedicated to specific training opportunities that drove the client’s 
back-to-work action plan rather than the client’s skills or interests.”^® With 
the new technologies in place, this is far less often the case than it was in 
the past. 



Martell Consulting Services Ltd, ibid., p. 20 



IMPACTS AND LESSONS LEARNED 

An important impact which the North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre has 
achieved — but one that is not easy to measure — is the optimism it gives 
those who use it. Described by clients as “a place brimming with hope,”®^ 
it hosts an average of 1,000 visits per month, no mean feat in a geographic 
area of 30,000 people. 

The Centre’s experience with partnerships has been positive. For 
example, in the words of a local official with the provincial Department 
of Community Services, “(c)oupled with our new direction is the growing 
awareness that partnerships are the most effective way to maximize the 
impact of scarce public resources. Strategic partnerships had to be forged 
and our partnership with HRDC in general and the North Sydney Entre- 
preneurial Centre was a natural fit.”“ One of the lessons learned by the 
Department was the need to be aware of the ideas generated by local 
staff, and to be supportive of innovation on their part. In this case, the 
inspiration and motivation for partnership formation with the Entrepre- 
neurial Centre came from the line staff who in fact created the proposal, 
and who, as local representatives of the Department of Social Services, 
continue to be committed to the dehvery of an integrated community- 
based project. 

Another lesson is the degree of inter-agency and inter-partner learning 
that can be achieved when local community organizations and members 
come to the table. The resources that partners can offer one another are 
not merely financial, but include knowledge, information, expert advice, 
practical suggestions on strategies and activities, and so on. This recogni- 
tion that there are widespread resources — human as well as financial — 
in a community that can be tapped for the common good has been among 
the project’s more valuable lessons. Throughout its history, the Entrepre- 
neurial Centre has been open to community input, and consequently, all 
kinds of advice is offered by community members and partners, some of 
which can be very innovative. 

Another important lesson learned is that combining a helpful, coach- 
ing environment with technology can contribute to self-reliance for the 
job-seeker, who is consequently motivated to carry out an active job 
search or to think of alternatives, such as self-employment. Both the 
technology and the in-house, in-person training are critical for this 
happy result. In the view of the Centre’s director, it is often the lack of 
reliable and up-to-date information that serves as a major disincentive to 
job-seeking. By providing job-seekers with the appropriate information, 
as well as the tools needed to access it, the Centre has gone a long way 
toward bolstering the confidence of individuals who, in different circum- 
stances and given the region’s extremely high unemployment rate, might 
simply have given up looking for work. 

In the view of the Entrepreneurial Centre, public policy can contribute 
in a positive way if it supports communities that have learned to work in 
partnership. For example, incentives could be structured in such a way 



^ Ibid., p. 1 

^ Proceedings of a presentation made by Keith MacMillan. N.S. Department of Social Services 
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as to permit community organizations to retain some of the El and social 
assistance savings they realized through their own innovative actions. 
Another way for government to promote and support community action 
is to give positive examples more recognition at all levels of government, 
and to assist those community groups that have been successful in get- 
ting the word out. 



5.5 LUMBY COMMUNITY INTERNET ACCESS fLUMBY, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA) 

DESCRIPTION 

Since 1996, the Lumby Community Internet Access (LCIA) initiative has 
been providing free public community access to the Internet at one of 
the area’s elementary schools, using its well- equipped computer lab. 
Instruction by LCIA volunteers is available to users when they drop into 
the site during designated off-school hours. 

In addition, the LCIA will, for a fee, provide computer and Internet 
training, some of which is combined with other types of training. It is 
currently working on proposals that would introduce technology-based 
employment and career-oriented training for adults at the site, along 
with two other sites soon to be launched at local schools. 

The LCIA’s creation has stimulated other local activity, including a 
social “visioning” process, the formation of a local ISP, and the creation 
of an alliance of Web page designers including youth, volunteers and 
professionals. New networks with other community access sites are 
being formed, which would encourage cross-regional information 
exchange and training in the North Okanagan. 

BACKGROUND 

Lumby, a small village of approximately 1,800 residents, is located in 
the North Okanagan region of British Columbia, but it also serves other 
smaller villages and rural residents in the area, with a total population 
in the vicinity of 5,700. Forestry and farming have traditionally been the 
region’s economic mainstays. However, it is questionable how much 
longer they will continue to be. Increased international competition 
and environmental regulations, together with problems related to the 
structure of the forestry industry, are forcing this sector into transition — 
a transition that has far-reaching implications for the North Okanagan 
region. Current unemployment rates are very high, especially among the 
region’s youth. A Forest Renewal B.C. assessment for the region indicated 
that approximately 40 percent of its loggers have not completed Grade 12. 

As a member of the Board of Directors of the Whitevalley Community 
Resource Centre — a non-profit, community-based service which pro- 
vides counselling, employment assistance, referral, and informal training 
to families, youth, and adults — the principal of one of the local elemen- 
tary schools has long been keenly aware of the chaDenges facing the 
community. The need to devise innovative strategies to ensure that 
Lumby could achieve its own socio-economic goals was clear. 



In 1995, the principal saw an opportunity present itself in the 
provincial government’s new “Community Schools” program. It was 
his hope that the schools in the Lumby area could provide community 
access to the information highway, along with other services for the 
community at large. But although he was successful in obtaining funding 
for various joint services to be offered among the region’s schools, the 
information highway access element of his proposal was not supported. 
Later in 1995, however, a proposal was submitted to the CAP program 
and funding for hardware and connectivity was obtained for J.W. Inglis 
Elementary School, one of the three schools involved in the Community 
Schools Association. Continued Industry Canada (IC) funding for the 
hiring of summer students and digitization has helped the initiative to 
expand. 

MANDATE AND PURPOSE 

The mission of the Lumby Community Internet Access program is “[t]o 
provide access to and training about the Internet for Lumby and visitors 
to Lumby and District community members, and to increase opportuni- 
ties for community development.” Its vision is “[t]o have every citizen, 
organization, business of Lumby and visitor to Lumby be able to access 
and use the Community Access Site to improve the quality of life for 
themselves and our community.” 

Drawing inspiration from previous work with the Health Community 
Restructuring Process,^® project leaders are convinced that the best way to 
ensure overall community health is to tackle poverty and unemployment. 
In planning the project, they have also borne in mind the Telecommunities 
Canada definition of a community freenet, which should include the 
four elements of: 1) access, 2) content, 3) E-mail, and 4) discussion 
groups. The initiative’s main objectives include: 1) providing low-cost 
or free community access to the Internet; 2) building partnerships to 
share resources: 3) providing training and employment opportunities 
to community members; and 4) sharing best practices with other com- 
munities. 

PARTNERS INVOLVED AND ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

Five partners, all of whom administer or donate funding and/or provide 
in-kind contributions, are involved in the LCIA. These include School 
District #22; the WhitevaUey Community Resource Centre, which 
provides audits and financial accounts on behalf of the LCIA; an Internet 
service provider called Okanagan Internet Junction, which donates $25 
for every new account that it receives through referrals from the LCIA; 
the Monashee Web Programmers’ Alliance, which provides Web page 
design services to local businesses and individuals and puts 60 percent 
of its earnings back into the LCIA; and, finally, the Community Schools 
Association. Four schools belong to the last, including Charles Bloom 
Secondary School, J.W. Inglis Elementary School, Whitevale Elementary 
School, and Cherryville Elementary School. 







^®This process was informed by World Health Organization findings concerned with the determinants of health 
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Table 5.9 Milestones of the Lumby Community Internet Access Initiative 



1 Milestone 


Date 


Application to B.C. "Community Schools" funding; information 
highway access was refused, but other elements were funded; 
partnership strengthened between the district's schools, and school 
facilities opened up for recreation and informal learning for adults 
and families 


1995 


Application to CAP program 


Fall 1995 


Funding for one site at J.W. Inglis Elementary School obtained 


Spring 1996 


CAP summer students hired (HRDC partner) and volunteers 
recruited 


Spring- 
Summer 1996 


Vision 2020 community participation meeting 


February 1997 


Establishment of the "Monashee institute" 


Summer 1997 


CAP summer students hired 


Summer 1997 


IC Digital Collections funding received and digitization project 
initiated 


1997 


New CAP sites to be opened at the three other district schools 


Late Fall 1997 



Source; New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



The first three schools keep their facilities open for after-hours use 
by community members within the context of their joint Community 
Schools program. Currently, J.W. Inglis contributes its computer lab to 
the project. It is expected that computer labs will soon be available at 
two other schools (Charles Bloom and Whitevale) and that these schools 
will be included in the LCIA. Cherryville School has just been added to 
the list, with an Internet access site provided through a partnership 
between the Community Futures Development Corporation (CFDC) 
of Vernon and IC. 

Government has been, and continues to be, critical to this initiative 
in terms of providing funding both for the launch of the LCLA and for 
the initiation of new programs and projects. At the federal level, IC’s CAP 
program, along with its CAP Summer Student program (HRDC partner), 
have both been vital. The CAP funding provides for the basic connectivity 
hardware. Without this funding, the project could not have been started. 
Funding support continues from these sources, to which IC’s Digital 
Collections program has added this year. Now funds are also being 
obtained from HRDC through the Community Futures Development 
Corporation in Vernon, which, through a partnership with IC, will be sup- 
porting a North Okanagan Community Network. Six community Internet 
access sites will be included, among them Lumby. The idea is to bring 
people from the different sites together to enable them to work as a col- 
lective body to assess needs, including training. 

The B.C. government’s Community Schools program has also been 
important. This program has made it possible for the schools to work 
together to offer, through partnership, their facilities (including the com- 
puter labs) and programs to community members during after-school 
hours. Nor is this the only provincial program that could benefit the 
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Lumby initiative. Just recently, a Monashee Community Network has 
been proposed to the B.C. Communities Connect program. There is also 
hope that funding from the B.C. Forest Renewal program can be secured. 

Throughout this LCIA initiative, the issue of sustainability has always 
been critical. For example, monthly costs of $100 are incurred for Internet 
line charges. New projects and programs are assessed to determine whether 
they can and should be implemented on a cost-recovery basis. For exam- 
ple, although basic Internet access and instruction are available for free 
on a “drop-in” basis, scheduled training courses usually require some 
form of payment, which helps to offset the initiative’s costs. Sustainability 
is also promoted by the Monashee Web Programmers’ Alliance, the group 
which, as noted earlier, re-directs 60 percent of the proceeds from its 
Web page design services back to the LCIA. 

In addition, volunteers and students are relied upon heavily. They 
receive both general computer and Internet training, and more specific 
training and experience related to supervising the Internet access site. 
Students hired under the CAP Summer Students program (HRDC partner) 
in 1996, together with key community volunteers, laid the groundwork 
for the supervision of the LCIA site at the school. Among other things, 
the students and volunteers developed an interview procedure for new 
volunteers, introduced an orientation process, and wrote volunteer guide- 
lines, user policies, and administrative procedures to allow members and 
visitors to come and go from the lab. 

STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 

The LCIA itself has no formal legal structure; however, its financial 
“parent” is the WhitevaUey Community Resource Centre, a registered 
charitable society. WhitevaUey serves as the LCIA’s legal entity and enters 
into proposals and contracts on its behalf. 

Overall direction for the LCIA is provided by its steering committee, 
which consists of 10 members. Some of these members also sit on its 
various advisory committees, subcommittees and/or working groups. 
There are seven such groups, including Community Schools, CAP 
Summer Student program. Technical Support, Finance/ Recordkeeping, 
Courses and Training, Volunteers, and the Monashee Web Programmers’ 
Alliance. The steering committee includes representatives from each of 
the partners, plus interested community members. 

To engage even more community participation in the initiative, the 
LCIA launched the “Vision 2020” exercise in February 1997. Sponsored by 
CTV, Chrysler Corporation, IC, the Province of New Brunswick’s C-Space 
and the University of New Brunswick, Vision 2020 is “a forum to encour- 
age Canadians to participate, dialogue and record their thoughts about 
their communities and their country as we approach and move well into 
the next millennium.” It is also “... a dynamic Web site designed to unite 
communities across Canada through online project participation well 
into the next millennium.”"" Fifty people met on February 6 to begin the 
process of creating a vision for Lumby, while CTV News staff filmed and 
later broadcast the proceedings. This process continues. 




"°On the Internet at http://cnet.unb.ca:1997/vision2020/ 
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ACTIVITIES'” 

The LCIA’s primary activity is to provide free public access to the Internet, 
along with basic instruction on how to use a computer and the Internet." 
The LCIA lab is open Tuesdays and Thursdays, 3:00 - 5:00 p.m. and 6:00 - 
9:00 p.m., plus Saturdays noon - 3:00 p.m. Volunteers and student staff 
supervise the lab and provide instruction as needed. 

For a fee, the LCIA also provides scheduled courses, with topics such 
as computer keyboarding, computer use and Internet use for seniors, as 
well as courses entitled “Introduction to the Internet,” “Creating Your 
Own Home Page," and “Upgrading to Windows 95.” 

Short-term, intensive instruction, combined with training in other 
areas, has been arranged. For example, two sessions of a five-day integrated 
course were offered in the summer of 1997 through the “Monashee 
Institute.” Individual registration was $300. Each day combined one-half 
day of computer lab work with curriculum- oriented field studies in the 
remaining half. Disciplines such as ecology, water resource management, 
energy, and forestry were included, and site visits to relevant areas and 
discussions with experts were arranged. Instructors included local teach- 
ers and resource people. 

With funding support from IC, the LCIA has begun a digitization 
project which will make available online an historical and economic 
account of the Lumby area. A staffing coordinator will be hired to recruit 
historians and economists, preferably from the local area, and research 
staff will be trained. 

A proposal has been submitted to the Forest Renewal B.C. program for 
the introduction of adult training programs structured around learning 
software, local instructors, and experts at a distance. This program would 
use the facilities of the LCIA lab and other community access labs in 
community schools, and would provide needed services such as child 
care. 

Finally, there are also hopes that “community career centres” can be 
set up at the community access sites in the Lumby region. 

TRAINING AND THE USE OF LEARNING AND OTHER TECHNOLOGIES 
Technology, specifically Internet connectivity, was critical to the initiative, 
which was equally reliant on the computer resources at J.W Inglis School. 
However, it must be remembered that the inspiration for the initiative 
came from a community leader who came firom an educational institu- 
tion, was himself an accomplished Internet user, and who was also very 
closely linked to the local community-based social services organization. 
There was an initial resistance among the relevant organizations and 
community leaders in Lumby, due more to their disbelief in the power 
of the Internet than anything else, but the principal of J.W. Inglis was 
determined to see access come to the community in one way or another. 
By the time the LCIA site was opened, the initial resistance had largely 

Statistics on use of these services are being collected, but at the time of vYiiting these data were not available. It is 
anticipated that this information will be available shortly 



^ Community members vdio drop in to the LCIA lab learn how to: turn a computer on and off, use a mouse, man- 
age flies, open and close programs, use a word processing and draw program, search the Internet, use E-mail, and 
download material from the Internet 
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disappeared. Highly skilled and motivated volunteers gravitated toward 
the project, thus helping to provide the momentum needed to deliver 
it to the community and the region. Now the LCIA, by its success, has 
proved itself a catalyst for the establishment of community access sites 
elsewhere. 

In the coming months, new technology will be introduced, though 
in some cases this will depend on the success that the LCIA has with its 
various proposals for additional funding. The Chebucto Suite, developed 
by the volunteers associated with the Halifax freenet, will permit new 
LCIA members to take out personal E-mail accounts for an extremely 
low annual fee."^ One possible problem is that of competition between 
the Chebucto Suite tmd the local ISP, which so far has been a partner; 
however, it is believed that this problem can be resolved. 

LCIA has also submitted a proposal to the Forest Renewal B.C. program. 
The objective here is to provide technology-based adult training both at 
the LCIA lab and at other community access sites coming available 
among the community’s schools. There is an expectation that the “Star 
10-20” learning software for adults, which New Brunswick is providing 
to aU of its community access sites under the Connect NB Branche 
initiative, would be a useful tool for this purpose. Indeed, the LCIA has 
informed itself about this product, and is exploring different ways to 
acquire it and adapt it for regionally relevant training under the guidance 
of local instructors and experts. To encourage the participation of those 
living in remote areas, or who have child- care responsibilities, the LCIA 
intends to offer a “total package.” It would include child-care services, 
videoconferencing to permit experts from different regions or countries 
to participate in the training, and various other elements. 

On the telecommunications infrastructure side, the community 
access funding permitted the pvuchase of a Switch 56 router produced 
by Gandalf but supplied by B.C. Tel. This allowed the school to “tunnel” 
out from its LAN and make a connection to the Internet. Now, radio 
signals can be used in combination with T1 switching — a technology 
that didn’t exist two years ago in Lumby, but which is now offered by the 
local ISPs. As a result, prospective computer owners have a much better 
chance of getting hooked up themselves than they did in the past. 



IMPACTS AND LESSONS LEARNED 

The most rewarding aspect of the LCIA has been its ability to breathe 
new life into the community and stimulate imaginative thinking and 
actions which promise socio-economic development. This has led to 
another perception: In any given community, some people will tend to 
possess a long-term vision, while others will be more concerned with 
the obstacles and concrete issues of the day. A mechanism is needed to 
channel thinking so that different perspectives can be linked into realistic 
options for communities. These must be options that take into account 
both long- and short-term perspectives and recognize the barriers, but 
which also incorporate devices to get around those barriers in the effort 
to realize a better socio-economic future. Thus, what might be needed 

The fee wUl be $10 for individuals and $20 for families 



Table 5.10 Main characteristics of Lumby Community Internet Access 



Type of technology used 


For networking 


For learning 


Private computer networks 






Public computer networks 






Internet access 


✓ 


✓ 


Electronic mail 






Fax and voice mail 






Computer conferencing 






Audioconferencing 






Videoconferencing 






Computer-based courseware 






Computer-based self-paced instructions 






Live and pre-packaged video 






Type of community served 


Geographic community 


✓ 


Community of interest 




Type of learning promoted 


Informal 


✓ 


Non-formal 


✓ 


Formal 





Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



for many other communities in Canada are suitable social mechanisms 
— designs for social processes — to allow them to achieve their fullest 
possible social and economic development. 

In the case of community development initiatives, sustainability is 
always a critical issue. Political leaders come and go, as do government 
and other sources of funding. It is therefore necessary in any initiative 
to ensure, from the outset, that mechanisms have been incorporated to 
derive funding from a variety of sources — including users. 

Technology was vital to the success of the LCIA. Community members 
were enthused by the computers, the Internet and the instruction, which 
took place in an informal learning environment which was at once struc- 
tured and secure. The result has been a kind of “cascade” effect, with 
students and volunteers training more students and volunteers, and 
community members passing on their insights and enthusiasm to others. 

Now what is important, in the view of the LCIA’s leadership, is more 
government recognition of this and other successful initiatives, to help 
spread these stories more widely around Canada. Sometimes it is difficult 
to get the word out locally and regionally and convince people of an 
initiative’s merits until national bodies point to the success stories and 
spread the word. Industry Canada has offered special recognition and a 
special effort on the part of some program staff — for example those in 
the department’s regional office — to raise the profile of the LCIA and 
help out."" Those who go out of their way to help successful initiatives 

^ For example, one IC staff person agreed to use his lunch hour tape recording a Vancouver tower clock striking 
noon, which the LCIA was able to use in its "Vinual Canada Day” celebration 
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should also receive some distinction; perhaps written up in a newsletter 
or something similar. 

The point is that recognition has to happen in meaningful ways; 
not necessarily big or expensive ways.” It should reward the risk-takers 
and help to legitimize their activities. If the success stories can be made 
available online, as the LCIA itself has already started to do on its Web 
site,"*^ so much the better. Similarly, partnership experiences and practices 
should also be online. IC has provided some funds to permit networking 
and sharing information at regional and national workshops, and this 
has been very important. Nurturing networking between communities, 
so they can share views on process as well as technology, would be of 
great help in this regard. 

It is very important for communities to be aware of the policy direc- 
tions government is planning to take with regard to technology. In some 
cases, knowledge of these policy directions can be of great benefit to 
communities. For example, the LCIA has received information on the 
Spectrum, Information Technology and Telecommunications sector of 
IC’s policy directions relating to the information highway. As a result, 
the LCIA can draw on this information for use in its own planning. 

As well, government at all levels should pay attention to the ease with 
which funding proposals can be submitted, and to the flexibility of their 
programs. Some programs, such as IC’s Digital Collections program, con- 
tain very rigid criteria but provide relatively little funding. Others, such as 
the Vision 2020 initiative, also don’t offer a great deal of money, but have 
application forms which are relatively easy to complete, which renders 
them very cost-effective. Proposal templates are very helpful. About five 
to 10 percent of the LCIA leader’s time is spent trying to obtain resources, 
and he has recognized that he may soon have to start picking and choos- 
ing between those programs which are worth investing time in, and those 
which are not. 

The final point made by the leader of the LCIA is that community- 
based initiatives must try to lever one success from another, and that the 
pertinent levels of government and other sponsors should be supportive 
of this effort. For example, a digital camera donated frnm Shell Environmental 
will be used to participate in a biodiversity project managed out of the 
State University of New York. The effort wiU be to film an ecological 
reserve containing about 90 percent of B.C.’s indigenous species, a 
reserve which is only 10 minutes away from Lumby. 




^®See hnp://www.monashee.com/manual/ 
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6. Lessons Learned 



This chapter provides an analysis of the case studies and, to a lesser 
extent, of the examples of CLNs highlighted in Chapter 4. Building on 
the framework proposed in Chapter 3, the analysis seeks to provide a 
basis for comparing the cases and for identifying both differences and 
similarities. The chapter begins with a discussion of the importance of 
partnership for the establishment and operation of the various CLNs. 
This is followed by a discussion on the “community factor,” that is, the 
importance of community control and the contribution made by com- 
munity actors and resources in the establishment, functioning, and 
impacts of CLNs. The role played by technology in CLNs is in a third 
section, while the next focuses on the issue of sustainability. The last 
part reviews the impact on learning. 

6.1 IMPORTANCE AND NATURE OF PARTNERSHIP 

Much can be said about the importance of partnership for CLNs. First of 
all, the case analysis reveals that partnership forms an integral dimension 
of all five case studies. Indeed, the analysis suggests that these community- 
based initiatives would probably not have taken place without the estab- 
lishment of innovative locally based partnerships, built around the sharing 
of resources and the achievement of common goals. In the same vein, it 
is interesting to note that, generally speaking, the range of partners is 
quite broad, since most cases feature partnerships between government, 
the private sector, and the local “institutional” sector (educational orga- 
nizations, community service providers, etc.). 

Secondly, examination of the five case studies reveals that partnerships 
took on various forms and were established tMth different purposes in 
mind. In terms of their structure, the cases go from the moderately infor- 
mal to the highly formal. At one end of the spectrum, both the North 
Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre and the Lumby Commimity Internet 
Access are characterized by a relatively informal structure. The former 
has no legal structure as such; rather, a steering committee acting as a 
focal point to its 12 official partners. LiketMse, the Lumby Community 
Internet Access does not possess a legal identity, although an existing 
organization serves as the partnership’s legal entity for contract and 
negotiation purposes. 

At the other end of the organizational spectrum, the Port au Port 
Community Education Initiative is characterized by a formal and 
relatively sophisticated structure. The CEl functions as an incorporated 
not-for-profit organization, directed by a multi-sector and multi-partner 
Board of Directors and supported by several permanent and ad hoc 
committees and paid staff. Another initiative — the Learning Circles of 
Edmonton’s Learning Link — also operates tMthin a formal structure. 



Thirdly, it is possible to categorize the various case studies on the basis 
of how much decision-making and control are shared among partners. 
Rodal and Mulder (1993) have proposed a typology of government- 
community partnerships based on the degree to which “power” is shared 
among partners. They suggest the use of a four-level classification, as 
illustrated in Table 6.1. 



Table 6.1 Partner models 



Type 


Purpose 


Extent of power-sharing 


Consultative 


Advisory 


Government retains control, ownership and 
risk but is open to input from clients and 
stakeholders 


Contributory 


Support-sharing 


Government retains control but 
contributors may propose or agree to the 
objectives 


Operational 


Work-sharing 


, Government retains control and partners 
can influence decision-making 


Collaborative 


Decision-making 


Power, ownership and risk are shared i 



Source: Adapted from Rodal and Mulder, 1993: 36. 



On the basis of this typology, most if not all of the cases considered 
here would best be described as coZ/ahorafti'e partnerships. In fact, the 
degree to which partners can work together as equals, participate in col- 
lective decision-making — often aiming at consensus decision-making — 
and spread risks is remarkable. That said, it is also clear that, for all cases, 
there are marked differences among partners with respect to the quantity 
of resources contributed and the specific role played by partners. 

In terms of resource commitment, the cases tend to showcase varia- 
tions on the government-as-a-funder theme (to be discussed more fully 
in section 6.4), with non-govemmental partners providing either or 
both of in-kind (volunteer time) contribution and access to equipment 
and other infrastructure. The education-related institutional partners 
featured in the cases tend to contribute by making available computer 
labs, instructors, and Internet access. When the private sector has been 
involved, it has assisted with curricular development and training mod- 
ules, and in some cases — such as Igedaaq — substanticdly supported 
the initiatives with equipment and technical support. Only two cases 
and examples demonstrated notable funding from private companies 
and aside from that, there has been little from the private sector in terms 
of infrastructure and funding support. 

Finally, it is worth noting that most of the CLNs which today are 
characterized by a fairly formal structure did not start off that way. In 
fact, most grew out of small, sometimes individual, initiatives and, 
building on positive results, developed to the point where they felt the 
need to establish a formal structure. As a case in point, the Port au Port 
Community Education Initiative started out as an informed undertaking 
— the Lourdes Retention Committee. Its second stage of evolution came 
when it created project-specific partnerships designed to address well- 
targeted community education needs. The third stage occurred when 



more governmental, private, and institutional partners were brought into 
the partnership. The structure became more formal through incorporation 
and the hiring of paid staff. Throughout this evolutionary process, the 
central focus on lifelong learning was never lost. 

Much of what can be learned about partnership from the five featured 
cases finds relevance in other CLN examples. The examples portrayed 
in Chapter 4 demonstrate the range, complexity, and intensity of the 
partnership models discussed earlier. In terms of scope, the review of 
examples has identified cases characterized by, at one end, fairly limited 
partnerships; at the other end, there were complex and multi-faceted 
partnerships. The BC Educational Technology Discussion and Users’ 
Group, with its single purpose and public and institutional membership, 
probably represents a good example of the former. Examples of the latter 
would include the St. Albert Continuous Learning Community, with its 
private, public, educational, and institutional partners and its range of 
activities and initiatives, or the Russell Technology Education/Enterprise 
Development Communications Centre, which involves six major partners 
from various sectors and which is trying to meet far-reaching objectives 
for a diversified clientele. 

By and large, the case studies show that partnerships have been 
developed both out of necessity and out of the recognition that the 
needs and problems to be addressed by CLNs are generally too complex 
or far-reaching for any one organization to tackle on its own. Above all, 
these cases are testimonies that, in the context of shrinking resources and 
increasing needs, the sharing of resources and knowledge represents an 
important and timely strategy. 



6.2 THE COMMUNITY FACTOR — CAPACITY-BUILDING AND 
OUTREACH 

Before proceeding with a discussion on how partnerships, crystallized 
into community organizations, have been able to muster available tech- 
nology and other resources to achieve local ends, it is worth relating 
some of the case study findings to what was said earlier about the 
“community factor.” The community dimension was discussed in terms 
of the need for a human context or community filter for information or 
learning delivered with technology, and the relief from isolation brought 
about by ICT and accessibility to external resources. Also included in the 
community factor was the blurring of boundaries between learners and 
trainers, and learning institutions and other organizations within the 
conununity. 

Without exception, all of the participants in the case interviews men- 
tioned the invigorating and restorative effects of the CLN initiatives on 
the community at large. While it is hard to argue that each of the initia- 
tives have led to community empowerment, it is clear that for at least 
three of them — the Lanark Communications Network, the Port au Port 
Community Education Initiative, and the Lumby Community Internet 
Access project — community mobilization and visioning exercises have 
helped clarify goals, elicit citizen participation, and build momentum. 
Though not “revolutionary,” these harbingers of change have started to 










encourage more innovative thinking on the part of certain community 
members about how they can take responsibility for their own develop- 
ment in a context of rapid economic transition. The community freenet 
movement, and especially the possibilities it offers for community-based 
growth, has also been seriously considered by several of the studied 
initiatives. 

Being more firmly linked to communities elsewhere, and being able to 
access top-notch sources of information, expertise and even courseware, 
have helped break a sense of isolation for at least three of the locations 
featured in the case studies — Lanark, Lumby and North Sydney. In Port 
au Port, the Communication for Survival initiative is helping to raise the 
profile of participating communities which otherwise risk loosing their 
visibility, and is supporting a region-wide process designed to help the 
region achieve more economic self-reliance. 

The importance of providing a supporting environment with a human 
face was also apparent in several cases. Indeed, for all of the cases, mere 
access to the Internet and other learning technologies, or access to 
technology-assisted employment and training modules, did not prove to 
be enough for prospective learners and job-seekers. The North Sydney 
Entrepreneurial initiative demonstrated this lesson clearly, with its 
emphasis on creating a coaching environment. Free computer and 
Internet training was factored into the Lumby Community Internet 
Access project as a critical element, and the introduction of technology 
either occuring or proposed as part of the Port au Port CEI centres 
around human interaction. Likewise, Edmonton’s Learning Circles are 
structured primarily as person-to-person events in which networking 
plays a supporting role. 

The cases highlight initiatives which are very much structured around 
the learning process. The learning discussed in the case studies seems 
to cover all three types — formal, non-formal, and informal — although 
non-formal training was the most popular. Some initiatives involved all 
three types, such as Port au Port, while others, like the Learning Circles, 
focused on only one. Learning also provided some of the impetus that 
led to the creation of the Lanark Communications Network, when it was 
realized that area students were not able to access locally the training 
courses they needed in order to follow their chosen career paths. 

The cases showcased the effects of a mobilization process which in 
some cases led to a discovery and tapping of hidden talents and human 
resources. Every case interviewee spoke of the resources that have sur- 
faced in their communities during the project’s implementation: here a 
PhD chemist, there a retired networks engineer, or a corps of committed 
youth volunteers, or community-minded technicians and Web program- 
mers willing to donate time and money for the good of the commimity 
and for supporting the learning process. 

The notion that a blurring of boundaries between learners and 
trainers — or between community and school — can occur as a result 
of the introduction of ICT and of a paradigm shift is supported by the 
case findings. This breaking down of traditional roles is beginning to be 
understood at the community level, although it can be argued that the 



ramifications of this transformation are still unclear. At the North Sydney 
Entrepreneurial Centre, for example, government support staff take on 
the roles of coaches and help job-seekers use the technology to build 
their own employment strategy. In Port au Port, adult learners and youth 
use curricula designed with and for them by local businesses and other 
organizations to pursue training on and off-site. In summary, it appears 
that the foundations of a new learning and community development par- 
adigm are being erected. One could sense that, if the technological infra- 
structure were put in place more rapidly, the positive effects associated 
with it would occur. 

6.3 THE ROLE OF TECHNOLOGIES 

The review of the literature presented in Chapter 3 provided a number of 
arguments that can be used to demonstrate the potential for learning and 
networking technologies to support and ultimately enhance CLNs. 

Computer, audio and videoconferencing, computer-assisted telecom- 
munications, electronic mail, and other technology-based applications 
were discussed in terms of how they can enhance a CLN’s ability to net- 
work. Cheaper and faster access to information, the breaking down of 
time and distance barriers, and increased social and economic opportu- 
nities were described as some of the positive impacts brought about by 
networking technology. 

Much the same can be said of the potential benefits to be derived from 
learning technology. Technologies such as computer-assisted instruction, 
computer and videoconferencing, and others were often described as 
enabling agents for lifelong learning, “just-in-time” learning (OECD, 
1996a), and other innovative trends associated with the “new learning 
paradigm.” 

Beyond that, the cases discussed in this report point to specific gains 
achieved as a result of the introduction of networking and learning tech- 
nologies. The increased access to labour market information and services 
enjoyed by unemployed individuals served by the North Sydney Entre- 
preneurial Centre, and the dramatic growth in formal, non-formal and 
informal learning opportunities in Port an Port, offer eloquent testimony 
as to how technology can benefit CLNs. 

Table 6.2 lists the type and intensity of the technologies found in the 
various cases. Overall, it seems that individual CLNs do not tend to make 
use of a broad range of technologies. The Lumby Community Internet 
Access initiative, for instance, focuses exclusively on Internet access. 
Incidentally, this technology was found to be the most widely used both 
for networking and for learning purposes, which is not surprising given 
its broad range of uses and relative affordability. 
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Table 6.2 Technology Used in the CLNs Under Study 



Type of technology used 


For networking 


For learning 


Private computer networks 




© 


Public computer networks 


O 


O 


Internet access 


o @ ® © 


@ © ® © 


Electronic mail 


® e 




Fax and voice mail 


(D 




Computer conferencing 


(D 




Audioconferencing 






Videoconferencing 


0 


o 


Computer-based courseware 




0 0 


Computer-based self-paced instructions 




0 0 


Live and pre-packaged video 




0 



O Lanark Communications Network 
® Learning Circles of Edmonton’s Learning Link 
© Port au Port Community Education Initiative 
© North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre 
© Lumby Community Internet Access 

Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



The table shows that audioconferencing technology has not been used 
by any of the organizations featured in the cases, while a few other types 
of technology have barely been used. Included in the latter group are pri- 
vate computer networks; fax and voice mail; and live and pre-packaged 
video. However, given the small number of cases under examination, it 
is difficult to make generalizations from these findings. 

On the more specific topic of learning technology, it is interesting to 
note that Internet access plays a relatively important role as a learning 
tool: four out of the five cases make use of it. This finding suggests that 
there may be some grounds to the claim that the Internet offers vast 
potential for “personal discovery” and access to timely and pertinent 
information, both of which are important elements of learning. 

The point was made earlier (section 3.1) that networking and learning 
technologies can sometimes overlap; indeed, the cases show a relatively 
high degree of overlapping. An exception to that can be found in the 
cluster of learning technologies located in the lower right corner of Table 
6.2: computer- assisted courseware and instructions, as well as live and 
pre-packaged video, can be seen as specialized technological resources 
which are well suited for learning purposes. If one were to relate these 
technologies to the type of learning they support (see tables 5.2, 5.4, 5.6, 
5.8, and 5.10), it would appear at first glance that these technologies were 
best suited for non-formal learning activities. In the final analysis, the 
cases suggest that, while technology- assisted learning and networking is 
making its presence felt, the era of “virtual learning” (Brooks, 1996) is not 
yet at hand. 
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6.4 THE ISSUE OF SUSTAINABILITY 

The issue of sustainability is of considerable importance from both a 
public policy and a community development standpoint. From a public 
policy perspective, it has been suggested that the most attractive CLNs 
are those which do not depend solely on government funding for ongoing 
operations and projects. From a community development perspective, 
one of the key issues is how to keep control and decision-making local, 
yet at the same time ensure long-term survival. The cases discussed here 
suggest, to varying degrees, that these two thrusts are not incompatible. 

In fact, the main message might be that innovative partnerships involving 
a mix of institutional, private, and public partners is an effective strategy 
for ensuring sustainability while maintaining local autonomy. 

That said, examination of the cases shows that public funding has 
been essential to start up most CLNs. In the case of the Lanark Com- 
munications Network, funding from the federal CAP and Community 
Futures programs and from the provincial JobsOntario program was 
used to support the initiative through its initial developmental stage. For 
the Port au Port Community Education Initiative, core funding from the 
federal Rural Development Cooperation Agreement (RDCA) was obtained 
in 1992 and used as a launch pad. Both the North Sydney Entrepreneurial 
Centre and the Lumby Community Internet Access tapped federal funds 
— HRDC and CAR respectively — as a means of jump-starting their ini- 
tiatives. 

The Learning Circles of Edmonton’s Learning Link is an exception 
to the above finding. From its inception it has been supported almost 
entirely by membership fees. The organization has seen its membership 
grow steadily, from 23 members in 1987 to 140 today. Given the associa- 
tion’s long existence and strong and growing membership, one could 
fairly suggest that sustainability is not among its major concerns. 

While it appears that government funding is critical in the establishment 
of most CLNs, the picture changes when it comes to the sustainability of 
core operations, activities, and projects. The cases indicate that the finan- 
cial and in-kind contributions of a wide range of partners have been 
essential to the survival and ongoing operation of most CLNs and that 
such contributions have made the initiatives’ long-term sustainability 
less of a concern that might otherwise have been the case. 

For the Lanark Communications Network, financial support from 
the municipal government, as well as in-kind contributions — volunteer 
time, access to computer equipment, meeting rooms, and networking 
infrastructure — have served to supplement the provincial and federal 
funds used for ongoing activities. In this particular case, however, long- 
term sustainability might be linked more to continuing relevance than 
to securing financial and other resources, since the LCN is essentially a 
single-issue advocacy organization. 

The Port au Port Community Education Initiative, which has been fuUy 
operational since 1992, relies upon a broad range of partner organizations. 
From the standpoint of sustainability, this case is interesting because it 
shows that, by drawing resources from a changing mix of parmers, the 
organization has been able to match its level of activity quite closely to 
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changing community needs. While funding from the RDCA provided 
the impetus for establishing the organization, other agencies have taken 
turns providing it with core funding since its inception. Today, these 
agencies and others provide funding for specific projects and activities 
to the extent that they are relevant to their mandates. Other locally based 
groups also provide essential resources. The school board contributes 
office space and secretarial support, the college supplies computer 
equipment, and other institutions provide administrative assistance. 

By and large, public money still represents the largest source of funds for 
the organization, but sustainability has been achieved by obtaining funds 
and in-kind contributions from a broad range of partners. 

The North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre represents another case 
where diverse funding sources, and in-kind as well as cash contributions 
have been used. The Centre is built around a 12-member partnership, 
and each partner contributes funds or in-kind contributions — or both 
— to its operation. HRDC is the most important contributor, as it pro- 
vides core funding, office space, hardware, and software. Other partners, 
including private- sector companies, also play a significant support role, 
providing computer equipment, instructors, money, technical expertise, 
and administrative stciff. To be sure, given the Centre’s short track record 
(it opened in January 1996), it is too early to tell whether it has estab- 
lished the foundations for long-term sustainability. However, the active 
involvement of a relatively large number of partners bodes well for the 
future. 

The Lumby Community Internet Access differs from the other cases 
in that it is the only one to have put forward a cost-recovery strategy as 
part of its ongoing attempt to ensure sustainability. Created in late 1995 
with funding from the CAP and Community Futures programs, the LCIA 
has since relied upon its five active partners — one school, a school orga- 
nization, a community resource centre, a Web programmers’ alliance, 
and a private Internet service provider — to support its activities and 
core operations. The support has, for the most part, taken the form of 
financial contributions, but the schools have provided access to their 
computer labs, which has proved crucial to the initiative’s success to date. 
Central to the LCIA’s cost-recovery strategy are its systematic financial 
assessment of new projects and programs, and partial fee-for-service 
policy for training courses. 

By and large, the cases indicate that government funding has played 
an important but diminishing role in the long-term sustainability of 
CLNs. It moves from being critical during the developmental phase to a 
more supportive role once the CLN is established. These findings suggest 
that it is difficult to expect CLNs to be fully self-financing over the entire 
course of their existence, although long-term sustainability is an objective 
they should always strive for. 

6.5 CLN IMPACT ON LEARNING 

The extent to which the various CLNs under study have had significant 
impacts on their host communities is difficult to gauge, especially since 
some of these CLNs are relatively young. Moreover, it may be that the 



largest impacts are relatively intangible since they relate primarily to 
individual learning and community capacity-building. 

From the case analysis, it is clear that some CLNs have had visible 
results: the establishment of an ICN in Lanark; the increase in learning 
activities and programs because of the actions of the Port au Port Com- 
munity Education Initiative; and the increased public access to the 
Internet in the case of the Lumby Community Internet Access initiative. 
In other instances, however, one can only guess what the impacts have 
been. Often, some of the most important impacts are intangible, or at 
least non- quantifiable. For instance, the Learning Circles of Edmonton’s 
Learning Link has been credited with increasing local residents’ aware- 
ness of issues and with helping participants become more knowledgeable 
about community resources. Similarly, the North Sydney Entrepreneurial 
Centre case revealed that an important but non-measurable impact was 
an increase in the self-confidence of community members. 

While many of the impacts may be non-quantifiable or even intangible, 
it is nonetheless important to try to establish clear indicators to measure 
their achievements objectively. Granted, such an exercise wiU not be easy, 
given the inherent conceptual and methodological difficulties entailed in 
measuring individual learning and community development processes. 
Nonetheless, it is essential to devote resources to monitoring and evalu- 
ating CLN initiatives, since without proper monitoring and evaluation, 
CLNs may lose public support for lack of demonstrable results. 
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7. Public Policy Perspectives 



Both the case analysis and the review of the literature provide some clear 
indications about the specific roles government and the private sector 
can play to support and promote CLNs. 

7.1 PARTNERS AND THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT LEVERAGING 
PARTNERSHIP 

A FUNDING ROLE 

In discussing the issue of sustainability in Chapter 6, the point was made 
that in the various cases, government funding tended to be more preva- 
lent at the early stages of an organization’s life cycle. It was clear from 
the findings that without this support, most CLNs would not be able to 
get off the ground. The cases thus provide a rationale for suggesting that 
government should play a bigger funding role at the formative than the 
functioning stage of CLNs. 

We should recognize that as CLNs evolve over time, both their internal 
need for resources and their capacity to deliver programs and services 
increase. The case of the Port au Port Community Education Initiative 
eloquently speaks to that. Based on this recognition, one could suggest 
that, as CLNs grow and develop their internal capacity, government could 
move from providing core or start-up funding to negotiating longer term 
fee-for-service contracts with community-based organizations. Such a 
move would benefit both parties, as it would provide local organizations 
with additional revenues and, from the government standpoint, ensure 
cost-effective service delivery. 

A REGULATORY ROLE 

Given the importance of telecommunications in supporting and enabling 
CLNs, and government’s traditional role as a regulator of the telecommu- 
nications industry, there is a need to ensure that relative government reg- 
ulations support rather than discourage the creation and growth of CLNs. 

The analysis of existing government regulations and the prescription 
of new ones clearly go beyond the scope of this paper but, at a minimum, 
several considerations and principles can be brought forward. In this 
context, a position paper presented by Telecommunities Canada in 1997 
provides a useful starting point. The paper argues that a purely market 
approach — one in which telecommunications and, by extension, com- 
munity networking are provided exclusively by private- sector service 
providers — runs counter to the idea of CLNs. This approach isolates 
citizens as consumers (of information products) rather than promotes 
them as participants who can be interconnected. The findings suggest 
that government should ensure that community organizations keep 



control of CLNs, and that at least some of their operations are kept out 
of the market economy. 

The above considerations suggest that government try to promote a 
regulatory environment which is conducive to fostering CLNs, and which 
enables community-based organizations to remain or become involved 
in their networking and distribution aspects. 

A DISSEMINATION AND PROMOTIONAL ROLE 

Cases such as the Port au Port Community Education Initiative and the 
Lumby Community Internet Access have highlighted the important role 
government has played in promoting the models behind these cases, 
and in disseminating information on them and other similar cases. For 
example, IC program staff have been credited for raising the profile of the 
LCIA initiative within and outside their constituency, and for providing 
funding for regional and national workshops where networking and 
information sharing could take place. Such efforts are important since 
it can be difficult for a local organization to “get the word out” and con- 
vince outsiders — including financial supporters — of its initiative’s merit 
and legitimacy. 

In the same vein, government could play an effective dissemination 
role and act as a role model by making available online information 
about best practices and innovative CLN models. Other relevant activities 
would include promoting, supporting or undertaking additional research 
on CLN examples and best practices, and organizing or supporting semi- 
nars and workshops aimed at discussing CLN-related issues. 

A CATALYST AND COORDINATING ROLE 

The role of government as a catalyst for creating CLNs should not be 
overstated, since without community mobilization and active participa- 
tion, several CLN initiatives may not have taken off the ground or would 
not have found relevance. That said, government representatives have 
often played a key role during the formative stage of many CLNs, and 
government money has also been used extensively during this crucial 
phase. A catalyst role thus appears weU suited to government partners 
in cases where local indigenous resources are scarce. Government can 
play an important catalyst role by providing a small amount of seed 
capital or a guarantee: in effect, jump-starting under-resourced initiatives 
or organizations. 

Along the same lines, communities which have not yet reached a high 
degree of organizational sophistication often find themselves struggling 
to design and implement an effective delivery structure — of the CLN 
type or otherwise — because their members have not reached the stage 
where they can function effectively as a group. Government agents have 
often played a useful coordinating role in setting up community organi- 
zations by building on the strength of their organizational capacity. The 
case of the North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre may serve to illustrate 
this situation. In this context, government can play a useful coordinating 
role by acting as an intermediary between various community con- 
stituencies. 
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A CAPACITY-BUILDING ROLE 

The case studies have highlighted the fact that skilled human resources 
are just as important as financial ones for the expansion and survival of 
CLNs. While an easy response to community requests for assistance may 
be to contribute money — or in the present context, hardware — to the 
problems, the research has indicated that the support and nurturing of 
"soft” infrastructure is just as important as the provision of “hard” infra- 
structure. Soft infrastructure in this case refers to the community support 
network, human resources and specific community knowledge to be 
found at the core of any given CLN. By contrast, the audio, video, and 
data networks and carriers form the core of the hard infrastructure. 

It is often forgotten that soft infrastructure plays an essential role in 
the functioning of CLNs, since it is less visible and its impacts are less 
evident. In fact, various authors and key stakeholders have argued that 
the human/ community factor is what makes a community network, not 
the hardware. In this context, it is appropriate to suggest that government 
play a capacity-building role by encouraging the development of soft 
infrastructure and partnerships. Some of the means by which govern- 
ment can play such a role include targeted training, access to specialized 
knowledge, the provision of a support structure to encourage staff 
secondment, professional development, and mentoring. 

Overall, the above discussion only scratches the surface of the range of 
policy implications that can be derived from the findings of the present 
research. At a minimum, it shows that the question of whether govern- 
ment has a meaningful role to play in the CLN arena has already been 
answered. 

7.2 THE PRIVATE-SECTOR ROLES (THE FOR-PROFIT AND NOT- 
FOR-PROFIT) 

The cases give a solid indication of the important role the private sector 
plays in the establishment, support and innovation associated with CLNs. 
The vitality of the partnerships that involve many sectors of the commu- 
nity determines in fair measure the strength and the potential for the 
successful launching and sustainability of the CLNs studied. The business 
community is frequently heavily involved in initiating projects, but it is 
not alone. It is often found in partnership with the not-for-profit sector 
and with government. The extent of public involvement is a key factor 
in the ability of CLNs to generate ongoing local support in terms of time 
and resources. While business has not yet demonstrated a widespread 
willingness to invest funds, it does donate in-kind resources and strategic 
support for CLN projects. 



8. Conclusion 



The topic of community learning networks is one which generates 
considerable excitement within communities and governments across 
Canada. WhUe there is no consensus on a definition of a CLN, there is 
a growing recognition of its importance as a motivating and innovative 
force for change. The rich diversity of the CLN landscape is evident from 
the limited number of cases and examples studied as a part of this exer- 
cise. Although the working definition of a CLN adopted for this report 
favours community-driven initiatives, it is clear that institution-led edu- 
cation projects are worthy of further study, as they constitute the bulk of 
public-sector investment at this time. 

The review of the literature and research found only a small number 
of direct references to CLNs, but did discover considerable material on 
technology and development, as well as technology and education. The 
key person interviews also tended to focus on the technology side of the 
equation, except where those interviewed were directly involved at the 
community level. In that context, the issues of community mobilization, 
revitalization and capacity-building came to the fore, along with the 
importance of increasing access to information, education and especially 
to learning opportunities. 

The five cases and the review of a number of other instructive CLN- 
type experiences were informative. The analysis of these initiatives led 
to the following general conclusions. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

The formation of local partnerships has played a crucial role in the 
development of effective CLNs. Where they have been locally controlled, 
they have had considerable success in obtaining local (human, financial 
and in-kind) project support. Local partnerships involving government, 
community-based institutions, foundations and private- sector firms and 
individuals formed the cornerstone of several of the CLNs studied. These 
partnerships were highly collaborative in nature, meaning that the sharing 
of resources and decision-making was done in a relatively equitable man- 
ner. Local partnerships were also able to respond flexibly to community 
conditions and needs, and adapt their structure and priorities accordingly. 

COMMUNITY MOBILIZATION 

The CLNs studied clearly showed the willingness of communities to 
organize themselves to search for ways to respond to changing economic 
realities, and to new opportunities afforded by emerging technologies. 
The urgency felt by many communities to be “connected,” to be able to 
access the information highway, and not to be left out of the loop was 
palpable. The interest generated in rural communities is particularly 



evident, as they organize to develop new economic options for both 
adults and youth who wish to remain in their home communities. 
Leadership for such initiatives emerged from public servants committed 
to community adjustment rather than relocation, and also from the local 
business or not-for-profit sectors. Voluntarism plays an important role, as 
may be seen in the cases studied. In most cases, a not-for-profit structure 
has been adopted with strong local control. 

SUSTAINABILITY 

The CLNs studied obtained their resources from a diversity of sources; 
the greater the diversification, the brighter their future. Without exception, 
the projects studied are typical of other community-based initiatives 
across Canada; they lack adequate resources and any assurance of conti- 
nuity of operations. While they may have been able to obtain limited 
start-up funding and/or financing to purchase technology, they must 
patch together ad hoc funding firom governments, in-kind donations 
from the community, and infirequent donations firom the private sector 
to continue to operate. Sustainability, while a laudable goal, remains as 
yet unobtainable even though communities are charging user fees and 
keeping costs to a minimum. Governments who see the CLN momentum 
as positive and who wish it to continue to irmovate must work with com- 
mitted communities to assure longer-term sustainability. In the absence 
of a long-term strategic plan for resourcing the work, communities will 
be unable to sustain the initiatives and to maximize the investment 
already in place. 

LIFELONG LEARNING 

In the community- driven CLNs studied, the analytical framework allows 
for the classification of the projects on the basis of their community 
focus, types of learning, intensity of networking and learning technology. 
In terms of the role and impact of technology, for instance, it is demon- 
strated that learning and networking technologies overlap, and that they 
play a central role as enabler of the learning and community develop- 
ment process. There is a marked tendency away from formal learning 
and towards informal and non-formal learning. Many of the communi- 
ties studied stressed the importance of community members learning 
together to fulfill both their personal and their community goals. This 
process was seen to be part of a lifelong learning Journey; its speed and 
relevance is being determined more and more often by the learner, and 
consequently less and less by the educator. 

Local interest in the potential of new information technology became 
a useful motivating force around which communities organized them- 
selves. The use of the technology became an important tool — a means 
to increase local access to knowledge and the global marketplace — to 
create an overall awareness of available opportunities and resources. 
Community learning became community mobilization, and vise versa. 
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PUBLIC- AND PRIVATE-SECTOR ROLES 

The cases have shown that the role of government in fostering the 
development of CLNs is critical if it is prepared to enter into meaningful 
partnerships at the community level. While funding represents the most 
visible governmental role, it is clear from the cases that it can make a 
positive contribution in facilitating, coordinating, promoting and regu- 
lating. The findings argue for the active involvement of government at 
all levels in the creation of, and on-going support for, CLNs. The key 
challenge will be to reach a balance between the needs of communities 
to control and direct their own destinies and the accountability require- 
ments of government. A new type of partnership will be needed. 

The role of the private sector (the for-profit and the not-for-profit) 
is equally important; it is the other major player in the creation of an 
equitable partnership. The cases documented the strong volunteer 
involvement at the community level and the importance of that leader- 
ship in sustaining the continuity of action and the commitment of local 
stakeholders. It was also clear that the business community, while w illin g 
to make available certain in-kind resources, was only infrequently a mon- 
etary contributor. Thus, a strategy to sustain CLNs in the longer term 
should not assume that the private sector has the willingness or the 
capacity to invest financially, other than in exceptional circumstances. 

COMMUNITY LEARNING NETWORKS 

The study illustrates the promise of the community learning networks 
currently operating, and their capacity to deliver on the promise of facili- 
tating the transition from a manufacturing-based to a knowledge-based 
economy, through the provision of an environment which is conducive to 
lifelong learning and community development. 
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Appendix A: List of Contacts 
and Organizations 



LIST OF PEOPLE CONTACTED 
(Those marked with an askerisk (*) 
were initial key person interviews.) 

(Those marked with two asterisks 
(**) were interviewed for case stud- 
ies or examples.) 

Harry Adam** 

Principal 

J.W. Inglis Elementary School 
Lumby, BC 
Tel: (250) 547-9231 
Fax: (250) 547-9469 
E-mail: haadam@sd22.bc.ca 

Karen Adams* 

Executive Director 
Canadian Library Association 
Ottawa, ON 

Tel: (613) 232-9635 ext. 306 
Fax: (613) 563-9895 

Alice Almond** 

HRCC Manager 

North Sydney HRCC 

North Sydney, NS 

Tel: (902) 794-5877 

Fax: (902) 794-5724 

E-mail: almond.am@cecl246.adm 

Jim Bizzocchi* 

Senior Program Manager, 
Educational Technology Centre for 
Curriculum, Transfer and 
Technology 

Chair, Standing Committee on 
Educational Technology (SCOET) 
British Columbia College, Institute 
and Agency System 
Victoria, BC 
Tel: (250) 413-4405 
Fax: (250) 413-4403 
E-mail: jbizzocc@capcollege.bc.ca 



Terry Arme Boyles* 

Vice-President, National Services 
Association of Canadian 
Community Colleges 
Ottawa, ON 
Tel: (613) 746-2853 
Fax: (613) 746-6721 
E-mail: taboyles@accc.ca 

David Bruce* 

Senior Research Associate, Rural 
and Small Town Program 
Mount Allison University 
Sackville, NB 
Tel: (506) 364-2391 
Fax: (506) 364-2601 
E-mail: dwbruce@mta.ca 

Barry Crampton** 

Chair, Lanark Communications 
Network, and 

Executive Director, Valley Heartland 
Community Development 
Corporation 
Smiths Falls, ON 
Tel: (613) 283-7002 
Fax: (613) 283-7005 
E-mail: barrie@valley.on.ca 

Charles Davis* 

NSERC-SSHRC-NB Power-Xerox 
Chair in the Management of 
Technologiccd Change 
University of New Brunswick in 
Saint John 
Saint John, NB 
Tel: (506) 648-5783 
Fax: (506) 648-5574 
E-mail: cdavis@unbsj.ca 
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Michael Gilliespie** 

Chair 

Telecommunities Canada Inc. 
Winnipeg, MB 
Tel: (204) 943-9000 
E-mail: michaelg@freenet.mb.ca 

Lyndsay Green* 

Co-publisher 

The Training Technology Monitor 

Toronto, ON 

Tel: (416) 966-0794 

Fax: (416) 966-4029 

E-mail: traintec@astral.magic.ca 

Garth Graham* 

Member, Board of Directors 

Telecommunities Canada Inc. 

Ashton, ON 

Tel: (613) 253-3497 

E-mail: aal27@freenet.carleton.ca 

Michael Gurstein* 
ECBC/NSERC/SSHRC 
Associate Chair in the Management 
of Technological Change 
Director, Centre for Community 
and Enterprise Networking 
University College of Cape Breton 
Sydney, NS 
Tel: (902) 563-1369 
Fax: (902) 563-1377 
E-mail: mgurst@ccen.uccb.ns.ca 

Doug Hull* 

Director-General, Information 
Highway Applications Branch 
Spectnun, Information Technology 
and Telecommunications 
Sector 

Industry Canada 
Ottawa, ON 
Tel: (613) 993-9635 
Fax: (613) 952-2307 
E-mail: hull.doug@ic.gc.ca 

Carol Humphries** 

Executive Director 

The Learning Link 

Edmonton, AB 

Tel: (403) 421-7141 

Fax: (403) 421-7159 

E-mail: tllink@connect.ab.ca 



Beverley Kirby** 

Director 

Port au Port Community Education 
Initiative 
Aguathuna, NF 
Tel: (709) 643-4891 
Fax: (709) 648-2786 
E-mail: bkirby@nf.sympatico.ca 

Rick LeBlanc** 

Member, Board of Directors and 
Learning Circles Project 
Coordinator, The Learning Link 
Edmonton, AB 
Tel: (403) 421-7141 
Fax: (403) 421-7159 
E-mail: 

tinman@infrastruction.com 

Robert Leitch** 

Executive Director 

Lanark Communications Network 

Perth, ON 

Tel: (613) 267-4210 ext. 289/253 
Fax: (613) 267-3860 
E-mail: leitch@perth.igs.net 

Jane Lewis** 

Dean, Continuing Education 

University College of Cape Breton 

Sydney, NS 

Tel: (902) 563-1305 

Fax: (902) 563-1449 

E-mail: jlewis@caper2.uccb.ns.ca 

Stephen Loyd 
Director 

Office of Learning Technologies 
15 Eddy Street, Ground Floor 
HuUQC 

Tel: (819) 953-0300 
Fax: (819) 997-6777 
E-mail: sloyd@ibm.net 

Stephen Murgatroyd* 

Executive Director, Centre for 
Innovative Management 
Athabasca University 
St. Albert, AB 
Tel: (403)459-1144 
Fax: (403) 459-2093 
E-maiL 

stephenm@cs.athabascau.ca 



Sue Potter* 

Director 

Labour Exchange and Information 
Service Division 

Human Resources Development 
Canada 
Ottawa, ON 
Tel: (819) 994-7130 
Fax: (819) 994-8184 
E-mail: spotter@istar.ca 

Charles Ramsey* 

Executive Director 

National Adult Literacy Database 

Inc. 

Fredericton, NB 
Tel: (506) 457-6843 
Fax: (506) 457-6910 
E-mail: ramseyc@nald.ca 

Anne Ryan* 

Director, Community Access 
Canada, C-Space 
University of New Brunswick 
Fredericton, NB 
Tel: (506) 447-3150 
Fax: (506) 447-3151 
E-mail: ryana@unb.ca 

Janis SaU** 

Training Coordinator 
Community Futures Development 
Corporation 
Nanaimo, BC 
Tel: (205) 753-6414 
Fax: (205) 753-6414 
E-mail: jsall@nanaimo.ark.com 

Gareth Shearman** 

President 

British Columbia Community 
Networks 
Victoria, BC 
Tel: (250) 479-2851 
Fax: (250) 727-6418 
E-mail: shearman@freenet. 
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Appendix B: Key Persons 
Interview Guide 



KEY STAKEHOLDER CONSULTATION - AREAS OF QUESTIONING 

1. How would you define a “community learning network” (CLN)? 

2. What in general do you see as the main characteristics, factors and 
purpose of CLNs? 

3. Do you know of illustrative examples of CLNs that have been 
successful, or that have taught us something in terms of conditions 
for success? 

4. What general impacts and benefits did the CLN that you know have 
on the community, the organizations and the individuals involved in 
it? 

5. What policy prescriptions can be derived firom the CLN that you 
know in terms of forming local partnerships, effective use of learning 
technologies, and the optimal role of government? 

6. Do you know of any written material that can tell us more about 
CLNs from either a conceptual or a practical standpoint? 

7. Who else do you think we should talk to who is knowledgeable of 
CLNs? 



Appendix C: Case Study 
Interview Guide 



CASE STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COMMUNITY LEARNING 

NETWORKS 

The following questions are meant to guide our discussion about the 

community learning network (CLN), or similar initiative, of which you 

are a part. 

1. Description: What does it do? What are the highlights? 

2. Background: When was it begun and under what circumstances? 
What was the particular socioeconomic context at the time? What 
were the key problems it was designed to address? 

3. Mandate and Purpose: What is the primary objective of the CLN? Are 
there specific terms and conditions associated with this mandate? 
What are the related objectives? Who are the groups or individuals 
targeted to benefit from the CLN? 

4. Partners Involved and Role of Government: What role and responsi- 
bilities does government have regarding the initiative? What other 
partners were involved and what were their roles and responsibilities? 
What are the different sources of funding and the specific conditions 
governing the initiative? How is the influence of public policy felt on 
the CLN? 

5. Structure and Decision-making: What is the legal structure of the 
model? What are the main functions? What about the existence of 
committees? What is the extent of community representation? 

6. Activities: What does the CLN do exactly? What is the track record in 
terms of number of people assisting, and level of financial and other 
support? Are some or all of the activities shared between the partners? 
What is the flow of activities from a time perspective? What is the 
timeline of events? 

7. lYaining and Use of Learning and Other Technologies: What charac- 
teristics did the technologies possess? What specific role did they play 
in the CLN? How did they support the activities and processes under- 
lying the initiative? How were the technologies introduced and how 
were they perceived? Did this perception change over time? 

8. Impacts and Lessons Learned: What tangible impact had the CLN on 
its target groups? How much of this impact can be attributed to the 
introduction and use of learning technologies? What policy prescrip- 
tions can be derived from the CLN in the areas of the formation of 
local partnerships, the effective use of learning technologies, and the 
optimal role of government? 
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Appendix E: Survey of 
Literature and Documentation 



A. A FOCUS ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

REVITALIZING COMMUNITIES 

Many community advocates have looked to computer and networking 
technologies as potentially revolutionary tools for rebuilding communi- 
ties, assisting with the development of local relationships, and mobilizing 
joint social planning and action. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that community freenets have become a widespread phenomenon, 
both in Canada and abroad. These community freenets are largely the 
work of volunteers. As of 1996, there were an estimated 300 operational 
systems, with 200 more under development, worldwide (Schuler, 

1996:25). Telecommunities Canada, a national association of Canadian 
community-based networks, has been in existence for more than three 
years. Regarding such freenets, Schuler (1994:41) notes that an: 

ad hoc alliance of librarians, educators, network and bulletin board 
systems users, community activists, social service providers, govern- 
ment agencies, and concerned computer professionals is developing 
around the community network issue, (and that the) “politics” that 
are “designed into” community networks must address community 
needs (1994:41). 

Schuler draws attention to Steve Cisler’s remark, made more than five 
years ago, that “[i]n 1992 it can honestly be called a movement.” Indeed, 
Avis has stated that, among the various benefits perceived to be associated 
with community Internet use, community development is most often 
cited (1995, Chapter 2). For Telecommunities Canada, it is the social 
network that undergirds the community networks: community members 
then decide collectively how to use ICT to enhance their particular goals 
(Graham, 1997:2). 

Menzies (1996:11-12) makes a somewhat related pitch when she advo- 
cates for the "... cultivation of a human- centered, learning community- 
centered perspective and analysis, ... based on controlling the structures 
associated with networking and distribution.” She speaks of the impor- 
tance of preserving and nurturing the growth of local freenets, and she 
sees fit that local freenets derive some revenues from commercial activity 
— through sharing, trading and buying each other’s productions — as a 
means to generate employment and achieve autonomy. 

Hitting a different stroke, Reidlinger and Weir (1995:8) have noted that 
“[sjome communities have found that the effective and concerted use 
of telecommunications technologies ... can help slow the trend of rural 
migration to urban areas.” 



INCREASING COMMUNITY ACCESS TO RESOURCES AND 
INFORMATION 

Relieve isolation 

One of the ideas discussed in the literature is that information and net- 
working technologies can help ease access for disadvantaged or remote 
groups and communities, but there is little that is new in this notion. 
More recently, the idea expressed by Odasz (1994:5) that "... urban isola- 
tion can be every bit as real as rural isolation,” finds resonance among 
many, and ties in with the previously mentioned notion that communi- 
ties can use networks to build themselves from within. 

Furthermore, the OECD (1996:18-19) has identified technology-based 
learning as an effective means by which disadvantaged groups and indi- 
viduals can acquire skills and knowledge. The OECD also speaks of such 
learning’s potential for breaking down barriers of place, enabling people 
to learn firom anywhere. There is also a rich literature on the potential for 
learning and networking technologies to create more equitable access to 
economic and learning opportunities, although there is little consensus 
on the specific impact these technologies have on equity (see for example 
Neuman, 1990 and Doctor, 1992). 

Community value-added information 

Another point is that even where access to external resources is made 
possible, it is important for the community to be able to select and man- 
age the information in a way that is helpful. The problem is often not a 
lack of resources, but rather a bewildering array of information, of which 
only some may be relevant or desired. Odasz (1994:4) points out that: 

[cjommunities have in the past been formed to meet needs as a group 
we cannot meet as individuals. Group protection [is necessary to guard 
against] the assaults of constant change and too much information. As 
information networking begins to enter mainstream society, each of us 
has specific areas of interest, and suffers from the increasing pressure 
of information overload. 

Access within a human context 

Related to the former point is the notion that communities need to define 
their interests, determine what external information and resources are 
needed to address local needs, and appoint mentors or community experts 
to help deliver the relevant information in a socially acceptable way, or to 
assist others to do so. This could mean providing the appropriate environ- 
mental context and training, or designing user interfaces or community 
bulletin boards, which render external information intelligible and useful 
for the community. Odasz asks (1994:5): 

... what does an individual really need to be successful in the Infor- 
mation Age? Perhaps the highest-value service would be e-mail 
access to supportive expertise able to provide condensed information 
and training targeted for our high specific individual needs. Such 
highest-value services require a definite person-to-person cormec- 
tion. Equity of access to these humanly mentored services must be 
assured. 
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Harasim and Johnson noted more than 10 years ago (1986:11) that 
user interfaces were critical to the success of electronic networks, and 
the advent of the Internet has only made the need for screening more 
pressing (Odasz, 1994:6). 

Demand for learning 

Learning resources are demanded from the new communications tech- 
nologies, especially the Internet {Canadian Lifelong Learning, 1997, Issue 
5:2), not entertainment resources. An important issue for communities is 
to veer public discussion away from bandwidth, where: 

... the prevailing assumption appears to be that expensive bandwidth 
with a video emphasis is what citizens need ... Is economic freedom 
for individuals the goal of huge corporate initiatives? Or do they aim 
to secure billion dollar contracts providing entertainment services ... ? 
Grassroots innovations are demonstrating more potential for truly 
beneficial interactive networks ... (v)alue bandwidth is more important 
than volume bandwidth. It should not be assumed that faster trans- 
mission technologies will automatically result in increased access to 
higher value information (Odasz, 1994:1, 2, 5). 

COMMUNITY ACCESS TO LOCAL RESOURCES AND INFORMATION 

Tapping hidden talent 

A key concept that arises in the literature is the idea that many resources, 
especially resources for learning, exist within a community, and that 
these could be tapped through networks with invigorating social effects. 
On this point, Schuler writes (1996:ix): 

New computer-networking technology currently has many attributes 
that could undergird communication and technology that is truly 
democratic. Since it supports “many-to-many” communication, 
community, regional, national and even international “conversations” 
on any topic are possible. This new media is unlike traditional media 
like newspapers and television that are “one-to-many” (broadcast), or 
telephones, and letter writing that are usually “one-to-one.” 

A cumulative learning and knowledge experience can result for the 
community. In the words of Graham (1995:3, 11): 

[cjommunity networks intensively collate community knowledge 
and experience, leading to a bottom-up ... sharing ... the pay-off 
for individual participation in a community network is more in the 
experiential learning that occurs ... 

Blurring boundaries 

CLNs often imply a blurring of boundaries between learners and trainers: 

We are all teachers in this system — guides, coaches, navigators. We 
are also learners — pilots, discoverers, adventurers. Young children 
as well as adults blend their teaching/ learning roles as they guide, 
coach, navigate, and pilot to, from, and for one another, us, and others 
to learn deeply within and beyond our traditional school setting 
(Schneiderman and Carriero, 1995:63). 





In the words of Odasz (1994:5): 

Everyone has the potential to be simultaneously a student and 
teacher in a much more flexible familial context than our current 
punitive, rigidly structured educational system. 

AU of this can result in a blurring of traditional distinctions, not only 
between teachers and students, but also between institutions of learning 
and other community organizations, as all become learners and trainers 
together: 

We see teaching and learning without artificial or arbitrary bound- 
aries, defined collaboratively by players within a fluid system who 
create a shared vision of the future and move toward that future 
together (Schneiderman and Carriero, 1995:63). 

Similarly, CLNs imply inclusionary, rather than exclusionary, practices: 

And it must be inclusive: Everybody must be allowed to participate ... 
While building the new community, we need to be pragmatic with 
respect to government and business. Both institutions are comprised 
of human beings — both have important functions and neither will 
go away in the near future. These institutions must be accountable 
to the people — rather than the reverse (Schuler, 1996:xi). 

IMPACTS OF TECHNOLOGY ON COMMUNITY 

Dual role of technology 

In the context of CLNs, it becomes clear that technology plays a dual 
role: first, as a backbone — or “hard” infrastructure — for community 
networks; second, as an enabling and supporting tool for learning, more 
particularly, lifelong learning. These two types of technological applica- 
tions overlap, which is not surprising given that both are based primarily 
on computer and telecommunications technologies. Nonetheless, it is 
useful to distinguish between the two in order to better understand the 
specific and various roles that technology plays. 

Technology as a networking tool for community networks 

Network or community first? 

Several authors have studied the role and impact technology has on 
community networks. Some authors, such as Schuler (1996), discussed 
above, are fairly optimistic about networking technology’s potential to 
increase citizen participation in community affairs, thereby bringing 
about “democratic value-added.” 

Others, however, such as Menzies (1994), warn of the danger that com- 
puterized networks can lead to information being sold and consumed as 
a commodity, on the basis of a service provider-to-consumer relationship. 
This fear is reflective of the “bandwidth” argument of Odasz (1994:1), who 
notes that: 

[t]he question arises of “value-puU versus tech-push.” Many technolo- 
gies are being sold as solutions before having proved their benefits to 
citizens. 
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He reminds us that (1994:4): 

(i]n the 1970s, cable was promised as a new vehicle to provide educa- 
tion to the home. Today, far more shows center around the theme of 
murder, than of education ... corporations have sidestepped the edu- 
cational potential. 

Graham (1997) sees reason for both hope and caution, emphasizing 
the need and ability of communities to decide their technological and 
learning needs, identify the elements of their current structural transition, 
and determine their futures. He talks about the imperative for community 
networks to favour “horizontal integration”: 

The idea of vertical provision of service is giving way to the idea of 
community participation and learning gained in a horizontal, net- 
worked fashion. 

Graham recognizes that when conditions for optimizing the ideal 
(technology-based) community network model exist, telecommunications 
networks can facilitate community participation in the socioeconomic 
and political restructuring that is taking place. They do so by providing 
the means to express the community’s collective interests. 

Networks for telepreneurship 

Telecommunications networks have the potential to enable like-minded 
people to share their expertise and to take advantage of a complementary 
skill base in which human resource investments have already been made. 
In this connection, Odasz (1994:3) has remarked: 

[w]hile the key to success in the Industrial Age was to control and 
protect knowledge, the key to success in the emerging Information 
Age may be the ability to partner with those who represent sources of 
continually expanding expertise beyond one's own area of speciality ... 
Perhaps those who collaborate best to share information with others 
win be the most successful entrepreneurs and bottom- up innovations 
through telepreneurship will become a key national resource ... 

Sustainability 

Whether community networks can successfully integrate networking 
technology into developmental pursuits depends on the important issue 
of sustainability. Fin and Strickland (1996:13) observe that the issue of 
sustainability is emerging, as more and more community networks “find 
they spend a significant amount of time raising funds for technology and 
community projects.” 

Technology as a tool for learning 

Adult- and learner-centred 

The communicational reach and multimedia integration of new infor- 
mation technologies creates the ambient for a boundaryless learning 
environment. In such a context learning is transparent. The process is 
unbounded by time (when one learns), space (where one learns), mode 
(how one learns), pace (the rate at which one learns), level (the depth of 
learning) and role (with whom one learns). Transparent learning systems 
are not merely learner centred, they are learner driven (Morrison, 1995). 








As Norton (1997) points out: 

[t]he way in which learners access learning is fundamentally changing 
... (f)or the last century, the impact of market forces on Canadian educa- 
tional institutions has been minimal. Most of the proposed “revolutions 
in learning” have been pushed by the manufacturers of the revolution 
rather than pulled by the needs of learners. However, that is no longer the 
case as the market demand for learning by the mature population 
becomes a more compelling force than the receding ... financing. The 
marketplace has now taken on new meaning and, for once, the technolo- 
gy to respond is emerging as the market strengthens. 

Active learning 

Networks used specifically for learning often promote active learning 
among participants. Harasim, etal (1995:29) note that such networks often 
require that these learners be “socially present online,” so that their views 
can be made known to the group. They usually cannot remain silent, as 
“lurkers,” because other group members will want their input. In contrast 
to the typical classroom setting, where there is a finite amount of time 
available for everyone to speak, and an opportunity lost remains just that, 
the online environment offers a temporally open context. Participants can 
contribute when, and at what juncture, they chose. Such active participa- 
tion strengthens learning, for it obliges the learner to articulate in writing 
his or her ideas, and to better formulate them in anticipation of disagree- 
ment. 

Collaborative learning 

Networks make it possible for learners and their teachers or learning 
coaches to engage in more collaborative work. Often it is difficult, espe- 
cially for adult learners with a range of outside responsibilities, to meet 
face-to-face for group projects. Computer networks can help groups get 
around logistical barriers. Harasim, etal (1995:30) define collaborative 
learning as "... any learning activity that is carried out using peer interac- 
tion, evaluation, and/or cooperation, with at least some structuring and 
monitoring by the instructor.” They point out that creative thinking is 
required of the instructors, to try to fashion lesson plans that incorporate 
the benefits of collaborative learning made possible by networks. This 
forces such instructors to become more innovative, so that they begin to 
think about how best to use the new technology for learning purposes. 
Harasim, et al also remark on the tendency of the traditional boundary 
between teachers and learners to disappear in networked contexts such 
as these. 

In the same vein. Brooks (1996:7) talks about “[ejducation [becoming] 
virtual ... where teachers and learners are joined in the learning process 
electronically ... and teaching and learning are no longer tethered to a 
single place, time, or pace.” Consequently, it is difficult to analyze what 
effect technology has had on community networks in the various areas 
highlighted in the present review of the documentation — namely the 
idea of a “tech-push,” notions of “telepreneurship,” learner- centred train- 
ing, and active, collaborative or more “humanized” learning. 
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Humanized learning 

In contrast to some of the fears expressed above about the probability 
of a dehumanized future with the advent of computer networks, the 
Internet, and the Information Highway, Harasim, et al see the possibility 
of more human and lasting bonds being developed by networks, provid- 
ing a beneficial context for learning. They state that: 

[m]any people entering a learning network for the first time fear they 
win find an impersonal, dehumanized space. The social reality of the 
environment frequently comes as a complete surprise. The communi- 
cation flows enabled by the networks bring friendship, comradeship, 
intellectual stimulation, and personal satisfaction ... Traditional face-to- 
face courses are short and time to interact is scarce, but the learning 
network is always aveiilable and always there when needed. Since 
everyone has a chance to “speak,” students report that online environ- 
ments enable them to communicate with their colleagues more than 
in face-to-face classes ... Text-based interactions focus on the mean- 
ing of the message rather than the physical cues ... thereby reducing 
some of the discriminatory cues of face-to-face communication 
(1995:32). 

Such a positive outlook on the potential impact of ICT suggests that 
one needs to keep a balanced perspective on the pros and cons of ICT- 
based initiatives. 

Some typologies of technology-assisted learning 

In Reidlinger and Weir (1995), technology-based learning applications are 
grouped into three categories: 

1. Educationcil networking 

This refers to wide area networking used to support the educational 
process, and includes: private, dedicated networks; public networks; 
special purpose networks; and access to the Internet. 

2. Distance learning 

This refers to learning which takes place where the teacher and 
the learner are separated by distance. It can be either synchronous 
(real-time) or asynchronous (delayed time), and involves: audiocon- 
ferencing: videoconferencing; computer conferencing: audio-graphics; 
courseware: and groupware. 

3. Telelearning 

This encompasses any telecommunications-based learning, including 
multimedia. The authors state that the “widespread availability of 
telelearning technologies is an important enabler of lifelong learn- 
ing.” (1995:6) 

A case can possibly be made that categories 2 and 3 overlap. In a study 
discussing the role of technology in supporting new trends in adult learn- 
ing, Ehrmann (1996) proposes four categories of support technologies 
that can be used for learning purposes: 

1. Real-time conversation 

Defined as a conversation between two or more people where each 
conversational turn begins only seconds after the previous one ends. 
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Support technologies include audioconferencing, videoconferencing, 
and real-time text-based conversation. 

2. Time-delayed conversation 

Defined as a two-party or multi-party conversation or exchange of 
materials, where turns for participation are separated by a significant 
length of time. Electronic mail, computer conferencing, fax, and voice 
mail represent the main types of time-delayed conversation. 

3. Learning by doing 

Defined as an activity involving the acquisition of a skill and related 
facets of learning by practicing the skUl itself. Technological support 
for this type of learning comes in various forms, such as: computer- 
ized workstations; computers equipped with dedicated software; CD- 
ROM-based instructions; etc. 

4. Directed instruction 

Defined as instructional support that broadcasts an explanation of 
facts, ideas or skills to a large number of learners. Supporting technolo- 
gies include live and prepackaged video, computer-based self-paced 
instructions, and a whole range of courseware. 

The Alberta Ministry of Advanced Education and Career Development 
(1995) provides yet another classification of learning technologies. It rec- 
ognizes six main types of such technologies: 

• audio teleconferencing 

• audiographics 

• computer-mediated communications 

• video teleconferencing 

• media-based instruction 

• Internet-facilitated instruction. 

B. DEFINITIONAL ISSUES 

DEFINING COMMUNITY 

A useful starting point for defining the term community is the work of 
Brooks (1997), a sociologist who has recently examined the role and 
impact of technology in teaching and learning. Brooks observes that 
sociologists who have attempted to define community have often 
stressed the importance of, on the one hand, a central place where the 
activities of the community take place and, on the other, shared values, 
belief systems and means of communicating. Such emphases suggest 
that a definition of community must incorporate both geographical and 
commonality elements. 

In contrast. Wharf and Clague (1997) provide a brief historical summary 
of the various concepts which have been proposed for the term community 
throughout the post-war years, the period comprising the elaboration of 
the welfare state. For them, the important distinguishing features of com- 
munity are the relationships which form as a result of a shared interest 
or function, or a shared local geographic space. More interested in the 
political than in the semantic dimension of the term. Wharf and Clague 
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consider such a “dual interpretation” of community as satisfactory; it 
suggests an identifiable group of people who “share [...] relationships 
and common interests” (Wharf and Clague, 1997:5-7). 

Perhaps a more comprehensive and pertinent definition is that pro- 
vided by Galbraith (1995), who has studied the issue of community-based 
organizations and the delivery of lifelong learning. He makes reference to 
the fact that 69 out of 94 definitions of commumfy include social inter- 
action, common ties, and location criteria as definitive of the concept, 
before going on to propose his own overarching definition: 

Community may be defined as the combination and interrelation- 
ships of geographic, locational, and non-locational units, systems, 
and characteristics that provide relevance and growth to individuals, 
groups, and organizations (Galbraith, 1995:4). 

By non-locational units, systems, and characteristics, Galbraith focuses 
primarily on the Junction community and the community of interest — 
the lawyer community and the opera-lover community representing 
examples of, respectively, the former and the latter. Thus for Galbraith, 
“[gleographic communities, communities of interest, and communities 
of function intersect and overlap into the broad conceptualization of 
community” (Galbraith, 1995:3). 

Schuler (1996), in a dissertation on the impact of computer-networking 
technology on communities and individuals, comes close to agreeing 
with Galbraith when he proposes a definition of community that inte- 
grates the concepts of geographical proximity, like-mindedness, and 
mutual concern and togetherness. In the context of new technology, 
his view stresses the importance of a “new type” of community which 
is “[...] flexible and adaptable, intelligent and creative, inclusive, and 
pragmatic with respect to government and business” (Schuler, 1996:xi). 

The above definitional elements of community find resonance in the 
opinions expressed by key stakeholders. Most respondents recognize the 
distinction to be made between a community of interest and a geographi- 
cal community. Generally speaking, respondents feel that the concept 
of a community of interest is more relevant for CLNs, since one impact 
of technological innovation — particularly telecommunications — is the 
breaking down of physical distances and barriers, making possible the 
establishment of communities over large areas. However, not aU inter- 
viewees agree with this view. One respondent, for example, argued that 
the concept of a geographic community is more relevant if the focus is 
on the social activity and mobilization aspects of CLNs. 

DEFINING LEARNING 

At its most basic level, learning can be defined as a “[...] process of trans- 
forming experience into knowledge, skills, and attitudes through a variety 
of processes” (Galbraith, 1995:7). Such a broad definition suggests that 
different tools and approaches can be used for learning purposes, and 
that learning affects every sphere of human activity. 

Galbraith also recognizes that there has been a great deal of confusion 
between education and learning, noting that many writers use the terms 
interchangeably. Moreland and Lovett (1997) have helped to resolve the 
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ambiguity between the terms education and leaminghy defining the 
former as the external, systematic social process which is intended to 
encourage learning; the latter, on the other hand, is an internal change 
occurring within individuals, which may or may not be the result of edu- 
cation, but through which knowledge, skills and attitudes are acquired. 

Another useful definition is that provided by UNESCO. As part of a 
compendium of studies on education presented at a World Conference 
in Thailand in 1991, the organization offered the following definition of 
learning. 

[...t]he innately human capacity to interact with one’s social and 
physical environment in such a way as to derive logical meaning, 
guiding principles and consistent perspective. Learning involves the 
acquisition of information and of intellectual and mechanical skills as 
well as the expression of new attitudes [...] learning develops capaci- 
ties of analysis, synthesis and evaluative judgment; these abilities in 
turn enable one to search out, exchange and interpret information, 
and then to solve problems emd make decisions (UNESCO WFCFA, 
Monograph II, 1991:51-53). 

To be fair, such a definition cem be seen as an extension of Galbraith’s 
own definition, except that it goes further by stating the purposes for 
which learning can be applied. This author and others have gone still 
further, by establishing a distinction between various types of learning. 

Types of learning 

Moreland and Lovett (1997), who were quoted earlier, suggest that three 
categories of learning are increasingly recognized by researchers and prac- 
titioners of community education and lifelong learning. For these authors, 
formal learning is achieved within educational institutions that provide a 
form of systematic, hierarchical education. Non-formal learning occurs 
outside the educational system, but is nevertheless an orgemized event 
with target groups or clients and learning objectives. Informal education 
is the individual acquisition of skills, knowledge, and attitudes from every- 
day experience and fi"om one’s environment. 

Galbraith’s (1995) work is of relevance here since it places those same 
three types of learning in the narrower context of community education. 
He views formal community-based education as consisting of “[...] for- 
profit and non-profit bureaucratic organizations within the community 
who [sic] have as their primary function the delivery of formal education 
in which youth and adults may participate. The goal is to provide some 
type of credential such as a diploma, certificate or degree” (Galbraith, 
1995:11). 

In the same vein, he defines non-formal community-based education 
as the type where “[...] learners are more likely to participate voluntarily 
and are not seeking any type of credential or degrees but may receive in 
some cases a certificate of completion. The non-formal settings range 
from non-structured to structured” (Galbraith, 1995:11). Lastly, informal 
community-based education “[...] encompasses the vast majority of edu- 
cation that takes place for adult learners with community structures. [It] 
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is independent of institutional and organizational providership” 
(Galbraith, 1995:12). 

In the 1970s the concept of non-formal education gained currency, 
embracing a vast range of educational activities such as health and family 
planning, agricultural extension, post-primary skill training, youth clubs 
and women’s groups. In Coombs’ (1973) famous definition, non-formal 
education is "any organized activity outside the structure of the formal 
educational systems that is consciously aimed at meeting specific learn- 
ing needs of particular sub-groups in the community — be they children, 
youth or adults. This concept is distinct from informal education, arising 
fi'om daily (unorganized) exposure to the environment, family and friends, 
and from formal education, the “highly institutionalized, chronologically 
graded and hierarchically structured education system, spanning lower 
primary school and the upper reaches of the university” (UNESCO 
WFCFA, Monograph II, 1991:41-44). 

These distinctions between various types of learning can be useful in 
the context of establishing a typology of CLNs, or for analyzing them. 

Community learning 

Several authors have provided a bridge between the concepts of commu- 
nity &nd learninghy examining the integrating concept of community 
learning. One such author on the Canadian scene is MacNeil (1997), who 
situates learning in a community context by referring to it as a social 
learning process, defined as follows: 

As social learning, community development engages people [...] they 
learn through group activity to define problems affecting them, to 
decide upon a solution, and to act to achieve the solution. As they 
progress, they gain new knowledge and skills (MacNeil, 1997:152-54). 

Mike Spack, a community educator from Manitoba, defines the goal 
of community education as finding and using ways of bringing learning 
resources in the community so that community members can learn what 
they must know in order to solve their problems and improve their com- 
munities. 

An additional twist to the notion of community learning is provided 
by Graham (1996), who makes an interesting distinction between com- 
munity learning and a learning community, stressing the former as more 
relevant to a discussion on CLNs. Community learning, in this author’s 
view, promotes the idea of community participation and learning gained 
in a horizontal, networked fashion, as opposed to the vertical provision of 
telecommunication services which typifies traditional service provider- 
user relationships. 

Other authors have used the related concept of community education 
to mean more or less the same thing. Kirby (1997), for one, defines it as 
follows: 

Community education is a unique blend of educational concepts 
which incorporate the philosophy of learning as a lifelong process 
with the belief that education is the business and responsibility of the 
community at large. [It is] a vehicle through which communities, ser- 
vice agencies, and educators can begin to connect community needs 








to educational initiatives. It can provide the basis for community 
growth and development, as well as meet those needs for individuals. 
[T]he concept of learning is perceived to be an activity that is lifelong 
and related directly to development outcomes. 

An important element of Kirby’s views on community education is the 
cormection between community education and lifelong learning. Other 
authors have made the same connection (see the discussion on lifelong 
learning below). However, perhaps none has done so more clearly than 
Galbraith (1995), who sees a natural fit between the two concepts. In his 
words, the merger of lifelong learning and community-based education 
“can serve as a mechanism for self-fulfillment as well as for social, political, 
and psychological enpowerment ... [it] gives individuals and communities 
a sense of hope and dignity, a sense of responsibility for their own commu- 
nities and lives, and a sense of voice within the social and political arenas” 
(Galbraith, 1995:11). 

Lifelong learning 

The concept of lifelong learning is central to any discussion of community 
learning and education, and, by extension, of CLNs. Generally speaking, 
it is a concept that recognizes that “[...] individuals learn over the course 
of their lifetimes and in a multitude of contexts” (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1996:7). However, it can be defined more precisely as: 

[tjhose changes in consciousness that take place throughout the life 
span which result in an active and progressive process to compre- 
hend the intellectual, societal, and personal changes that confront 
each individual human being” (Galbraith, 1995:8) . 

Galbraith makes the point that lifelong education can provide the 
means through which lifelong learning takes place. He refers to the now- 
familiar categories of formal, informal, and non-formal education as the 
range of activities conducive to lifelong learning. 

Several authors have suggested that the emergence of lifelong learning 
has coincided with changes in education and, more broadly, with new 
societal trends. Such convergence has been captured with clarity by a 
participant in a U.S. Department of Education conference on education: 

Society is moving from an educational dissemination model to one 
of access based on customer-driven needs. This shift represents a 
move in learning from teacher-centered to learner- centered, and 
from organization, government and institutional needs to a focus 
on community-centered needs (U.S. Department of Education, 
1995:7). 

This shift from teaching to learning has been interpreted as nothing 
less than a paradigm shift by Brooks (1997). Under the old paradigm, 
knowledge is a resource that exists “out there” and is teacher-centred and 
controlled. Under the new one, however, “knowledge is constructed and 
discovered, depending on various structures and constraints ... learning 
occurs using many means and in a variety of contexts” (Brooks, 1997:6). In 
the final analysis, this interpretation seems, at least implicitly, to support 
Galbraith’s view on the new focus placed on individual and community- 
centred needs. If one accepts such an interpretation, then the case can 
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be made for considering lifelong learning as the main rationale for estab- 
lishing CLNs. 

The relevance of adopting lifelong learning as a “new” means of 
acquiring skills and knowledge has also been recognized by the OECD 
(1996). From the OECD perspective, however, lifelong learning makes 
sense from an economic as well as an educational standpoint. In this 
connection, the OECD makes the compelling argument that “people 
must learn continually in order to prosper economically” (OECD, 
1996:13). 
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Resume 



La creation de r^seaux d’apprentissage communautaires (RAC) au 
Canada est un example important d’innovations mises en place pour 
r^pondre aux besoins changeants de la « nouvelle ^conomie » — 
une dconomie fondle sur la connaissance qui a des repercussions 
fondamentales pour les collectivites au chapitre de la technologie de 
I’information et des communications. En theorie, e mesure que les 
barrieres geographiques et temporelles tombent et que I’acces e la 
connaissance et aux marches devient plus facile, la technologie permet 
aux collectivites d’entrer dans la competition sur un pied d’egalite. La 
realite est differente : si de nombreux Canadiens beneficient des bienfaits 
de la technologie, d’autres restent k la tralne. Ceux qui possedent les 
competences appropriees, ou une bonne education, peuvent reussir. 

Cela dit, de nombreuses collectivites sont preoccupees par le fait que, 
sans action concertee, elles seront vite depassees. 

La presente etude a ete corhmandee par le Bureau des technologies 
d’apprentissage, de Developpement des ressources humaines Canada. 

Les auteurs offrent un tour d’horizon de quelques exemples instructifs 
de RAC au Canada. Les objectifs de I’etude se limitent ^ une etude de la 
documentation pertinente, k des entretiens avec des personnes cies, ^ la 
formulation d’une definition operationnelle et ^ I’etablissement d’un 
cadre de travail. Enfin, les auteurs degagent un certain nombre de mode- 
les dont ils examinent les repercussions. 

Les RAC sont definis comme des structures communautaires con^ues 
pour faciliter I’apprentissage des membres de la collectivite. Les auteurs 
du present rapport se sont attaches k etudier les modeies de projets pilotes 
par la collectivite plut6t que des initiatives menees par des institutions. 
Par consequent, la recherche porte avant tout sur les collectivites ou les 
groupes qui se considerent marginalises dans le processus d’integration 
dans la « nouvelle economie »; ces collectivites ou ces groupes ont besoin 
d’initiatives novatrices pour pouvoir capitaliser les occasions anticipees, 

II convient cependant d’approfondir les recherches au chapitre des pro- 
jets menes par des institutions qui cherchent k etablir des partenariats 
feconds avec les collectivites. 

L’etude de la documentation sur les RAC ne s’ est pas reveiee tres 
fructueuse; toutefois, une recherche bibliographique plus vaste et des 
entretiens avec des personnes cies ont permis de degager un certain 
nombre de thematiques pertinentes. Le potentiel de I’informatique et 
de la technologie des reseaux, comme outil en vue de revitaliser et de 
mobiliser les collectivites, saute aux yeux. II existe de nombreux exemples 
de I’interet porte k I’ameiioration de I’acces communautaire aux ressour- 
ces et ^ I’information, en particulier dans les collectivites rurales ou au 
sein de groupes eioignes ou isoies. Le potentiel de la nouvelle technologie 



pour accroitre la participation des citoyens soul^ve un int^ret considera- 
ble, tout comme son utilite pour I’apprentissage. 

L’apprentissage vie — et la capacity de la technologie de facUiter 
I’apprentissage k son propre rythme — est une thematique frequente. II 
est tr^s souvent fait etat de la contribution de la technologie ci la creation 
de reseaux facilitant un apprentissage plus cooperatif et des conse- 
quences de la technologie au chapitre de la relation entre I’apprenant et 
reducateur. 

En I’absence d’une definition largement acceptee des RAC, les auteurs 
ont adopte une definition operationnelle qui integre trois elements : col- 
lectivite, apprentissage et reseautique. Cette definition favorise les RAC 
axes sur la coUectivite et pilotes par la coUectivite; les initiatives dirigees 
par le gouvernement, par des institutions ou par des entreprises ne sont 
pas considerees comme des RAC, a moins qu’elles ne se caracterisent 
par une forte participation de la coUectivite ou que la direction n’ait ete 
confiee ci la coUectivite. La technologie peut jouer ou ne pas jouer un role 
central dans les RAC. Les auteurs proposent un cadre de travaU pour 
analyser la nature des RAC qui met I’accent sur les interactions entre les 
principaux elements : coUectivite, reseau, apprentissage et technologie. 

Les exemples de RAC au Canada et aux fitats-Unis depassent la defini- 
tion operationneUe. Bien que non exhaustifs, ils permettent au lecteur 
de se faire une idee de I’activite etroitement liee au domaine et Ulustrent 
la necessite d’approfondir les recherches au sujet ci la fois des initiatives 
pilotees par la coUectivite et de ceUes qui sont dirigees par des institu- 
tions. Les cinq etudes de cas realisees dans cinq provinces (Terre-Neuve, 
Ontario, Alberta, NouveUe-ficosse et Colombie-Britannique) sont presen- 
tees comme suit : historique, mandat, partenariats, structure, activites, 
utilisation des technologies et lemons tirer. 

L’analyse des cas presentes a permis de tirer un certain nombre de 
lemons. L’importance de batir de veritables partenariats dans la mise 
en place et I’exploitation des RAC est evidente. On observe une grande 
unanimite au chapitre des consequences positives des RAC sur la revi- 
talisation de la coUectivite, I’innovation et la reduction du sentiment 
d’isolement et de marginaUsation. LutUite de la technologie pour mobi- 
liser un large eventail de personnes, pour batir des reseaux et pour 
identifier les ressources locales sous-utilisees est soulignee. Un acc6s 
accru aux ressources en matiere d’information et de connaissance est 
cite parmi les avantages, avec une description de la gamme de technolo- 
gies utUisees. 

La question de la durabUite revet une importance considerable et 
les lemons a retenir ne different pas fondamentalement de ceUes qui 
accompagnent d’autres initiatives communautaires. Le gouvernement 
joue un role central dans le lancement d’un grand nombre de projets 
novateurs de ddveloppement communautaire tels que les RAC. La partie 
la plus visible de ce role est souvent le financement ndcessaire au lance- 
ment du projet, la facUitation et la coordination. Cependant, le soutien ci 
plus long terme et la mise en oeuvre de politiques et de r^glements positifs 
sont egalement des aspects importants de la participation gouvernemen- 
tale. Les dtudes de cas d^montrent que les contributions financi^res et 
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non financiferes provenant d’un large 6ventail de partenaires ont 
essentielles ^ la survie de la plupart des RAC. Un certain nombre de pro- 
jets comportent des volets ^ recuperation des coflts et generateurs de 
revenus, mais leur capacite de fonctionner de maniere durable n’est pas 
encore etablie. 

Le manque de continuite dans les investissements du gouvernement 
(un pas vers I’abandon de la traditionnelle injection d’argent ^ court 
terme) est une source de preoccupation dans la majeure partie des pro- 
jets. Le r61e du secteur prive comme partenaire dans I’etablissement des 
RAC est important; dans les cas examines, les contributions prenaient 
principalement la forme d’un soutien non financier et d’un financement 
direct limite. La contribution volontaire des membres de la collectivite, 
venant de tons les horizons, est un element crucial qui determine le 
succes ou rechec du RAC. Les structures qui ne sont pas fondees sur la 
recherche de profits sont les plus favorables. 

Si les repercussions des RAC sur I’apprentissage sont difficiles h 
mesurer, surtout parce qu’un certain nombre de projets sont tres recents, 
il n’en reste pas moins que certains RAC ont donne des resultats visibles. 
Dans certains cas, on observe un accroissement de I’apprentissage 
collectif et de la participation des citoyens; dans d’autres, le nombre 
d’activites et de programmes d’apprentissage a ete multiplie et les acti- 
vites elles-memes ont evolue. La nature de I’apprentissage a egalement 
evolue ; les RAC favorisent une attitude plus receptive, plus adaptative 
de la part du syst^me d’6ducation traditionnel. 

Les RAC ont facility I’apprentissage collectif grace k la mobilisation 
communautaire et ils ont accru la participation locale. Ils ont Egalement 
nourri la motivation qui accompagne in^vitablement la possibility d’uti- 
liser la technologie pour avoir acc6s ^ I’information et ^ la connaissance, 
^ I’intyrieur et ^ I’extyrieur de la collectivity. Les collectivitys se sont 
montryes intyressyes ^ saisir les occasions de participer ^ des activitys 
d’apprentissage ^ vie autodirigy et de mettre au point de nouvelles 
mythodes d’apprentissage. L’accys yquitable ^ ces nouvelles occasions 
d’apprentissage reste cependant une pryoccupation. La question de 
I’accys justifie certainement un investissement public permanent, pour 
aider les groupes et les collectivitys, en milieu rural comme en milieu 
urbain, qui courent le risque de rester marginalisys. La technologie est 
un moyen pour arriver ^ une fin, ^ savoir que tous les citoyens aient une 
plus grande chance de profiter des bienfaits de la nouvelle yconomie. 
L’accys a la technologie est un dybut, mais la chance d’innover en ce 
qui concerne la cryation de nouvelles possibilitys d’apprentissage et 
le contenu de cet apprentissage constitue un autre dyfi important. 

Les RAC sont une innovation importante qui devrait faciliter la transi- 
tion y une yconomie fondye sur la connaissance, grace y la mise en place 
d’un environnement qui favorise I’apprentissage y vie et le dyveloppement 
communautaire. 
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Introduction 



Le passage k une soci6t6 fondle sur I’information a donn6 lieu ^ de 
profonds changements en ce qui concerne notre perception et notre 
utilisation de la technologie. L’avfenement de la technologie de I’informa- 
tion et de la communication (TIC) signifie que, au moins en th^orie, les 
barriferes temporelles et g6ographiques tombent; I’accfes individuel et 
collectif ^ la connaissance et aux occasions de progres s’accroit en pro- 
portion. II n’y a pas de doute que la transition ^ une « nouveUe 6conomie » 
a 6t6 b6n6flque pour un nombre incalculable de Canadiens; ce sont ceux 
qui, grace k la chance, a des competences appropriees ou e une bonne 
education, ont su profiter des occasions accrues tant au point de vue 
social qu’economique. Pour d’autres, la transition a ete (et continue 
d’etre) plus chaotique. 

Les changements structuraux qui ont decouie du fait que I’information 
est devenue un « produit de consummation » ont eu de graves repercus- 
sions sur les marches national, regional et local de I’emploi. Dans la 
nouvelle economie fondee sur la connaissance, les travailleurs et les 
employeurs doivent maitriser parfaitement les outils et les systemes 
bases sur la TIC; ils doivent etre prets k modeler leurs aptitudes et leurs 
cormaissances en function de la demande, essentiellement mouvante. 

Les travailleurs peuvent s’attendre k changer d’emploi plusieurs fois au 
cours de leur vie professiormelle. 

La notion d’apprentissage k vie a ete mise de I’avant dans une 
tentative d’ aider les nombreux travailleurs k faire face aux problemes 
d’ajustement. Par apprentissage ^ vie, on entend un processus ininter- 
rompu depuis la naissance jusqu’k la mort, qui fait intervenir tous les 
modes d’apprentissage et d’ education, traditiormels et non traditionnels. 
Cette notion plunge done ses racines non seulement dans le contexte 
institutiormel de notre systeme d’ education, mais aussi dans I’envirorme- 
ment plus intime de I’individu et de la collectivite. L’apprentissage e vie 
peut etre vu comme un processus permanent qui requiert une motiva- 
tion personnelle et un soutien collectif pour porter fruit. II ne se produit 
pas dans le vide — il suppose necessairement une interaction au niveau 
communautaire dans un monde en constante mutation. 

Reconnaissant I’importance de I’apprentissage e vie et de la TIC dans 
la nouveUe economie, Developpement des ressources humaines Canada 
(DRHC) a cree le Bureau des technologies d’apprentissage (BTA) dans le 
but de sensibUiser les Canadiens aux occasions, defis et avantages offerts 
par les technologies d’apprentissage. Le BTA s’interesse aux reseaux d’ap- 
prentissage communautaires (RAC) qui, en termes generaux, peuvent 
etre definis comme des structures communautaires visant e faciliter 
I’apprentissage des membres de la collectivite. Dans le contexte de 
I’apprentissage e vie et de la TIC, les RAC presentent un attrait evident. 



Cela dit, on sait peu de choses au sujet de leurs caract^ristiques, de 
leurs structures et de I’aide qu’ils peuvent apporter pour r^soudre les 
probl^mes d’ajustement au march6 de I’emploi auxquels de nombreux 
Canadiens sont confront^s. La mesure dans laquelle la technologie 
intervient dans leur fonctionnement est aussi mal 6valu6e. 

Dans ce contexte, le present rapport a pour objectif de permettre 
une meilleure connaissance des RAC. II vise k aider le lecteur a mieux 
connaitre les modules et les meilleures solutions. L'^tude porte princi* 
palement sur les projets congus pour aider les groupes et les collectivit^s 
marginalises. Bien que, au Canada, la majeure partie de I’activite educa- 
tive en reseau soit menee par des institutions, ce rapport insiste sur les 
activites locales associees a la mise en place des RAC. Les auteurs se sont 
interesses avant tout aux initiatives pilotees par les collectivites. Dans 
leur recherche d’une definition operationnelle, ils ont cherche ^ definir 
avec precision ce qu’est un RAC aux fins du present rapport. L’etendue 
de ce projet ne permet pas plus qu’une breve mention des activites 
dirigees par des institutions, qui sont relativement bien documentees. La 
recherche sur les RAC axes sur les institutions est importante et devrait 
faire I’objet d'une etude distincte dans laquelle I’accent serait mis sur les 
institutions qui deploient de grands efforts pour obtenir la participation 
des collectivites marginalisees. 

Le rapport est divise en huit chapitres, dont la presente introduction. 
Le chapitre 2 resume la portee de la recherche et la methodologie, et 
decrit les diverses tSches necessaires k la recherche. Le chapitre 3 con- 
tient une revue detailiee de la documentation sur les RAC et les sujets 
cormexes, circonscrit les probiemes de definition et propose un cadre de 
travail pour 1’ analyse des RAC. Le chapitre 4 est consacre a des exemples 
canadiens et americains, avec leurs points saillants. Des etudes de cas 
concernant des RAC canadiens novateurs, ou les rdles des partenariats 
et de la TIC sont mis en relief, sont prdsentees au chapitre 5. Les trois 
derniers chapitres portent sur les lepons tirees, les politiques gouveme- 
mentales et les conclusions. 
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2. Portee et methodologie 



2.1 OBJECTIFS ET P0RT£E 

Le principal objectif de ce rapport est d’analyser les r^seaux d’apprentis- 
sage communautaires (RAC) canadiens existants en vue de d^couvrir les 
meilleures pratiques et de les regrouper’. Plusieurs objectifs interm^diaires 
d^coulent de cet objectif principal : 

1. ^laborer une definition fonctionnelle de « Roseau d’apprentissage 
communautaire » fondle sur une consultation aupr6s d’ experts et sur 
une analyse documentaire; 

2. concevoir une grille d’evaluation et d’analyse des RAC, fondle sur 
une consultation aupr6s d’ experts et sur une analyse de la documen- 
tation pertinente; 

3. offrir un inventaire des RAC canadiens, en soulignant les aspects 
importants et les themes commons et en ^tablissant des liens avec 
les Etudes de cas recens^es dans la documentation: et 

4. fournir une analyse en profondeur de certains cas qui peuvent etre 
consid6r6s comme de bons exemples de RAC offrant une dimension 
communautaire tres pouss^e. 

Meme si ces quatre objectifs sont compl^mentaires, la plus grande 
partie de la recherche a 6t6 consacr^e k : 1) ^laborer une definition de 
RAC applicable dans le contexte canadien et 2) etayer, documenter et 
analyser les etudes de cas. II est essentiel de tenir compte des contraintes 
de temps et de ressources; on a pu etudier seulement quelques exemples 
de RAC diriges de fagon communautaire. 

2.2 METHODOLOGIE 

On a mene plusieurs recherches compiementaires et analyses afln 
d’atteindre les objectifs du projet. 

D’abord, on a interviewe 16 intervenants importants (voir Annexe A). 
On a utilise ces entrevues pour rassembler des elements de definition et 
des cas exemplaires et pour valider les hypotheses de depart. Pour cette 
premiere serie d’ entrevues, on a utilise un guide d’entrevue structure 
(voir Annexe B). Les entrevues ont ete faites au telephone ou en face 
e face. Les questions portaient sur les concepts et les definitions, les 
meiUeures pratiques, I’impact et les enjeux de meme que sur les implica- 
tions de I’orientation. 



s milieux, selon nos informateurs, on remplace I'expression « meiUeures pratiques » par « pratiques exemplaires ». 
Ceci pour 6viter de donner T impression que la majority des projets sont de niveau moyen ou mediocre alors que 
seulement quelques- uns feraient appel h des pratiques dignes de mention et d'^mulation 



Ensuite, l’6quipe de recherche a entrepris une 6tude de la documenta- 
tion. Cette 6tude a fourni un 6clairage sur les principaux probl^mes de 
definition, de politique et de mise en application relatifs k I’analyse des 
RAC. Les publications gouvernementales, les etudes et les documents 
internes et externes, les publications universitaires et les ressources et 
les sites Internet ont tons ete utilises (voir la bibliographie en Annexe D). 
Les ressources Internet se sont averees tres utiles. Elies ont permis de 
faire des comparaisons avec les resultats des entrevues et de I’analyse 
documentaire et de mettre & jour ces resultats en plus de foumir de 
nouveUes donnees. On a aussi profite de certains serveurs de listes sur 
Internet pour mieux comprendre les debats en cours sur les rapports 
entre la technologie de I’information et de la communication (TIC) et 
le developpement economique communautaire (DEC) et pour suivre 
les discussions sur I’utilisation de la technologie dans le domaine de 
reducation. 

Troisiemement, I’equipe de recherche a prepare cinq etudes de cas 
mettant en vedette des RAC canadiens. 11s forment I’essentiel de la 
recherche. Comme le fait remarquer Lin (1989), I’approche par etudes 
de cas est la plus appropriee quand on se pose les questions « pourquoi » 
et « comment » ^ propos d’un ensemble d’evenements. Le recours & une 
recherche par etudes de cas semblait justifie dans ce cas, puisque I’objectif 
etait de reconnaltre et d’analyser les meilleures pratiques communautai- 
res. Une telle approche donne plus d’importance & I’analyse des famous 
de faire et des structures. 

En vue de fournir une grille fiable pour la recherche et la redaction 
par etudes de cas, on a prepare une liste de pfobiemes et de questions 
qui fut utilisee systematiquement pour la recherche (voir Annexe C). 
L’utilisation d’une grille fiable permet de faire des comparaisons entre 
les cas ainsi que certaines generalisations. Les questions et les probiemes 
retenus avaient ete regroupes selon les themes suivants : description, 
historique, mandat et mission, partenaires et rdle du gouvernement, 
structure et prise de decision, activites, formation et utilisation des tech- 
nologies d’apprentissage et autres, resultats et lemons k tirer. Cette 
deuxieme serie d’ entrevues fut menee au telephone et en face ^ face et 
fut suivie de deux visites de sites^. 

Dans I’ensemble, cette recherche et cette analyse ont foumi ^ I’equipe 
de recherche une mine de renseignements sur les RAC. En fait, ce fut 
un veritable defi de trier parmi les differentes sources et pistes suggerees 
et de faire un choix edaire entre ce qu’il fallait conserver pour un projet 
de cette envergure et ce qu’il fallait, pour des raisons pratiques, eiiminer. 
L’une des observations qui ressort de cette demarche est que, bien qu’elle 
n’en soit qu’k ses premiers pas, la recherche sur les RAC suscite beaucoup 
d’interet et progresse rapidement. 



2 Lanark Communications Network. Smiths Palis (Ontario) et Acc^s communautaire & Internet de Lumby, Lumby 
(C.-B.) 
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3. Grille pour I'etude des 
reseaux d'apprentissage 
communautaires 



Ce chapitre fournit un fondement th^orique pour I’analyse des reseaux 
d’apprentissage communautaires (RAC). Cela s’ impose 6tant donn6 la 
relative nouveaut6 des RAC. Peu d’^tudes th^oriques semblent avoir 6t6 
faites sur ce sujet au Canada. De plus, ce genre de recherche ne fait pas 
encore partie du domaine public. Le chapitre commence par un survol 
des themes qui Emergent de la documentation que nous avons r^unie 
sur les questions relatives aux RAC. Ensuite vient une discussion sur les 
probl6mes de definition des RAC qui m^ne une definition fonctionnelle 
de RAC. Pour terminer, les auteurs presentent la grille theorique qui a 
servi I’analyse des etudes de cas. Ils souhaiteraient que cette grille soit 
utilisee dans beaucoup d’autres situations et qu’elle serve pour de futures 
etudes des RAC. 

3.1 APERQU DE LA DOCUMENTATION 

Comme premiere etape de I’eiaboration d’une grille d’analyse pour les 
RAC, les auteurs offrent un apergu des principaux themes qui ressortent 
de la documentation sur les RAC. Cet apergu fournit un fondement 
sur lequel on pourra construire la grille, puisqu’il permet I’inventaire 
des principaux enjeux et aspects des RAC qui seront analyses dans ce 
rapport. Un compte rendu detailie de la documentation se trouve en 
Annexe E. Rappelez-vous que la documentation recensee ne traite pas 
principalement des RAC puisque ce concept est, au mieux, mal defini 
et en constante evolution. Comme approche la documentation, les 
auteurs proposent deux points de vue en image inversee, sous lesquels 
les differents themes peuvent etre regroupes. Le premier est I’impact 
des communautes sur la technologie et le deuxieme est I’impact de la 
technologie sur les communautes. 

PLEINS FEUX SUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT COMMUNAUTAIRE 
Une analyse de la documentation recente montre que, graduellement, la 
mise en reseau par ordinateur est pergue comme un outil revolutionnaire 
pour reconstruire les communautes, renforcer le tissu communautaire et 
mobiliser la planification conjointe et Taction communautaire. Dans le 
meme ordre d’idee, avez-vous remarque la multiplication des libertels, 
ces reseaux d’acces gratuit Tinforoute, aussi bien au Canada qu’ci 
Tetranger? Les libertels sont principalement Toeuvre de benevoles qui 
constituent une alliance d’interets communautaires. En 1996, il y en avait 
300 en function Techelle mondiale et plus de 200 autres etaient en voie 
de realisation. 



PLUS GRAND ACC£S COMMUNAUTAIRE AUX RESSOURCES ET A 
L'INFORMATION 

La documentation fait allusion au potential de I’information et de la 
technologie de mise en r^seau pour faciliter I’acc^s aux ressources des 
communaut^s et des groupes d6favoris6s ou 61oign6s. Meme si ce n’est 
pas une id6e nouvelle, 1’ occasion de diminuer I’isolement rural semble 
avoir des 6chos dans les zones urbaines, ou des groupes se servant de 
r^seaux pour repartir ^ neuf. L’apprentissage au moyen de la technologie 
est per^u comma un moyen par lequel les groupes et les individus d6fa- 
voris6s peuvent acqu6rir des habilet^s et des connaissances sur une base 
plus Equitable. 

Les chercheurs font allusion ^ une surabondance d’information. 

Ils font remarquer qu’avec une plus grande facility d’acc^s, la masse de 
materiaux a augment^ h un point tel qu’il deviant de plus en plus impor- 
tant pour les communaut^s de pouvoir choisir et g6rer I’information de 
fa^on utile et stimulante. 

La documentation montre clairement qua plusieurs ressources, 
surtout des ressources en apprentissage, existent ^ I’interieur des 
communaut^s. Quand alias sont utilis6es, ces ressources ont un effet 
positif sur la vitality de la communaute et sur sa capacity et son interet 
^ apprendre. A mesure qua les r^seaux communautaires recueillent et 
classent le savoir communautaire, les possibilit6s d’apprentissage collec- 
tif et experiential et de participation locale augmentent. Une consequence 
de ces tendances est qua les frontieres entre apprenants et formateurs 
s’estompent. Les distinctions traditionnelles disparaissent. Resultat : 
les rapports entre les professeurs et les etudiants changent de meme que 
ceux entre les etablissements d’apprentissage et les autres organisations 
communautaires. Plusieurs auteurs reconnaissent le potential pour tous 
les citoyens de devenir apprenants et 6ducateurs ^ mesure que les RAC 
deviennent plus ouverts et qu’ils recouvrent I’ensemble de la communaut6. 

IMPACT DE LA TECHNOLOGIE SUR LES R^SEAUX 
COMMUNAUTAIRES 

Le double r61e de la technologie dans les RAC deviant plus clair. La 
technologie fait partie du materiel d’ infrastructure des r6seaux com- 
munautaires. C’est aussi un outil d’apprentissage stimulant et aidant, 
surtout pour I’apprentissage ^ vie. 

L’ analyse de la documentation montre que des auteurs qui ont analyst 
le role et I’impact de la technologie sur les r^seaux communautaires 
croient que le potential de la technologie de mise en reseau augmentera 
la participation des citoyens aux affaires de la communaute. D’autres 
craignent que les reseaux informatises menent ^ la vente et ^ la consom- 
mation d’information comma de tout autre bien. Ils parlent aussi de la 
marginalisation de ceux qui ne sont pas branches au reseau ou qui ne 
peuvent s’offrir ce service. 

La documentation sur les reseaux pour la teieentreprise montre bien 
le potential des reseaux de telecommunications pour encourager les gens 
interasses ^ faire partager leur expertise et ^ creer des partenariats avec 
ceux dont I’experience complete la leur. Cela peut conduire e une remon- 
tee de I’esprit d’innovation et d’entreprise. Pour assurer la durabilite de 
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ce processus de d^veloppement, les r^seaux communautaires passent de 
plus en plus de temps h recueillir des fonds pour financer des projets 
communautaires utilisant la technologie. 

LA TECHNOLOGIE COMME OUTIL D'APPRENTISSAGE 
De nombreux auteurs ont parl6 du potentiel de la technologie comme 
outil d’apprentissage et comme moyen qui permet aux apprenants 
d’apprendre h leur propre rythme. A mesure que la demande en appren- 
tissage pour adultes deviendra un 616ment plus important du march6 de 
r^ducation et que la technologie deviendra plus conviviale, la pertinence 
du maintien des 6tablissements d’enseignement formel sera remise en 
question. 

La documentation indique que les r^seaux consacr^s ^ I’apprentissage 
favorisent I’apprentissage actif chez les participants. Ces r^seaux exigent 
que les apprenants soient « connect^s » et qu’ils expriment leur opinion 
au lieu de demeurer passifs. En effet, les autres participants exigent leur 
implication. Ce genre de participation consolide I’apprentissage. 

La technologie de mise en r^seau favorise aussi un apprentissage de 
type plus coop6ratif. De plus, I’utilisation d’ordinateurs rend I’interaction 
possible malgr6 1’^loignement et les autres barri^res logistiques, ce qui 
favorise la collaboration entre les apprenants et les 6ducateurs. La cr^ati- 
vit6 et la capacity ^ innover du formateur sont mises ^ rude 6preuve ^ 
mesure que de nouvelles m^thodes d’enseignement sont con^ues pour 
faire de la technologie un outil d’apprentissage. L’enseignement et I’ap- 
prentissage ne sont plus prisonniers d’lm seul endroit ni d’lm seul moment. 

D’apr6s la documentation, I’apprentissage technicis6 est divis6 en trois 
grandes categories. La mise en r^seau educative est une mise en reseau 
h grande echelle utilisee pour soutenir le processus de I’enseignement. 
Elle comprend des reseaux prives, des reseaux publics, des reseaux 
specialises et I’acces ^ Internet. Dans I’apprentissage ^ distance, I’educa- 
teur et I’apprenant sont separes par I’espace et parfois par le temps. Cela 
comprend I’audioconference, la videoconference, la conference par ordi- 
nateur, I’audiographie et les synergiciels. Le teieapprentissage recouvre tout 
apprentissage au moyen de la telecommunication, y compris les multi- 
media. 

3.2 PROBL^MES DE DEFINITION 

L’etude de la documentation et surtout les entrevues avec les experts 
nous montrent qu’on ne peut s’entendre sur une definition de RAC. Ce 
n’est pas surprenant quand on considere la nouveaute de ce phenomene. 
Pourtant, il est important d’en arriver ^ une definition fonctionnelle 
appropriee du concept avant d’aller plus loin dans cette analyse. 

Alors que la documentation manque de definitions pour les RAC en 
tant que concept integre, on trouve la definition de ses composantes ; la 
communautd, V apprentissage et le reseau. De plus, certains intervenants 
d’importance ont propose leur propre definition de ces composantes. 



definition de COMMUNAUTE 

La definition du mot communaute est une question litigieuse et il n’y a 
pas consensus dans la documentation. Toutefois, la definition la plus 




courante est celle qui comprend une id6e d’endroit, de lieu g^ographique 
oil Ton partage des valeurs et des croyances communes. L’accent est 
mis sur la g^ographie et I’homog^n^it^ des valeurs. 

Une autre definition porte sur la nature des rapports qui se forment 
autour d’une function ou d’un interSt commons ou autour d’un lieu 
commun. Une partie de la documentation sugg^re la communaute 
d’interet — qu’elle suit de nature professionneUe, recreative ou autre — 
comme facteur de definition. Dans plusieurs cas, il y a chevauchement 
de la communaute d’interet et de la communaute geographique. 

Les experts interroges ont reconnu la distinction entre une commu- 
naute d’interet et une communaute geographique. Plusieurs avaient 
I’impression que la premiere convenait mieux e I’etude des RAC, puisque 
I’un des resultats marquants du changement technologique, surtout de 
I’utilisation des telecommunications, etait justement d’eiiminer I’effet de 
la distance. Ce changement rendait theoriquement possible la creation 
de communautes d’interet s’etendant sur de grandes distances. 

DEFINITION D'APPRENTISSAGE 

II existe differentes definitions de I’apprentissage et il y a confusion entre 
les notions d’enseignement et d’apprentissage. Dans I’Annexe E, vous 
trouverez des commentaires sur les probiemes de definitions pour con- 
sultation. Pour le moment, contentons-nous de faire etat de la discussion 
et de proposer une definition fonctionneUe pour les fins de ce rapport. 

Les differents genres d’apprentissage repertories par les chercheurs 
et les praticiens du monde de I’education se rattachent ^ trois grandes 
categories. L’apprentissage formel est celui qui se passe habituellement 
au sein d’etablissements d’education qui dispensent une forme systema- 
tique et hierarchique d’education. L’apprentissage non formel se passe 
en dehors du reseau d’enseignement formel, mais est toutefois un 
phenomene organise avec des groupes cibles precis et des objectifs 
d’apprentissage. L’apprentissage informel est I’acquisition personnelle 
d’habiletes, de savoir et d’attitudes ^ partir de I’experience quotidienne 
et de son propre environnement. 

Dans le cadre restreint de I’apprentissage communautaire, certains 
chercheurs font une distinction entre I’apprentissage communautaire 
et une communaute apprenante. Le premier est considere par certains 
comme se pretant mieux ^ la discussion sur les RAC. Il encourage la 
participation communautaire et I’apprentissage en reseau de mode hori- 
zontal qui contraste avec les services de telecommunications de mode 
vertical, qui caracterisent la traditionnelle relation fournisseur/utilisateur 
de services. Une dimension a ne pas negliger est la notion d’apprentis- 
sage ^ vie qui est associee ei celle d’enseignement communautaire et 
qu’on qualifie parfois de demarche d’enseignement communautaire. 
Dans I’Annexe E, on vous suggere une liste de travaux de certains 
chercheurs comme documentation. 

Le concept d’apprentissage ei vie fait partie integrante de toute 
discussion sur I’apprentissage et I’enseignement communautaires et 
par extension sur les RAC. Il s’agit d’un concept qui reconnait que les 
gens apprennent toute leur vie de plusieurs fagons et ei des endroits 



divers. Conform^ment k ce point de vue et k la croissance de cette 
pratique, on constate que la soci6t6 passe d’un march6 de I’^ducation 
doming par les 6tablissements k un nouveau march6 doming par les 
utilisateurs. On passe d’une approche centr^e sur I’^ducateur k une 
nouvelle approche centr^e sur I’apprenant et, par consequent, d’une 
priorite accordee aux besoins de I’organisation, du gouvernement et des 
etablissements k une nouvelle priorite accordee aux besoins de la collec- 
tivite. La documentation souligne le nouvel interet porte aux besoins 
de I’individu et de la communaute. fitant donne le gout grandissant pour 
I’apprentissage i vie, le besoin de cr6er des RAC se fait sentir. 

DEFINITION DE RESEAU 

Le rdseau est le troisieme element essentiel du concept de RAC. II est 
souvent difficile de separer le concept de reseau de celui de la technologie; 
pourtant, cette distinction est essentielle. D’un point de vue sociologique, 
Schuler definit un reseau comme « un modele de communications et de 
relations », 

Favorisant une approche de developpement communautaire, Graham 
(1996) demontre que les reseaux communautaires sont essentiellement 
deS organisations populaires. II souligne que leur croissance depend de 
la viabilite de projets locaux autonomes et que la question de direction 
locale et d’autonomie est essentielle k leur utilite et k leur raison d’etre. 
On met en evidence I’idee que « la communaute est le reseau », c’est-^- 
dire qu’une communaute est d’abord et avant tout sociale. Dans le meme 
ordre d’idee, un des experts interroges insiste sur la dimension humaine 
en parlant du reseau communautaire comme d’un « regroupement de 
gens qui reconnaissent le besoin de stimuler le developpement au sein 
de la communaute. » 

Plusieurs auteurs et plusieurs experts interviewes se sont penches 
sur I’importance des reseaux communautaires. Par example, plusieurs 
experts interroges ont souligne le fait que les reseaux communautaires 
sont des outils essentials pour mobiliser les membres de la communaute 
autour de questions locales. D’autres ont fait remarquer que les reseaux 
communautaires permettaient aux membres de la communaute d’acce- 
der aux ressources d’information et d’en proflter plus facilement, ce qui 
contribuait i leur autonomisation. On voit done que les reseaux peuvent 
servir au developpement communautaire. 

UNE definition FONCTIONNELLE 

Aussi bien I’etude de la documentation que les rencontres avec les experts 
se sont averes utiles pour deflnir les elements des RAC. Les entrevues ont 
fourni un eventail d’idees sur la fa^on de definir les RAC. Cela dit, elles 
tendaient i mettre en valeur I’un ou I’autre des elements : la commu- 
naute, I’apprentissage ou le reseau. Rarement, elles ont mis en valeur la 
combinaison des trois comme concept integre. 

Par example, un universitaire de la region de I’Atlantique per^oit les 
RAC comme comportant deux elements : un element d’apprentissage 
communautaire exprime par un groupe ou un groupe representatif dans 
une communaute engagee dans I’apprentissage ou la formation ^ vie; et 
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un aspect technologique qui met en valeur I’id^e de technologie de mise 
en r^seau. 

Un r^pondant de la Colombie-Britannique a sugg6r6 d’utiliser une 
matrice exposant ^ gauche la liste des types d’apprentissage (du plus 
formel au plus informel) et en has un ^ventail des types de communaut^s 
allant des communaut^s g^ographiques aux communaut^s d’int^ret. En 
utilisant cette matrice, on pourrait situer une vaste gamme de projets 
ou de modules en termes de types d’apprentissage et de communautds. 

En pratique, il pourrait etre difficile d’utiliser cette matrice ^ cause de la 
difficult^ k attribuer un rang ou une mesure quantitative ^ un 6v6nement 
ou k une structure. Toutefois, il pourrait etre plus utile d’imaginer les 
RAC comme des points distincts sur une ligne continue de structures 
et de modules. Un tel module bidimensionnel est pratique parce que, 
contrairement ^ la plupart de la documentation recens^e pr6c6demment, il 
commence ^ amalgamer les concepts de communaut6 et d’apprentissage. 
Il reste ^ int^grer le troisifeme 616ment ; le r^seau. 

Fruit de la discussion pr6c6dente sur la question de la definition et 
compte tenu qu’il n’existe aucun consensus sur ce que sont les RAC, void 
une definition fonctionnelle des RAC. Cette definition tient compte non 
seulement des idees et des opinions proposees par les intervenants (ou 
trouvees dans la documentation) mais aussi des objectifs et du contexte 
de ce projet. Selon nous, 

• Les reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires sont des structures 
et des systemes controies par la communaute dont I’objectif est de 
favoriser le developpement communautaire et d’ameiiorer la vie de 
ses membres en soutenant et en encourageant I’apprentissage ^ vie. 

• Pour etre efficaces, les reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires 
doivent fonctionner ^ I’int^rieur d’une communaute bien ddimitee 
geographiquement qui se definit aussi comme une communaute 
d’interet. 

• La technologie, y compris la technologie des telecommunications, 
peut jouer ou ne pas jouer un role de premier plan dans les reseaux 
d’apprentissage communautaires. Quand elle le fait, elle soutient et 
facilite soit la mise en reseau, soit I’apprentissage, soit les deux. 

On peut faire plusieurs commentaires sur la definition precedente. 
D’abord, elle rappelle que les RAC sont formes et controies par la com- 
munaute, ce qui signifie que les projets diriges par les gouvernements, 
les institutions, et les entreprises ne sont pas consideres comme des RAC 
^ moins qu’ils ne comportent un fort element de participation commu- 
nautaire ou que la direction n’ait ete confiee ^ la communaute. 

Deuxiemement, la definition suggere que la principale raison d’etre 
des RAC est de faciliter le developpement et d’ameiiorer la vie des mem- 
bres de la communaute. Cela implique qu’ils sont congus essentiellement 
pour repondre aux besoins en developpement de la communaute et de 
ses membres. 

Troisiemement, la definition propose une conception de la commu- 
naute qui recouvre ^ la fois la dimension geographique et la dimension 
fonctionnelle. Done, un reseau desservant uniquement une communaute 
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d’int^ret ou une communaut^ fonctionnelle, sans attache ^ une region 
d^termin^e comme, par exemple, un r^seau informatis6 accessible seule- 
ment au milieu universitaire ne serait pas consid6r6 comme un RAC. Pas 
plus qu’un r^seau desservant un territoire g^ographique donn6 mais sans 
s’adresser k une communaut^ d’int^ret sp^cifique, comme un babillard 
61ecttonique (SEE) local multifonctionnel. 

Finalement, la definition reconnalt que la technologic n’est pas la fin 
— le medium n’est pas le message — mais plutot le moyen de soutenir 
le reseau ou I’aspect apprentissage. II est possible de concevoir un RAC 
completement fonctionnel dans lequel la technologic ne jouerait aucun 
role. Bien entendu, compte tenu des objectifs de la presente recherche, il 
est plus interessant et pertinent d’etudier les RAC soutenus par la techno- 
logic. De plus, le survol de la documentation et les entrevues ont mis en 
evidence I’impact positif que la technologic pouvait avoir sur les activites 
de mise en reseau et d’apprentissage. 

3.3 GRILLE D'ANALYSE DES R^SEAUX D'APPRENTISSAGE 
COMMUNAUTAIRES 

En s’appuyant sur certaines idees discutees dans les sections 3.1 et 3.2, il 
est possible de comprendre comment interagissent les differents aspects 
des RAC et comment cette interaction pent fournir un point de depart 
pour eiaborer une typologie des RAC et, de fa^on plus generalc, pour les 
analyser. 

A partir de la definition fonctionnelle enoncec dans ce texte, il est 
possible d’ eiaborer une grille d’analyse des RAC qui tienne compte de 
leurs trois principales dimensions : la communaute, le reseau et I’appren- 
tissage. Pour des raisons evidentes, on doit en aj outer une quatrieme : 
le recours k la technologic. La grille devra done rendre compte des 
parametres suivants : 

1. Communaute — Les communautes geographiques et les commu- 
nautes d’interet doivent etres prises en consideration. 

2. Reseau — Soit physique soit virtuel, scion I’utilisation de la technologie. 

3. Apprentissage — Une combinaison d’apprentissage formel, informel 
et non formel. 

4. Technologie — Son niveau d’ utilisation, sa nature et sa specialisation 
— axee sur le reseau ou sur I’apprentissage — doivent etre consideres. 

Une maniere de visualiser la structure est d’utiliser un simple graphi- 
que. Le graphique que vous trouverez ci-apres compare deux differents 
reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires : le RAC A et le RAC B. Il situe 
les RAC scion le type d’apprentissage qu’ils favorisent, leur utiUsation des 
technologies de reseautage et d’apprentissage, ainsi que dans quelle 
mesure ils sont lies k une communaute geographique ou k une commu- 
naute d’interets. 
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Le RAC A repr^sente un r6seau d’apprentissage communautaire 
caract6ris6 par des activit^s d’apprentissage relativement formelles, une 
utilisation moyenne des technologies de r^seautage et une utilisation 
importante des technologies d’apprentissage. 11 vise une communaut^ 
g^ographique. Le RAC B, de son c6t6, est caract6ris6 par la meme utilisa- 
tion des technologies de r^seautage que le RAC A, avec cette difference 
qu’il comprend des activites d’apprentissage tr^s informelles et un niveau 
plutot faible d’utilisation des technologies d’apprentissage. Une autre dif- 
ference fondamentale est le groupe cible — une communaute d’int6ret. 
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4. Tour d'horizon des 
reseaux d'apprentissage 
communautaires 



4.1 QUELQUES EXEMPLES ET LEURS POINTS SAILLANTS 

Le but du present chapitre est de d^crire les types d’ associations et d’organi- 
sations canadiennes qui, selon I’^quipe de consultants, se rapprochent 
des reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires ou qui possedent suffisam- 
ment d’atouts pour devenir des reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires 
(RAC). Deux remarques s’imposent. D’abord, la definition que nous avons 
choisie aux fins du present rapport exclut normalement certaines de ces 
organisations des « reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires ». Cepen- 
dant, nous avons juge important de les inclure ici car d’autres pourraient 
utiliser une definition differente. Ensuite, la liste d’exemples qui suit ne 
pretend pas couvrir de maniere exhaustive les reseaux d’apprentissage 
reels ou approximatifs au Canada; I’objectif est de faire connaitre les cas 
que notre recherche nous a permis d’identifier et d’en degager les points 
saillants qui permettront une analyse feconde. 

MID-ISLAND INTER-AGENCY GROUP (NANAIMO, 
COLOMBIE-BRITANNIQUE) 

Fonde il y a environ un an et demi, le Mid-Island Inter-Agency Group 
(MIIG) est une association regroupant toutes les institutions, organisa- 
tions et entreprises qui offrent des services de formation, d’orientation 
professionnelle et d’information sur les carrieres ^ des clients de la region 
centrale de I’lle de Vancouver. Cette association compte actuellement 
19 membres, dont la plupart de tous les etablissements d’education 
et(ou) de formation et deux membres invites qui fournissent un soutien 
financier, le bureau de Nanaimo de Developpement des ressources 
humaines Canada (DRHC) et le Ministry of Education, Skills and Training 
de la Colombie-Britannique. Environ 70 p. 100 k 80 p. 100 des membres 
ont un contrat avec DRHC. II existe egalement des interactions avec 
d’autres organisations : par example, le coordonnateur de la formation 
travaille k temps partial au sein du secretariat du groupe et le reste 
du temps k la societe d’aide au developpement communautaire 
(Community Futures Development Corporation) du centre de I’lle. 

La mission du MIIG est de « faciliter la communication et I’etablisse- 
ment de relations de travail positives avec les organismes de financement 
et entre les organisations membres dans le but d’ameiiorer les services 
k la collectivity ». Ses buts peuvent etre regroupys an trois grandes caty- 
gories : offrir un interlocuteur cohyrent et reprysentatif aux organismes 
de financement; ytablir un cadre de travail pour un partenariat fycond 
qui puisse s’appuyer sur des voies de communication efficaces, et 



am^liorer les produits et les services offerts aux clients grace ^ la mise 
en commun de I’information concernant les meilleurs method es, le 
d^veloppement professionnel et d’autres sujets. 

La clientele vis6e par le MUG est d^finie comme 6tant « des personnes 
d’horizons les plus divers, en particulier les personnes d6savantag6es au 
chapitre de I’emploi... y compris des travailleurs licenci^s, des minorit^s 
visibles, des personnes participant ^ des programmes de r^adaptation 
professionnelle, des prestataires d’aide au revenu, des prestataires de 
I’assurance-emploi, des membres des Premieres Nations et des person- 
nes handicap^es ». 

Jusqu’^ maintenant, les activit^s du MIIG ont confin^es k la 
recherche de moyens de mieux servir ses clients, en offrant un service 
de liaison et en 6changeant des renseignements sur les ressources en 
mati^re de formation, les ateliers et les problemes connexes. Les mem- 
bres du MIIG communiquent entre eux par I’interm^diaire d’un serveur 
de liste. Ils contribuent 6galement en offrant des ressources pour I’orga- 
nisation d’ateliers conjoints, comme celui qui s’ est tenu en novembre 
1997 et qui portait sur les tendances dans les domaines de l’6ducation 
et de la formation. 

GROUPES DE DISCUSSION ET GROUPES D'UTILISATEURS DE 
TECHNOLOGIES EdUCATIVES DE LA C.-B./CCTT (VICTORIA, 
COLOMBIE-BRITANNIQUE) 

Les « groupes d’utilisateurs de technologies 6ducatives » de Colombie- 
Britannique sont ime initiative parrain^e par le Centre for Curriculum, 
Transfer and Technology (CCTT). Ce centre est une soci6t6 sans but lucratif 
cr66e en 1996 par le gouvemement provincial de la Colombie-Britannique 
avec pour mission de « ... servir de catalyseur pour la transformation de 
r^ducation postsecondaire en Colombie-Britannique ». Le Centre oeuvre 
dans quatre domaines, dont celui de la technologje Educative. 

La Division de la technologie Educative cherche ^ sensibiliser les 6du- 
cateurs et les formateurs de la province aux technologies 6ducatives et ^ 
les familiariser avec I’utilisation de ces technologies. Parmi ses diverses 
activit^s, elle apporte un soutien aux groupes d’utilisateurs de technologies 
6ducatives. Ces groupes rassemblent de mani^re informelle des 6duca- 
teurs, des administrateurs et des membres du personnel technique des 
6tablissements postsecondaires de la province qui cherchent ^ maitriser 
les technologies d’apprentissage et ^ les int^grer dans leur enseignement. 
En plus du groupe charge de I’organisation, trois groupes ont 6t6 formas : 
videoconferences educatives, communications informatisees et concep- 
teurs de materiel educatif multimedia. Ces groupes se rencontrent une 
fois par an dans le cadre de « camps de formation de printemps », mais 
les participants communiquent entre eux tout au long de I’annee par le 
biais d’audioconferences, de videoconferences et d’un serveur de liste. 

Selon les dernieres statistiques, environ 300 personnes participaient ^ 
ces groupes d’utilisateurs, representant approximativement 30 institutions. 
Parmi ces personnes se retrouvaient des professeurs, des administrateurs 
du domaine de la technologie educative et des membres du personnel de 
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soutien. Dans ces groupes, des 6ducateurs 6duquent des 6ducateurs et 
des id^es et des intuitions sont mises en commun ^ travers la province. 

Du point de vue des politiques gouvernementales, cinq avantages 
ont 6t6 relev^s. En premier lieu, le degr6 de communication entre les 
6ducateurs de la Colombie-Britannique a consid^rablement augment^, 
Deuxiemement, la technologie est maintenant utilis^e dans le processus 
d’apprentissage de mani^re beaucoup plus sophistiqu^e. Troisi^mement, 
les groupes d’utilisateurs constituent une tribune accueillante pour des 
personnes qui sont souvent ^ I’avant-garde dans leurs propres institutions; 
elles ont ainsi I’occasion de confirmer leurs croyances et leurs visions 
au sujet des possibilit^s des technologies ^ducatives. Quatri^mement, 
d’un point de vue administratif, les groupes d’utilisateurs constituent un 
moyen dconomique de faciliter le changement. En g^n^ral, les participants 
eux-m6mes apportent la plus grande contribution car leur motivation 
pour s’aider mutuellement est tr^s 61ev6e. Par consequent, le taux de 
rendement est tr^s fort, aussi bien en termes de temps qu’en termes d’ar- 
gent. Enfin, en cinqui^me lieu, etant donne que les groupes d’utilisateurs 
constituent les groupes cibles, et puisqu’ils determinent leurs propres 
priorites, les ressources allou^es correspondent ^ leurs besoins. Autrement 
dit, les utilisateurs sont les mieux places pour savoir quelles sont les 
meilleures solutions. 

ST. ALBERT CONTINUOUS LEARNING COMMUNITY (ST ALBERT, 
ALBERTA) 

La St. Albert Continuous Learning Community (CLC) est une initiative 
cl rechelle de la ville qui vise ci etablir une strategie d’apprentissage ^ vie 
pour les residents de St. Albert, une ville de 50 000 habitants situee ^ 

7 km au nord d’Edmonton. Les partenaires de cette initiative sont les 
suivants : TELUS; Athabasca University; Vicom Multimedia Inc.; Access 
— The Education Station; la Ville de St. Albert; I’Alberta Congress Board, 
et le Quality Council of Alberta. Le soutien financier de cette initiative est 
assurd principalement par le secteur priv6. 

La mission du CLC est d’« encourager les gens ^ devenir plus avertis et 
cl jouir d’une prosp6rit6 durable par le biais de I’apprentissage ^ vie ». Le 
taux de succ^s sera rnesur^ par la mesure dans laquelle les « residents de 
St. Albert adopteront le principe de I’apprentissage ^ vie » et par la repu- 
tation de « St. Albert comme centre d’apprentissage permanent, axe sur 
I’apprenant, de renommee mondiale ». Par consequent, I’initiative vise la 
collectivite entiere. 

Ce projet commence par la mobilisation de membres de la collectivite 
dans le but de concevoir une strategie d’apprentissage pour la ville. Un 
comite directeur compose de 13 membres a ete constitue. Ce dernier 
est soutenu par trois comites ; comite d’exploitation, comite consultatif 
et comite des projets speciaux. Le comite d’exploitation a pour mandat 
d’eiargir la participation communautaire, de promouvoir la mise en place 
de « I’apprentissage ^ vie et d’une industrie fondee sur la connaissance », de 
planifier I’etablissement d’un centre d’apprentissage communautaire et 
d’encourager les partenariats qui meneront ^ la creation de « reseaux 
officials de soutien ^ I’apprentissage en vue d’encourager I’apprentissage 
^ vie » ^ St, Albert, tels que des projets de compagnonnage. 



Le comity consultatif s’occupe de tout ce qui a trait aux communica- 
tions, y compris la conception d’un logo, la determination des ressources, 
la planification et revaluation. Les « parrains » reconnus du CLC doivent 
s’engager ^ fournir 1000 $ et 100 heures de travail benevole. En echange, 
ils resolvent de la publicite et peuvent participer aux activites financees 
par le CLC. Tous les membres de la collectivite sont invites ^.travailler 
comme benevoles. 

Le comite des projets speciaux organise une conference annuelle 
baptisee « Celebration of Learning ». La conference de 1997 avait ^ son 
programme deux conferenciers^ d’honneur, une serie d’ activites festiva- 
li6res, un debat de specialistes et une grande exposition de produits dans 
le domaine des telecommunications, de services d’education et de for- 
mation, de didacticiels, de services dans les domaines de I’orientation 
professionnelle et de I’emploi, entre autres produits. 

La technologie est integree dans les diverses initiatives du groupe 
telles que le centre d’apprentissage communautaire, revaluation des 
nouveaux besoins en matiere de serveur, la construction de sites Web 
et I’organisation de sous- divisions residentielles « intelligentes » (fibre 
optique et cable). 

fitant donne qu’il s’agit d’une initiative de developpement economique 
menee par des entreprises, la durabilite du projet dependra largement 
du parrainage des firmes locales et de la mesure dans laquelle le projet 
reussira a encourager I’investissement industrial et a s’implanter dans 
la collectivite. 

FORMATION POUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT ECONOMIQUE DE LA 
collectivite (NORD de la SASKATCHEWAN)-* 

Sept collectivites du nord de la Saskatchewan, avec une population totale 
d’environ 9 000 habitants, s’appretent a participer a un projet dont I’ob- 
jectif est d’etablir sur place un reseau permettant d’offrir une formation 
en vue du developpement economique communautaire (DEC) a des 
residants qui, normalement, n’auraient pas acces a ce type de formation. 
Les partenaires de cette initiative sont les suivants : Northeast Economic 
Development Association Inc.; Peter Ballantyne Cree Nation; Cumber- 
land House Cree Nation; New Careers Corporation; Future Skills Program; 
Saskatchewan Institute of Applied Science and Technology (SIAST); SaskTel; 
Village of Sandy Bay; Village of Pelican Narrows, et Town of Cumberland 
House. A cause des droits fonciers dans les villages autochtones, les mem- 
bres des collectivites autochtones ont besoin d’acqu^rir les competences 
necessaires pour assurer leur propre developpement communautaire. 

Un cours recemment eiabore par le SIAST, appeie « Community 
Toolbox Model of Economic Development », est normalement donne 
de maniere traditionnelle, en salle de classe. Dans le cadre de ce projet, 
le cours sera modifie pour pouvoir etre donne sur Internet. Le cours 



^ M. Fraser Mustard et M. Stephen Murgatroyd. Le RAC de St. Albert poss6de tin site sur Internet ^ I’adresse 
suivante : http://www.leaming.ab.ca/old/97celeb.html 

* Cette section est bas^ sur un document pubU6 par Nordicity Group Ltd, 1997, intitule Community Experience^ 
with Information and Communications Technology-Enabled Development in Canada, prdpard pour le compte du 
CRDI, que Ton peut consul ter ^ Tadresse Internet suivante : http://www.idrc.ca/acacia/nordicit/title.htm 
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consistera en 40 semaines de formation et comprendra des projets prati- 
ques de d^veloppement communautaire ex6cut6s par les participants 
dans leurs propres collectivit6s. Pour cette partie pratique, les participants 
pourront compter sur I’aide de mentors itinerants, de pairs et d’instructeurs 
en ligne par le truchement d’ ateliers par videoconference et audiocon- 
ference, sur Internet. Les apprenants, qui s’appelleront « agents de DEC en 
formation », recevront des modules d’enseignement programme pour un 
apprentissage autocontroie qui demanderont certaines competences au 
chapitre de la recherche sur Internet. SaskTel s’est engage ^ appuyer le 
projet en offirant I’infrastructure necessaire. 

RUSSELL TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION/ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTRE (RUSSELL, MANITOBA)" 

Le Russell Technology Education/ Enterprise Development Communications 
(TEC) Centre, fonde en 1996, dessert le village de Russell et la region 
environnante, k 15 km k Test de la frontiere avec la Saskatchewan et k 
340 km au nord-est de Winnipeg. Le village compte environ 1 700 residents, 
mais dessert une population de 14 000 habitants. Le projet est le resultat 
d’un partenariat entre la Russell Industrial Development Corporation, la 
Pelly Trail School Division, I’Assiniboine Community College, la Parkland 
Community Future Development Corporation, le Russell and Area Labour 
Market Training Project et le Manitoba Agriculture Russell Extension Office. 
Les sources de financement sont le Programme d’acc6s communautaire 
d’Industrie Canada (PAC/IC), DRHC pour I’infrastructure necessaire aux 
systfemes d’apprentissage k distance et des contrats accordes par DRHC k 
des organisations locales, 

Le Russell TEC Centre vise quatre objectifs : permettre aux ei6ves 
locaux d’ avoir acc6s aux memes cours que ceux offerts dans les grandes 
villes; offrir des occasions d’education et de formation interessantes aux 
decrocheurs reels ou eventuels; fournir des ressources pour le develop- 
pement des competences et une formation aux adultes qui cherchent ^ 
revenir sur le marche du travail; offrir aux commergants et aux entrepre- 
neurs locaux un meilleur acc6s ^ I’information, aux competences, aux 
ressources et aux services pertinents. La responsabilisation de la collec- 
tivite, I’accessibilite et la durabilite sont les principes qui sous-tendent 
cette initiative. Cette demiere commencera ^ servir la collectivite d6s 
maintenant, mais il est prevu qu’elle continuera de se developper ^ long 
terme (10 ^ 20 ans). 

Deux sites d’acc6s communautaire ont ete instalies dans les ecoles. 

Ces sites permettent aux etudiants et ^ la population en g6n6ral d’avoir 
acc6s ^ Internet. Un syst6me d’autoapprentissage assist^ par ordinateur a 
dt6 mis en place pour I’enseignement de cours de niveau postsecondaire, 
prdpar6 en collaboration avec le college Assiniboine. Ces cours sont offerts 
aux membres de la collectivity, dans un centre communautaire de perfec- 
tionnement des comp6tences. Un centre de ressources pour les entre- 
prises, pr6vu pour cette ann6e, permettra aux entreprises d’avoir acc6s ^ 
des ressources des secteurs public et priv6. II est pr6vu que ce centre sera 



" La majeure partie de ce qui suit est extrait du rapport de Nordicity Group Ltd.. 1997, d6j4 mentionn£, mais Sgale- 
ment du site Internet de Russell dont Tadresse est la suivante : http://www.mts.net/_twnrsl/index.htm 



6quip6 pour permettre les videoconferences. L’ application du principe du 
recouvrement des codts aidera ^ maintenir cette initiative en place pen- 
dant les annees ^ venir. 

En ce qui concerne le Russell TEC Centre, il est interessant de souligner 
le role du gouvernement provincial qui a offert une aide technique pen- 
dant les processus d’organisation sociale et de planification. Avant le 
lancement de cette initiative et d’autres projets communautaires simi- 
laires, le gouvernement du Manitoba a engage un groupe de consultants, 
pendant une p^riode de 18 mois, pour fournir des services de conseils et 
d’encadrement h plusieurs petites villes et villages. D’autres collectivit^s 
pouvaient ensuite s’inspirer de ces experiences. 

NEEPAWA ENTERPRISE CENTRE (NEEPAWA, MANITOBA)® 

Neepawa est une petite ville du sud-ouest du Manitoba qui compte de 
5 000 ^ 7 500 habitants. Le Neepawa Enterprise Centre est le resultat 
d’un partenariat entre la Ville de Neepawa, la Neepawa Area Development 
Corporation, la chambre de commerce de Neepawa, le Westlake Training 
Project, I’Assiniboine Community College et la biblioth^que publique 
de Neepawa. C’est la Ville de Neepawa qui 6tait le maitre d’oeuvre. Ce 
partenariat r^pondait ^ une volont^ de coordonner et rationaliser I’entre- 
preneuriat actuel et futur ainsi que les ressources en mati^re de formation 
dans la ville. Le financement public est venu du PAC/IC, du Programme 
de formation en gestion d’entreprises agricoles d’Agriculture et Agroali- 
mentaire Canada (AAAC), de DRHC par le biais de contra ts avec des 
organismes locaux et du minist^re du D6veloppement rural du Manitoba, 
par le biais du Community Works Loan Fund. 

L’objectif du Centre est de promouvoir I’esprit d’entreprise, d’encou- 
rager I’^tablissement de nouvelles entreprises, d’am^liorer les entreprises 
existantes et d’attirer des investissements ^ Neepawa et dans la region. 

A long terme, le Centre esp^re offrir un acc^s ^ I’information concernant 
les programmes et les services du secteur public, une formation perti- 
nente, des services d’encadrement et des services d’orientation de carri^re, 
ainsi que de I’information sur la gestion d’un portefeuille de valeurs 
mobili^res. 

Un centre d’incubation de petites entreprises a 6t6 cr66 et im site d’acc^s 
communautaire a 6t6 ouvert ^ la nouvelle biblioth^que publique, avec un 
soutien financier du Programme d’acc6s communautaire (PAC). Par ail- 
leurs, un centre communautaire de ressources pour les entreprises abrite 
un centre communautaire d’ Education et de perfectionnement des com- 
petences exploit^ par le college Assiniboine. Parmi les autres services aux 
petites entreprises, citons le Westlake Training Projet et un comptoir de 
service de DRHC. 

Cette initiative s’accompagne de la mise en place d’outils technologiques 
comme le site PAC, le comptoir informatique de DRHC et un laboratoire 
d’informatique g6r6 par le college Assiniboine et con^u pour fournir une 
formation 616mentaire en ce qui concerne les applications de I’informa- 
tique. II est pr6vu d’^tablir un syst^me de videoconference interactif qui 
aurait plusieurs applications comme, par example, des cours ^ distance 




® Ce qui suit est extrait du document susmentionn6 de Nordicity Group Ltd., 1997 
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de perfectionnement des competences et d’entrepreneuriat eiabores par 
le Neepawa Enterprise Centre et destines h d’autres collectivites rurales 
du Manitoba, sur la base du recouvrement des couts. Ce service et 
d’autres services commerciaux de formation et d’encadrement permet- 
tront d’assurer la durabilite de I’initiative. 

NIAGARA LABOUR MARKET INFORMATION NETWORK (PENINSULE 
DU NIAGARA, ONTARIO) 

L’objectif du Niagara Labour Market Information Network (NLMIN) est 
d’offrir, ci partir d’une source integree, la toute derniere et la meilleure 
information sur le marche de I’emploi et des questions connexes. Le 
NLMIN a 6t6 cr66 sur I’initiative du directeur du Centre d’emploi du 
Canada (CEC) de St. Catharines’. En 1991, 12 partenaires® se sont enten- 
dus pour participer ci cette initiative. Dans les deux ann6es qui ont suivi, 
leurs activit6s conjointes se sont traduites par la production d’une base 
de donn^es exhaustive qui rassemble, dans un guichet unique, toute 
I’information pertinente provenant de sources appropri^es. La majeure 
partie des donn6es a 6t6 fournie par quatre partenaires, DRHC, le Niagara 
College of Applied Arts and Technology, la Niagara Region Development 
Corporation et la Niagara Industrial Training Advisory Corporation (NITAC), 
Ainsi, le Centre d’emploi du Canada (Centres de ressources humaines du 
Canada) (CEC (CRHC)) fournit de I’information sur le march6 du travail, 
une banque d’emplois et une base de donn6es sur les employeurs, tandis 
que la NITAC fournit une base de donn^es sur la formation. Toutefois, 
tons les partenaires contribuent k la fourniture du materiel n^cessaire 
pour avoir acc6s au r^seau et chacun est responsable du d6veloppement 
et de la surveillance du r6seau ainsi que de la mise ci jour des donn6es 
qu’ils fournissent. II n’a 6t6 fait appel k aucune autre source de finance- 
ment pour cette initiative, mais DRHC a fourni le logiciel appropri6. 

Les clients sont les partenaires eux-memes, ci savoir des organisations 
oeuvrant dans le domaine du d6veloppement du march6 du travail, de 
la formation et de l’6ducation. Cependant, un grand nombre d’autres 
organismes sont int6ress6s par la base de donn6es, y compris le secteur 
privd. L’information a 6t6 fournie gratuitement aux organismes sans but 
lucratif, mais il ressort de I’information disponible que des frais seront 
imposes aux soci6t6s ^ but lucratif. 

WOMEN AND RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT NETWORK 
(ONTARIO) 

Le Women and Rural Economic Development Network (WRED) est une 
organisation provinciale sans but lucratif fondle en 1993. Sa mission est 
de promouvoir la participation des fenunes au d6veloppement 6conomi- 
que rural en Ontario en offrant des occasions de r^seautage et de formation 



’ Maintenant un CRHC 

® Brock University; DRHC; Information Niagara, un centre d 'information communautaire qui r6fere les membres 
de la collectivity aux organismes de services sociaux appropriys; Niagara College of Applied Arts and Technology; 
Niagara Industrial Training Advisory Corporation, qui travaille avec les employeurs pour identifier les organismes 
de formation appropriys; Niagara Peninsula Industry Education Council, qui est lui-myme un partenariat entre 
I’industrie et les quatre commissions scolaires en vue d'encourager I'enseignement de cours destinys aux adultes; 
Niagara Region Development Corporation; Niagara South Board of Education; ministyre des Services sociaux et 
communautaires de TOntario; Conseil ontarien de formation et d 'adaptation de la main-d’oeuvre; Port Colbome/ 
Wainfleet Community Futures Corporation; Regional Municipality of Niagara Social Services Department 



professionnelle et commerciale. Le r^seau est dot6 d’un conseil d’adminis- 
tration compost de femmes du milieu rural qui sont membres du r^seau. 
Le financement est assure par un large 6ventail d’ organisations, dont les 
gouvernements f6d6ral et provinciaux, des organismes communautaires, 
des institutions et des entreprises. Les cotisations des membres et les dons 
constituent une autre source de financement. Le bureau central se trouve 
^ Stratford, mais il y a quatre bureaux r^gionaux install^s dans le sud et 
dans Test de I’Ontario, ainsi que 19 coordonnateurs de r^seau disperses 
dans la province. 

Le WRED comble de nouveaux besoins de formation d^finis par ses 
membres, agit comme ressource pour le compte d’autres organisations, 
nationales et internationales, qui s’int^ressent ^ la participation des 
femmes au d^veloppement 6conomlque rural, et communique les r^sultats 
des experiences r^ussies au grand public. D’apres le nombre de bulletins 
publics chaque trimestre, le WRED compte environ 2 000 membres. 

Les membres peuvent acheter des cours de d^veloppement des entre- 
prises, des consultations dans le domaine des affaires ainsi que des cours 
de perfectionnement professionnel pour les formateurs. 11s peuvent aussi 
organiser des ateliers. Les cours de formation ont 6t6 sp6cialement con- 
?us et 61abor6s par le WRED qui veille ainsi ^ ce qu’ils soient pertinents, 
6conomiques en temps et en argent, et adapt^s aux situations auxquelles 
de nombreuses femmes doivent faire face. Des rencontres du r6seau des 
affaires sont organismes pour les membres et des mquipes sp^cialismes dans 
le drnveloppement des entreprises et les capacitms de survie peuvent pre- 
parer des cours et des ateliers ^ I’intention de groupes. Un fonds special, 
le « Rural Enterprise Loan Fund », a mtm crmm pour les nouveaux entrepre- 
neurs qui, souvent, n’ont pas acces aux sources de credit traditionnelles. 
En fait, I’organisation produit un large eventail de materiel didactique et 
de ressources, et ses activites sont trop nombreuses pour qu’on puisse les 
decrire ici en detail. 

Le WRED fait de plus en plus appel ^ la technologie pour communiquer, 
informer et trouver les moyens d’offrir ^ ses membres une formation dans 
les domaines du travail autonome et de la gestion d’entreprise. Bien qu’il 
continue de publier son bulletin trimestriel, il a cree son propre site Web'’ 
ou I’on peut trouver toute I’information sur les services offerts. Parmi 
ces services, citons un centre de ressources documentaires en ligne de 
plus de 700 titres, un repertoire d’entreprises en ligne avec les cartes 
d’affaires de ses membres et une base de donnees renfermant plus de 
3 600 contacts. 

LEARNING ENRICHMENT FOUNDATION (TORONTO, ONTARIO) 

La Learning Enrichment Foundation (LEF) a ete creee en 1989. Instaliee 
dans la ville deYork, dans le Toronto metropolitain, cette organisation 
charitable, sans but lucratif, encourage le developpement economique 
et social communautaire. Le financement provient de diverses sources 
des secteurs public et prive, dont les gouvernements federal, provincial 
et municipal, des entreprises et des particuliers. 



http://www.sentex.net/ -wred/ Index, html 
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La LEF g^re une gamme de programmes destines aux sans emploi et 
aux immigrants, offrant des cours d’anglais langue seconds, d’alphab^ti- 
sation et des rudiments de calcul. Des cours de formation professionnelle 
sont donnas dans les domaines suivants : alimentation, construction, soins 
aux enfants, informatique. EUe offre 6galement des services de planifica- 
tion professionnelle et des programmes de recherche d’emploi. Un 
programme de formation en gestion d’entreprise, un incubateur*“ d’en- 
treprise et un programme d’encadrement aident les futurs entrepreneurs 
a cr6er et ^ exploiter leur propre entreprise. La LEF g^re actuellement 
13 garderies, ce qui permet aux parents de participer ^ ses programmes. 

La LEF poss^de son propre site Web et offre ^ ses clients de I’espace 
sur son serveur pour qu’ils puissent avoir leurs propres pages Web. Un 
soutien en ligne est 6galement disponible pour des applications informa- 
tiques, des cours du soir, la constitution de r^seaux et des consultations. 

CONTACT NORTH/CONTACT NORD (ONTARIO) 

Contact North / Contact Nord est une corporation sans but lucratif fondle 
par le gouvernement de I’Ontario en 1986. Son mandat est d’aider ^ faci- 
liter Facets des residents du nord de I’Ontario ^ des occasions d’^ducation 
et de formation. Contact North/ ContaefiVord a deux bureaux principaux, 
k Sudbury et k Thunder Bay, et dessert 150 sites dans les coUectivit^s. Plus 
de 1 1 000 6tudiants sont inscrits ^ plus de 650 cours dispenses dans le 
cadre de Contact North/ ContaefiVord. 

Bien que sa clientele soit avant tout constitute d’ttablissements d’en- 
seignement, son rtseau de communication est de plus en plus utilist par 
des organisations sans but lucratif, des entreprises du secteur privt et 
divers paliers de gouvernement. En plus de se servir de son rtseau pour 
dispenser des cours k distance. Contact North/ ContocfiVordrutilise pour 
tenir des reunions, pour communiquer avec des clients et pour former le 
personnel. Le rtseau regional est dott d’un certain nombre d’outils tech- 
nologiques tels que I’tquipement ntcessaire pour les audioconftrences 
et les vidtoconftrences, du mattriel audiographique, des ordinateurs, des 
imprimantes, des ttltcopieurs, des magnttophones, des magnttoscopes 
et Facets t Internet. 

Le mandat officiel de Contact North/ ContocfiVord s’ttend au-delt de 
Famtlioration de Facets t Ftducation et t la formation traditionnelles; il 
inclut tgalement Facets t des occasions de formation et d’tducation non 
traditionnelles. Un accent particulier est mis sur la ntcessitt de rtpondre 
aux besoins permanents et nouveaux des collectivitts tloigntes du nord 
de FOntario, des Francophones et des Autochtones, ainsi que sur le sou- 
tien des applications novatrices de la technologie dans le domaine de la 
fourniture de services. 

En collaboration avec des partenaires des secteurs public et privt. 
Contact North / Contact Nord apporte un soutien t Finnovation en 
matitre d’apprentissage et cherche activement k rtpondre aux besoins 
des rtsidants du nord de FOntario. Une enquete sur les prtferences et les 
barritres en matitre d’tducation et de formation a ttt rtaliste en juin 
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1997. Les r^sultats ont montr6 que les personnes interrog^es estimaient 
que le syst6me actual d’^ducation et de formation ne r^pond pas ad6- 
quatement aux besoins des adultes. Par contra, I’anqueta a r6v616 un tr6s 
grand int^ret pour I’^ducation ^ distanca da la part da cartains groupas 
dans la Nord, habituallamant chaz las plus jaunas, miaux nantis. L’ad- 
rassa du sita Wab da Contact ^orth! Contact Nord ast la suivanta ; 
http:/ / www.cnorth.aduc.on.ca 

LA SOCiere POUR L'APPRENTISSAGE A VIE (SAVIE) (SAINTE-FOY, 
QUEBEC) 

SAVIE ast una organisation sans but lucratif Ella a 6t6 cr66a apr6s qua I’in- 
dustria da la tachnologia da I’information a constat^ la basoin d’61aborar 
una cultura d’apprantissaga ^ via. Sas mambras proviannant d’antraprisas, 
du gouvarnamant, da municipalit^s, du miliau da I’^ducation, da char- 
chaurs at da groupas b^n^volas ^ la grandaur da la provinca. 

La mission da SAVIE ast da mattra an contact, ^ la grandaur da la pro- 
vinca, das groupas qui sont angag^s dans I’utilisation da la tachnologia 
da I’information comma moyan da formation at d’organisation, ainsi 
qu’an tant qua moyan d’animar una communaut6 d’innovation at d’ap- 
prantissaga. Par la biais d’un r^saau communautaira flaxibla qui mat 
I’accant sur la cooperation, I’apprantissaga at las sarvicas, las mambras 
da SAVIE travaillant ansambla ^ r^soudra das probl6mas commons da 
formation at conjuguant laurs afforts pour ralavar das defis. Ils consid6rant 
aussi las occasions d’affaires potentielles. A titre de partenariat d’appren- 
tissage, les membres eiaborent conjointement de nouveaux outils de 
formation, comme un service partage, et ils cr^ent une infrastructure 
technologique profitable h chacun. 

En 1994, SAVIE a pris la responsabilite d’etablir et d’animer une 
communaute d’^changes virtuels sur Internet, appuye par une subven- 
tion du minist6re de I’lndustrie, du Commerce, de la Science et de la 
Technologie. SAVIE est aussi un partenaire dans des projets subvention- 
n6s par le Centre d’excellence en t616apprentissage et le Bureau des 
technologies d’apprentissage. La majority de son travail se concentre sur 
I’^laboration d’environnements interactifs et multimedia sur I’inforoute. 
Cela est continu en plus de la mission principals qui est de faire connaitre 
la formation comme outil de perfectionnement et d’entreprendre la 
recherche dans I’integration des technologies d’information comme 
moyen d’enseignement et d’apprentissage. 

L’organisation compte environ 200 membres branches ^ I’inforoute 
par son site Web (http://savie.teluq.uquebec.ca). Les partenaires et les 
participants des differents ateliers eiectroniques proviennent de differents 
milieux, y compris le milieu unjversitaire et les entreprises, les secteurs 
de consultation et du gouvernement. Le site Internet est form6 de groupes 
de conference; depuis 1996, ces groupes de travail sont ouverts ^ tons les 
membres de SAVIE. 

CONNECT NB BRANCHE (NOUVEAU-BRUNSWICK) 

Cormect NB Branch^ est un programme provincial congu pour r^pondre 
aux occasions decoulant du programme federal PAC (Programme d’acces 
communautaira) et pour multiplier ces occasions, Le but est d’etablir des 
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sites communautaires d’acc^s ^ Internet dans toutes les municipalitds de 
taille raisonnable d’ici Tan 1999. Selon un protocole d’entente signd entre 
Industrie Canada (IC) et le gouvernement du Nouveau-Brunswick, 

165 sites devraient etre dtablis entre 1996 et 1999, avant tout dans des 
dtablissements d’enseignement tels que des dcoles. Si Ton tient compte 
des sites existants, le Nouveau-Brunswick devrait compter environ 
200 sites d’ici 1999. Due personnes ont re^u I’aide du minist^re de I’Educa- 
tion du Nouveau-Brunswick pour erder un nouvel organisme et sept 
d’entre eUes ont dtd nommdes « facilitateurs rdgionaux », responsables de 
chacune des sept regions du Nouveau-Brunswick. 

Un comitd provincial de selection des projets PAC dvalue les demandes 
et dmet des recommandations finales au sujet des sites proposes. Connect 
NB Branchd paie les deux tiers du cout des sites, tandis qu’IC en paie un 
tiers, ce qui permet ^ la province de multiplier les ressources alloudes par 
IC et d’dlargir la portde du rdseau. IC et Connect NB Branchd unissent 
leurs efforts pour persuader NB Tel d’amdliorer I’infrastructure des tdld- 
communications 1^ ou e’est ndeessaire et financent ensemble une dquipe 
de soutien, ^ I’Universitd du Nouveau-Brunswick (UNB). 

Des jeunes sont employes, avec I’aide financi^re des gouvernements 
fdddral et provincial. Ils aident ^ former des volontaires et d’autres 
membres du personnel aux sites d’acc^s, ainsi qu’^ mettre en cEuvre 
des projets de numdrisation visant ^ fournir ^ des prestataires de I’aide 
sociale des occasions de trouver un emploi durable ou de erder de petites 
entreprises. Les frais de personnel sont payds en partie par des fonds 
publics et des bdndvoles mettent la main ^ la pate ^ chaque site commu- 
nautaire. II est considdrd important que le fardeau de I’dtablissement du 
site, de la supervision et de la formation soit assumd ^ la fois par un 
persormel salarid et par des bdndvoles, et que, h chaque site, I’dquipe soit 
composde, entre autres, de techniciens et de chefs de file des milieux 
communautaire et scolaire. Les ressources telles que des manuels, des 
guides et des modules sont dgalement jugdes importantes. 

Un aspect important de ce programme est I’ouverture d’dtablissements 
du secteur public, principalement des dcoles, h la population. Ces sites 
PAC, qui ont dtd baptises « centres d’apprentissage », ont dtd congus pour 
offrir un dventail de services dducatifs (y compris I’acc^s ^ Internet) pour 
lesquels les utilisateurs paieront un droit, afin de compenser en partie les 
couts. Parmi les projets novateurs de Connect NB Branchd, citons une 
initiative baptisde « Projet GED », qui permet aux membres de la coUec- 
tivitd de terminer leur douzieme annde. Un autre projet est le fruit d’un 
partenariat entre UNB, PAC/IC et Connect NB Branchd. II consiste k offrir 
des cours de premiere annde d’universitd ^ des dtudiants, au sein de leurs 
collectivitds, paraU^lement ^ un travail ^ temps partiel et ^ une formation 
en technologie de I’information et de la communication (TIC). Dans le 
cadre d’une troisi^me initiative, un « Manuel de formation virtue! » est en 
cours d’instaUation sur le Web. Ce manuel consistera en une base de don- 
ndes consultable sur le matdriel dducatif et contiendra une liste des cours 
accrdditds et non accr^ditds offerts sur Internet. 








CHEBUCTO COMMUNITY NET (HALIFAX, NOUVELLE-ECOSSE) 

Le Chebucto Community Net (CCN) est un r^seau communautaire, ou 
libertel, qui dessert la region m^tropolitaine d’Halifax depuis 1994. II 
s’agit d’un organisme sans but lucratif, %€x€ par la Cbebucto Community 
Net Society et un certain nombre de comit^s qui sont tous responsables 
devant un conseil d’administration. Le CCN, comme de nombreux liber- 
tels ^ travers le monde et au Canada, est avant tout le produit d’un travail 
b^n^vole dont I’existence est assur^e par des frais d’adb^sion facultatifs 
et des dons. 

La vision du CCN est que « cbaque N6o-ficossais aura librement acc6s 
k un r^seau d’acc^s communautaire qui fera partie d’un r^seau 61ectroni- 
que provincial reli6 & I’lnternet international ». Sa mission est de cr6er et 
d’exploiter un r^seau communautaire pour Halifax-Dartmoutb qui offrira 
les services suivants : faciliter la communication; r^pondre aux besoins 
personnels et professionnels en matiere d’information; aider les groupes 
communautaires au cbapitre du perfectionnement professionnel, de 
Taction sociale et des services communautaires: accroitre les occasions 
de d^veloppement durable ax6 sur la collectivity; cr^er un environne- 
ment favorable pour les entreprises et la croissance de Temploi. A Tbeure 
actuelle, le CCN compte plus de 6 000 utilisateurs actifs qui profitent du 
courrier yiectronique, de telnet, de la diffusion d’information et d’Intemet. 
II y a des points d’acces dans la plupart des bibliotb^ques d’Halifax et 
plusieurs autres terminaux sont dissyminys dans la ville, principalement 
dans des ycoles. 

Plus de 200 organisations locales ont re^u une formation en vue de foumir 
de Tinformation au CCN et plus de 185 d’entre elles, appeiyes fournisseurs 
d’information, sont maintenant & meme de remplir leur r61e. Environ 10 de 
ces organisations assistant a des syances de formation bebdomadaires des- 
tinyes aux utilisateurs; plus de 400 personnes ont regu une formation en 
ydition Web, dispensye par le CCN, qui les aidera a remplir leur r61e de 
foumisseur d’information. Par ailleurs, plus de 200 bynyvoles ont re^u une 
formation et acquis des compytences Uyes ^ Temploi. Le « Cbebucto Suite 
Software », yiabory pour le CCN, s’ est ryvyiy si souple qu’il est devenu le 
logiciel de cboix des ryseaux communautaires h travers le Canada et IC 
facilitera sa diffusion dans les sites PAC au cours de Temnye procbaine. 

TElECOMMUNAUTE INSULAIRE FRANCOPHONE (ILE-DU-PRINCE- 
EDOUARD) 

Fondye en 1992 et instaliye & Wellington, la Sociyty yducative de Tlie-du- 
Prince- Edouard est le principal partenaiie du projet intituiy Tyiycommunauty 
insulaire francophone. Le mandat de la Sociyty est de faciliter Taccys des 
adultes francophones de Tlle-du-Prince-£douard h un systyme d’yduca- 
tion de langue fran^aise. Ce systyme doit etre adapty aux besoins de ces 
personnes en ce qui concerne les ytudes postsecondaires, la vie profession- 
nelle, la vie communautaire et la vie personnelle. Le projet est financy 
par le Regroupement communautaire des nouvelles technologies de 
Tinformation et des communications (RCNTIC). Depuis sa cryation, la 
Sociyty s’est intyressye y Tutilisation de la technologie de Tinformation 
pour atteindre ses objectifs. Dans son plan stratygique de juin 1997, la 
Sociyty a dressy une liste de 11 partenaires des secteurs public et privy 
qui se sont engagys y participer au projet de tyiycommunauty. 



Le projet est la r^ponse de la communaut^ francophone de la region ^ 
la n6cessit6 d’avoir acc^s k I’autoroute de I’information et aux ressources 
en mati^re d’information et de connaissances auxquelles les collectivit^s 
rurales n’ont pu Jusqu’ici avoir acc^s. Formant un groupe minoritaire ci 
rlle-du-Prince-fidouard, les 12 950 habitants bilingues (plus de 10 p. 100 
de la population) sont disperses dans cinq regions. La moiti6 de ces 
personnes disent que le frangais est leur langue maternelle et pourtant, 
seulement deux regions comptent des 6coles acadiennes et aucun 6ta- 
blissement n’offre une Education postsecondaire en frangais dans I’lle. 

Le proJet vise la province dans son ensemble, mais, en raison des 
ressources limit^es, la majeure partie des activit^s est concentr^e dans le 
comtd Prince Edward, sous forme de cours de formation postsecondaire. 
Lorsque les circonstances le permettront, la technologie de I’information 
sera utilis6e pour informer les int6ress6s des changements dans les program- 
mes gouvernementaux ainsi que pour faciliter les ^changes permanents 
d’information afin de promouvoir le d^veloppement communautaire 
k I’dchelle de la province. Le principe novateur de t616communaut6 
constitue une nouvelle fagon de mobiliser la collectivity; le proJet vise k 
associer le d^veloppement communautaire et les technologies de I’infor- 
mation. La mission de la Society est « d’ytablir une tyiycommunauty 
francophone dans I’lle-du-Prince-fidouard qui capitalisera tout le potentiel 
des technologies de I’information dans tous les secteurs de la collectivity ». 
(Plan stratygique, Juin 1997). 

Le projet a dyjk permis d’yquiper le Centre provincial de formation 
pour adultes, k Wellington, avec des installations modernes au chapitre 
des TI, et il est pryvu de relier ce centre k un centre similaire de la rygion 
d’fivangyiine. Par la suite, d’autres rygions comptant une population 
acadienne et francophone importante seront connectyes, et des liaisons 
seront ytablies avec des ministyres instaliys k Charlottetown. D’autres 
liaisons avec I’University de Moncton et d’autres coliyges francophones 
permettront I’accys k des cours de formation k distance. 

IGALAAQ, CENTRE D'ACCES COMMUNAUTAIRE DE RANKIN INLET 
(TERRITOIRES DU NORD-OUEST) 

Rankin Inlet est une petite ville de 2 300 habitants situy au bord de la baie 
d’Hudson, y 1 175 km au nord de Winnipeg. Le centre d’accys commu- 
nautaire de Rankin Inlet, instaliy dans I’ycole yiymentaire Leo Ussak, a 
yty le premier k ouvrir dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest. II est en train 
de se transformer en centre rygional et gouvernemental pour Test de 
I’Arctique. 

Le centre, baptisy « Igalaaq" », a yty parrainy par un large yventail 
d’organismes des secteurs public et privy, dont IC dans le cadre du PAC 
et le Department of Information Networks des Territoires du Nord-Ouest. 
Lfn grand nombre d’entreprises privyes ont fourni des dons, du matyriel 
et un appui non financier. La sociyty Sakku Arctic Investments a yty un 
partenaire ciy : elle a fourni du financement, des logiciels, du matyriel 
informatique et, k titre de fournisseur de service Internet (FSI), un 
branchement gratuit k Internet par I’intermydiaire d’un circuit satellite 



" Igalaaq signifie « tenStre »eninuktitut 



de 56 kbps'^. Le travail b^nevole a egalement 6t6 important et continue 
d’etre essentiel ^ I’entretien du site. 

La mission d’lgalaaq est de « faire en sorte que I’ordinateur soit une 
fenetre ouverte sur notre avenir, accessible h tous de fagon que tous les 
membres de la collectivity puissent apprendre ensemble ». L’un des 
objectifs est de faire en sorte que tous les membres de la collectivity 
aient acc6s h la technologic informatique actuelle et y Internet, indypen- 
damment des compytences ou des ressources. Pour ce faire, Igalaaq, 
instaliy au laboratoire d’informatique de I’ycole, est ouvert les mardi et 
jeudi soir, ainsi que le dimanche. A I’heure actuelle, plus de 400 yiyves et 
membres de la collectivity ont appris y utiliser I’ordinateur, ont regu une 
formation Internet et possydent des comptes de courrier yiectronique et 
d’lnternet. Une formation en technologic de I’information a yty donnye 
aux professeurs de toute la rygion. Des cours menant y un yventuel certi- 
ficat en technologic yducative ont dybuty y Igalaaq en janvier 1997 et 
12 participants ont terminy un cours sur les applications logicielles 
yiabory et dispensy par I’University McGill. 

Le matyriel qui est venu s’ajouter au laboratoire d’informatique de 
rycole primaire Leo Ussak comprend des postes de travail informatiques 
avec CD-ROM, un accys Internet, une imprimante laser en ligne, un 
scanner couleur et un progiciel de vidyoconfyrence sur Internet avec 
camyra. Trente adultes ont formy un groupe d’yiyves d’ycole secondaire 
pour qu’ils forment un groupe de bynyvoles chargy d’administrer les 
activitys de formation, de superviser ces activitys et de donner des cours 
de formation y Igalaaq. 

4.2 EXEMPLES TIRiS DE LA DOCUMENTATION 

Les sections qui suivent fournissent les points marquants des ryseaux 
d’apprentissage communautaires existants dont I’expyrience a yty mise 
sur papier. L’ytendue de ce projet ne permet pas plus qu’une bryve ryvi- 
sion; pas plus qu’il n’est possible d’ytablir un statut courant. Nyanmoins, 
ces exemples fournissent des « legons apprises » importantes qui peuvent 
etre pertinentes pour nos propres ytudes de cas et pour d’autres implan- 
tations de ryseaux d’apprentissage communautaires au Canada; ils peuvent 
ygalement encourager de plus amples recherches dans ce domaine. 

BIG SKY TELEGRAPH (MONTANA) 

Big Sky Telegraph (BST) a yty lancy en 1988 y titre d’expyrience dans le 
domaine des ryseaux yiectroniques et I’enseignement dans les petites 
ycoles rurales du Montana. Western Montana College a yiabory I’idye et, 
appuyy par le US West, a fourni des modems aux professeurs des ycoles 
K-12; ceci a permis aux professeurs et aux ytudiants de participer y des 
cours en ligne, tel que le cours « Microcomputer Telecommunications », 
Depuis ce temps, en ryponse aux propositions et conseils des partici- 
pants ainsi qu’avec I’appui de subventions provenant du secteur public, 
BST est devenu un organisme champion dans I’yiaboration de « modyies 
de ryseaux y bon marchy, sommaires et qui favorisent I’imagination. » 



Sakku Arctic Investments investit des sommes d’argent obtenues dans le cadre des revendications territorialcs du 
Nunavut, pour le compte des b6n6fjciaires inuits 
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(Odasz, 1994:7). II est maintenant d6crit comme « ... un service de soutien 
de telecommunications individual, rural educationnel et d’affaires ». 
(Harasim, et al, 1995:56) 

Les ecoles rurales ont ete les premieres e profiler du service. Ceci 
dit, avec I’aide du BST, des reseaux communautaires ont ete etablis 
dans plus de 100 sites communautaires, ce qui comprend les ecoles, les 
bibliotheques, les chambres de commerce, les centres pour femmes, les 
hopitaux, etc. La formation sur la fagon d’eiaborer les ressources pour la 
communaute locale et des forums interactifs ou les membres de la com- 
munaute peuvent partager leurs idees et connaissances, sont egalement 
accessibles. Des cours en ligne, des professeurs en formation pour la 
recertification, des bases de donn6es en ligne et I’acces k Internet sont 
parmi les autres ressources offertes par le BST. (Harasim, et al, 1995:56) 

La perspective du BST est que les reseaux communautaires devraient 
fournir I’interface locale k Internet et d’autres ressources externes. « Pour 
la majority des 6coles et communaut6s, le choix ne se fait pas entre les 
syst^mes de babillard 61ectronique et I’acc^s total k Internet. M6me si les 
deux ont des besoins relics, ils servent diff^remment et sont n^cessaires 
pour habiliter les communaut6s. Le syst^me d’acc^s optimal k Internet 
doit inclure les avantages des babillards 61ectroniques comme reseaux 
serveurs pour des raisons tr6s pratiques. » (Odasz, 1994:10) L’interaction 
locale entre les 6coles et les autres organismes d’apprentissage ainsi que 
les groupes communautaires comme les entreprises et autres agences, 
sera possible seulement par I’entremise d’un r6seau communautaire bas6 
sur la structure sociale. Une expertise de formation en ligne et amicale, 
donn6e par des instructeurs locaux, est n^cessaire pour communiquer 
efficacement les ressources d’Internet et de I’inforoute aux communaut6s. 

ASPEN, THE ALBERTA SPECIAL EDUCATION NETWORK 
En 1986, le gouvernement de I’Alberta a lanc6 un « Education Response 
Centre » afin de fournir aux 6ducateurs, aux parents ainsi qu’aux 6tu- 
diants et aux enfants ayant des besoins sp6ciaux, les ressources n6ces- 
saires pour aborder les divers probl^mes 6ducationnels et autres. La 
population d’6tudiants ayant des besoins sp6ciaux a 6t6 d^finie comme 
« dou6e et talentueuse, ayant des d^ficiences physiques et sensorielles 
ainsi que des troubles d’apprentissage » (Hill et Anthony, 1991:99), ce qui 
repr^sente environ 40 000 personnes en Alberta. Parmi les promesses qui 
ont 6t6 faites, il y a l’61aboration d’un r6seau d’information et de commu- 
nications informatiques ^ la grandeur de la province. En aout 1987, une 
6quipe de trois personnes s’est mise au travail. Apr^s avoir 6valu6 les 
solutions possibles, l’6quipe a d6cid6 d’61aborer une solution interne 
et une option commut6e pour I’aspect des telecommunications. 

A I’origine, le reseau devait mettre en valeur la capacite du courrier 
eiectronique et les forums de discussion. A la question des forums de 
participation, les gerants de projets ont note que « la cie de la croissance 
i long terme et I’efficacite d’un... reseau informatique est une function 
directe de I’etendue ^ laquelle un nombre grandissant d’utilisateurs de 
reseaux s’unissent et participent activement au service de babillards 
eiectroniques dedies ^ seiectionner les sujets qui traitent de I’education 
specialisee. » (Hill et Anthony, 1991:105) L’utilisation du reseau est 



pass6e de 50 utilisateurs en 1988 ^ 2 200 en 1991. Cette participation leur 
a permis de constater que des nouvelles demandes impr^vues 6taient 
faites par des utilisateurs. Celles-ci incluent un service d’« information 
hebdomadaire » afin d’aider les participants ^ demeurer au courant des 
faits nouveaux dans le domaine de I’^ducation sp6cialis6e ainsi que des 
bases de donn^es en ligne. Meme si elles 6taient offertes par d’autres 
services que ASPEN, ces bases de donn^es n’^taient pas facilement acces- 
sibles par les utilisateurs, qui savent que le r^seau devrait r^unir ces 
ressources en un seul endroit. On a done ajout6 ces deux services. De 
plus, des propositions pour des forums, qui n’^taient pas inclus dans le 
mandat originel de ASPEN, ont 6t6 incorpor^s ^ I’endroit oil un lien avec 
d’autres r^seaux ne peut pas etre fait. 

LONG ISLAND LEARNING COMMUNITY {ETAT DE NEW YORK) 

Le Long Island Learning Community a d6marr6 comme un partenariat 
interdistrict en 1991; il constituait un effort pour tirer avantage du pro- 
gramme America 2000 du gouvernement central. Meme s’il n’^tait pas 
finance par ce programme, le partenariat s’est poursuivi. Apres avoir 
6tabli des liens avec d’autres 6ducateurs de I’fitat, il s’est incorpor^ 
comme une organisation ^ but non lucratif appel^e New School Vision, 
Inc. Son but est de faciliter I’implantation de nouveaux syst^mes d’ap- 
prentissage dans I’fitat de New York, ce qui fera tomber les barriferes entre 
les 6coles et les collectivit^s, et d’introduire une nouvelle tecbnologie 
afin de favoriser ce processus. De cette organisation ^ but non lucratif 
est n6e le Long Island Team, 6tablie pour travailler sur une vision de la 
Long Island Learning Community. Ses partenaires comprennent Long 
Island University, les 6coles de district K-12, Newsday, la t616vision par 
cable et d’autres entreprises ainsi que des organismes ^ but non lucratif 
comme le Theodore Roosevelt Sanctuary. 

La premiere 6tape comprenait I’installation d’ordinateurs et de 
modems dans les classes de quatri^me ann6e des 24 6coles et les 
membres de Long Island Team 6taient relics par courrier 61ectronique. 

Un processus d’interaction communautaire d’une ann6e d^bute avec 
le d6but de I’ann^e scolaire par un 6v6nement de lancement afin de 
familiariser les participants avec le courrier 61ectronique, 1’ utilisation 
de forums 61ectroniques et une tecbnologie d’apprentissage pertinente. 
Un ou des groupe(s) communautaire (s) (entreprise et/ou organisation & 
but non lucratif) accepte de participer, pendant une ann6e, ^ I’^labora- 
tion d’un projet, ^ titre d’expert-ressource, fournisseur de materiel et/ou 
mentor. A la fin de I’ann^e, les participants pr^sentent leurs projets lors 
d’une journ^e sp^ciale; les 616ves de quatri^me ann6e le font le matin 
et les membres de la collectivity dans rapr^s-midi. Les presentations 
des eieves incluaient des etudes locales precises comme « Culper Spy 
Ring During the American Revolution » et « Industry, Environment and 
Famous Places of Long Island ». Les presentateurs ont inclus des mem- 
bres du Shinnecock Nation et de I’University Hospital (SUNY/ Stony 
Brook). 

Ce projet a ete entierement appuye par les contributions de differents par- 
tenaires. « Personne n’est paye ou ne paie pour participer » (Schneiderman 
et Carriero, 1995:63); au lieu de cela, les partenaires apportent une con- 
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tribution sous forme d’ engagement et de resultats anticip6s qui profi- 
teront ^ tous. Ce projet a aid6 les membres de la collectivity ^ dycouvrir de 
« nouvelles fagons de penser ^ intygrer ce que les gens font lots d’activitys 
communes », et de dybuter un processus d’apprentissage diffyrent du 
milieu d’enseignement traditionnel. La diffyrence entre les apprenants et 
les enseignants se dissipe. 



5. Etudes de cas 



5.1 INITIATIVE D'EDUCATION COMMUNAUTAIRE (PORT AU PORT. 
TERRE-NEUVE) 

DESCRIPTION 

Le Community Education Initiative (CEI) de Port au Port ^ Terre-Neuve 
est un organisme sans but lucratif. II vise ^ susciter un int^rSt pour I’ap- 
prentissage dans I’ensemble de la communaut^ et ^ offrir aussi bien des 
moyens d’apprendre que des possibilit^s d’apprentissage qui r^pondent 
aux besoins de la communaut^ et de ses membres. Les promoteurs de ce 
projet ont recens6 les probl^mes sociaux et ^conomiques de la region et 
cherchent & les r^gler au moyen d’une approche holistique, c’est-^-dire 
d’une approche qui consid^re que I’apprentissage ^ vie dans un contexte 
communautaire est une partie importante de la solution. Pour atteindre 
ses buts, malgr6 un contexte de financement public r^duit, le CEI encou- 
rage les partenariats entre les organismes de services sociaux, d’ensei- 
gnement et de financement; agit comme revandeur de programmes et de 
proc6d6s, et agit comme organisme de coordination pour les proJets et 
programmes d’apprentissage. 

En grande partie, ces proJets et programmes ont 6t6 fournis par les 
6coIes de la communaut^, mais aussi par d’autres ^tablissements. En 
plus des interventions d’ordre 6ducatif et social qui visaient ^ encourager 
les enfants & adopter une attitude positive a regard de I’apprentissage et 
a augmenter leur capacity d’apprendre, le CEI a mis sur pied des proJets 
destines & aider les adultes & apprendre leurs rbles de parents, de parents- 
enseignants, de membres de la communaut^, d’ employes ou d’ entrepreneurs. 
Parmi les proJets d’apprentissage appuy^s par la technologie soutenus 
par le CEI, on trouve des rencontres communautaires t616vis6es (appel^es 
Forums communautaires) et des cours assist^s par ordinateurs pour 
permettre aux Jeunes et aux adultes d’obtenir leur diplome d’^tudes 
secondaires. 

HISTORIQUE 

La p^ninsule de Port au Port, sur la cote ouest de Terre-Neuve, recouvre 
25 villages assez Isolds qui totalisent une population d’environ 7 000 habi- 
tants. Colonie fran^aise Jusqu’au d^but de ce si^cle, c’est la seule region 
francophone de Terre-Neuve. La plupart de ses habitants sont de souche 
frangaise. Les anglophones qui y vivent sont souvent des descendants 
d’habitants du sud-est de Terre-Neuve qui ont r^instaU^s par le gou- 
vernement terre-neuvien durant les ann^es 1930. Cette p^ninsule est 
reconnue comme I’une des regions rural es les plus pauvres du Canada. 

Durant les armies 1960, les habitants profitaient de nombreux emplois 
de I’industrie des ressources naturelles comme la pOche et I’exploitation 
de carri^res de roche calcaire et d’autres sur une base navale am^ricaine. 



On n’avait pas besoin d’^tudes pour trouver un emploi. Ces sources 
d’emplois sont maintenant disparues. La diminution des stocks de 
morue et la fermeture d’une usine locale de traitement du poisson 
qui a suivi sont les deux plus r^cents coups durs ^ I’^conomie. Le peu 
d’emplois disponibles se trouvent surtout dans les domaines de la peche, 
de la construction, de I’enseignement et des services publics. Les deux 
premiers secteurs n’offrent toutefois que des emplois saisonniers. De 
nombreux postes, comme les quelques 240 postes d’enseignants, sont 
occup^s par des gens qui viennent de Stephenville, la ville voisine. 

Les statistiques disponibles dressent un tableau tr^s sombre de la 
situation. Statistique Canada lvalue le chomage local a 50 p. 100 au 
printemps et en 6t6 et jusqu’a 80 p. 100 en automne et en hiver. Le 
revenu annuel moyen par habitant n’est que de 9 600 $. Diff^rentes 
Etudes ont montr^ que le peu d’acc^s aux Etudes et I’exode des jeunes 
gens talentueux sont des probl^mes graves. Par example, une 6tude 
men^e par la Port au Port Economic Development Association au d6but 
des ann^es 1980 indiquait un taux 61ev6 d’exode des jeunes gens tal- 
entueux. Une autre 6tude, men^e au d^but des ann^es 1980 par un 
comity du Conseil scolaire de Lourdes charge de garder les 616ves a 
r^cole, a constat^ un taux de d^crochage scolaire d’environ 70 p. 100. 

Une 6tude men^e en 1986 par Statistique Canada a montr6 que 43 p. 100 
des adultes de la region n’avaient pas termini leur 9^ ann6e. Des Etudes 
plus r^centes ont montr^ qu’environ 50 p. 100 des 616ves de 8^ ann6e ne 
terminaient pas leurs Etudes secondaires. 

Les raisons du sous-ddveloppement socio-6conomique de la p^ninsule 
sont nombreuses et se recoupent. Le probl^me des families monoparen- 
tales contribue au faible taux de scolarisation. Des statistiques sur la 
sant6 recueillies et analys^es pour la p^riode de 1988 ^ 1994 r6v61ent 
que de 50 ^ 75 p. 100 des naissances 6taient le fait de m^res c^libataires. 
Parmi ces derni^res, 50 p. 100 ^taient des adolescentes. Un autre facteur 
important est le rapport entre les parents non scolaris^s ou qui n’atta- 
chent que peu d’importance ^ I’^ducation et la faiblesse des r^sultats 
scolaires. Quant aux adultes, il est clair que « le syst^me d’^ducation 
actuel n’ encourage pas les adultes peu scolaris^s k retourner aux Etudes. 
Plusieurs d’entre eux voient dans cette situation la raison de leur incapa- 
city ^ rypondre aux attentes de la society. » Compte tenu des nombreux 
probiymes de la rygion, il n’est pas surprenant que les gens dypendent 
largement du programme de la sycurity du revenu. 

Les dirigeants et les yducateurs de la communauty sont conscients 
depuis longtemps des probiymes de la pyninsule. A la fin des annyes 
1980, ils se sont organisys pour trouver des solutions. Ils ont ryussi y 
mettre sur pied le Lourdes Retention Committee avec I’aide de I’Association 
de dyveloppement yconomique de Port au Port, I’une des Associations de 
dyveloppement rygional (ADR) de Terre-Neuve. Ce comity a cherchy 
y identifier les probiymes de fond et s’ est mis y chercher des fagons 
d’encourager les gens de la rygion k fryquenter I’ycole plus longtemps, 
Diffyrentes avenues furent exploryes comme I’introduction de changements 
dans les curriculums et dans les programmes scolaires et pryscolaires. Il 
en rysulta des partenariats axys sur des proJets prdcis entre diffyrentes 



agences comme I’ADR, Emploi et Immigration Canada'^ I’Appalachia 
Roman Catholic School Board et le College communautaire de Bale 
St. George'^ Aux termes du Rural Development Cooperation Agreement 
III (RDCA III), I’ADR a pu obtenir du financement, ce qui lui a permis de 
participer ^ ces premiers projets. 

En 1991, le partenariat avait d6bouch6 sur le Community Education 
Advisory Committee compost de repr^sentants de tous les services de la 
region dans le domaine social, 6ducatif et des agences de financement 
intdress6es par I’6ducation. Tous les intervenants 6taient convaincus 
de la n6cessit6 de la collaboration et se sont engages dans la recherche 
de solutions. L’id6e d’ Education communautaire fut pr6sent6e par un 
conseiller de la Economic Recovery Commission de Terre-Neuve et fut 
adoptde par le coordonnateur du Community Futures Committee pour 
la pdninsule de Port au Port en collaboration avec d’autres partenaires. 

Ce partenariat fut fonctionnel ^ partir de 1992. A I’automne de cette 
ann6e-l^, on engagea un directeur ^ plein temps grSce aux subventions 
du RDCA III. Au cours de la meme p^riode, le comity mena une 6tude 
sur les besoins en Education. Parmi les r^pondants (2 400 adultes de la 
region), seulement 20 p. 100 avaient termini leurs Etudes secondaires et 
40 p. 100 n’ avaient pas attaint la 9® ann6e. On compila ces dorm^es et 
d’autres pour cr6er une banque de donn^es qui servira de base pour de 
futures enquetes et Etudes. 

En mars 1993, le partenariat fut incorpor^ sous le nom de Port au Port 
Community Education Initiative (CEI). 

MANDAT ET MISSION 

Au moment de son incorporation, le CEI de Port au Port s’^tait donn6 
une douzaine de buts et objectifs. Ils mettent I’accent sur la collaboration 
en mati^re d’6ducation et d’apprentissage entre les diff^rents interve- 
nants et visent ^ contribuer au d^veloppement socio-6conomique de 
la rdgion de Port au Port. L’organisme avait d6J^ commence ^ chercher 
des solutions aux probl6mes du chomage, du d^crochage scolaire, des 
grossesses d’adolescentes, de bas niveaux d’alphab^tisme et de la d6pen- 
dance de I’aide sociale. 

Au cours de Fannie suivante, les partenaires du CEI cherch6rent la 
meilleure fagon d’appliquer le concept d’^ducation communautaire k la 
rdgion de Port au Port et le moyen d’int^grer les principes de I’^ducation 
communautaire dans leur mission et leur mandat. Pour la region de Port 
au Port, « l’6ducation communautaire est une combinaison exceptionnelle 
de concepts d’6ducation qui int^grent la notion d’apprentissage ^ vie et 
la conviction que l’6ducation est I’affaire de la communaut^ dans son 
ensemble. Le but est de d^couvrir et d’utiliser des moyens qui permettront 
de conjuguer les efforts de tous les agents et de toutes les ressources en 
apprentissage de la region de sorte que tous les citoyens puissent apprendre 
ce qu’ils doivent savoir pour r^gler leurs probl6mes et am^liorer leurs 
communaut^s.'* » 



'^Anclen nom dc Dfiveloppement des ressources humaines Canada 

'*Qui deviendra le Westvildng College, qui, k son tour, deviendra un campus du College of the North Atlantic 

'^lird de la trousse d’informatlon du Community Education Initiative de Port au Port publi^e le 3 juin 1993 et quj 
contient une citation de Mike Spack, un animateur communautaire du Manitoba 
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Le CEI a I’intention d’agir selon les principes d’dducation communau- 
taire suivants : 

• rautonomie et la ddbrouillardise; 

• la formation au leadership; 

• la decentralisation des prises de decision; 

• Toffire de services integres; 

• I’utilisation optimale des ressources; 

• le recours ^ toutes les agences et ^ tons les citoyens de la region pour 
soutenir et assurer la direction de ses politiques et pratiques; 

• le choix d’endroits pour faciliter la participation; 

• la capacite des etablissements publics ^ s’ adapter aux nouveaux 
besoins de leurs clients; 

• I’apprentissage a vie; 

• I’implication communautaire dans la formation. 

L’enonce de mission, publie en 1994, etait le fruit d’un consensus. II 
precise que : « Fondee sur des principes d’education communautaire, 
la mission du CEI de Port au Port est de crder un climat d’apprentissage 
au moyen d’une approche d’apprentissage ^ vie qui met en valeur I’en- 
richissement personnel et le developpement de communautes saines et 
durables. » Son mandat est de mobiliser les ressources de la communaute 
et de mettre sur pied des partenariats entre le secteur public et le secteur 
privd pour coordonner I’offre de services addquats en mati^re d’dducation, 
de santd, d’aide sociale aux membres de la communautd crdant ainsi un 
climat favorable au ddveloppement dconomique. Le CEI n’impose aucune 
restriction ou obligation exceptd le respect des principes de I’dducation 
communautaire. 

Le CEI n’offre pas ses services ^ des groupes communautaires prdcis. 

II vise surtout a trouver des solutions ^ des probl^mes qui r.alentissent le 
ddveloppement social et dconomique de la rdgion et a fournir des possi- 
bilitds d’apprentissage ^ la communautd toute enti^re. II fait appel ^ une 
approche holistique, c’est-a-dire a une approche qui tient compte de 
I’interddpendance des facteurs socio-dconomiques. Done, ses projets 
et ses programmes s’adressent aux enfants d’age prdscolaire et ^ leurs 
parents; aux dtudiants et ^ leurs families et aux adultes en tant qu’ap- 
prenants, parents et membres de la communautd. Le CEI hdsite ^ utiliser 
des termes tels que services « ciblds » et groupes « ^ risques », compte 
tenu que ces termes ne sont pas utiles pour ddcrire la nature du projet, 
L’opdration se ddroule dans les limites gdographiques de Port au Port, 
mais, dtant donnd que la liste de ses partenaires s’ allonge et que ses 
activitds le font cormaitre dans les milieux gouvernementaux, il arrive 
qu’on lui demande d’offrir ses services ailleurs. 



PARTENAIRES ET ROLE DU GOUVERNEMENT 

Le CEI de Port au Port a pr^sentement plus de 20 partenaires'®. On 
peut les regrouper en trois categories : partenariats d’agences sociales, 
partenariats ecoles-communaute et partenariats entreprises-etablissements 
d’ education. Ces partenaires siegent au Conseil d’ administration du CEI 
et participent la definition et au soutien de la mission de I’organisme. 

De plus, les partenaires peuvent s’impliquer dans certains projets en 
tout temps, selon leurs mandats et leurs objectifs et leur capacite ^ con- 
tribuer. L’Appalachia Roman Catholic School Board, les centres regionaux 
de Developpement des ressources humaines Canada (DRHC), le West- 
viking College (devenu le College of the North Atlantic), la Port au Port 
Economic Development Association, le Department of Social Services et 
le bureau local de I’Enterprise Newfoundland and Labrador sont parmi 
les partenaires les plus actifs. Le directeur du CEI encourage la formation 
de partenariats en entretenant de bonnes relations avec des partenaires 
potentiels, en les informant des occasions de financement et en organi- 
sant des rencontres ou des 6v6nements sp^ciaux. 

Diff^rentes agences ont fourni le financement de base pour le salaire 
du coordonnateur. Au d6but le financement est venu de RDCA III et du 
minist^re de I’fiducation, grace ^ une entente de cooperation avec DRHC. 
En ce moment, il est assure par le Strategic Regional Diversification Agree- 
ment avec la contribution du Zonal Board. D’autres partenaires aident 
aussi le CEI sous forme monetaire ou autre. Par example la commission 
scolaire a prete des bureaux et des services de secretariat, le college fournit 
de I’equipement et d’autres partenaires, du soutien administratif. Jusqu’e 
tout recemment, les bureaux du CEI etaient situes dans le Centre d’ap- 
prentissage PathFinder (voir plus loin) k I’ecole secondaire Bishop 
O’Reilly e Port au Port Quest. 

Le financement necessaire k la realisation d’activites, de projets et 
de programmes precis provient de differentes sources dans le cadre de 
propositions. De plus, certains partenaires font des contributions sous 
forme monetaire ou autre. Le fait que le mandat du CEI soit etendu est 
tres utile. Cela permet ^ plusieurs agences de participer et sa flexibilite lui 
permet de choisir les partenaires desires et de repondre aux conditions de 
differents projets de subvention. Les entreprises locales fournissent de la 
commandite privee, des contributions sous forme de materiel et d’assis- 
tance technique, et des occasions d’apprentissage en milieu de travail. 

La politique gouvernementale a influence le CEI au cours de son 
evolution. Au debut, ^ I’epoque du Lourdes Retention Committee, c’etait 
beaucoup plus difficile de gerer un organisme de services integres comme 
le CEL A cette epoque, la politique gouvernementale avait un effet negatif 
sur les tentatives pour regler les probiemes communautaires selon une 
approche integree. 



'®Abitibi Price Inc., ACOA, Air Atlantic, Appalachia RC School Board, Association rdgionaie de ia c6te ouest (ARCO), 
Bay St. George Employment Corporation, Bay St. George Literacy Council College of the North Atlantic, Community 
Health (Western Dept, of Health), Dept, of Development and Rural Renewal, Dept, of Social Services, Economic 
Recovery Conunission, District 4 School Board (Step he nville -Port aux Basques), Enterprise Newfoundland and 
Labrador, DRHC, Long Range Business Development Centres, Mental Health. New/Tel Communications Inc., 
Association de developpement economique de Port au Port (une association de developpement regional), GRC 
(Piccadilly), Telecentre Project, Women’s Enterprise Centre et le Zone 9 Regional Economic Development Board 
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Les efforts du CEI ont eu de nombreux r^sultats positifs. Par exemple, 
en rassemblant les intervenants et en pr^cisant comment chacun pouvait 
collaborer au projet sans s’^carter de ses propres objectifs, il a permis 
aux diff^rents repr^sentants d’agences d’encourager un processus de 
reeducation au sein de leur propre organisation. II a permis de corriger 
des reglements encombrants et desuets et il continue a chercher des 
famous d’influencer les agences de sorte que de nouvelles orientations 
profitent aux communautes. En mSme temps et en depit des obstacles 
rencontres, le CEI se considere priviiegie de faire partie d’une province 
oil plusieurs programmes sont dej^ integres. 

Le gouvernement a joue un role important dans revolution du CEI. 
C’est un representant du gouvernement qui a le premier suggere I’idee 
d’education communautaire. Le financement du gouvernement a joue 
un role essentiel surtout comme stimulant pour d’autres sources de 
financement. Des le debut, des representants locaux de diverses agences 
gouvernementales se sont impliques dans le projet, aidant a assouplir la 
lourdeur administrative. Ils ont repandu la bonne nouvelle au sein de 
leur ministere dont les representants ont consequemment reagi plus 
rapidement aux demandes de la communaute. 

STRUCTURE ET PRISE DE DECISION 

Le CEI de Port au Port est un organisme sans but lucratif constitue en 
vertu d’une loi provinciale. Il fournit un cadre de travail pour creer des 
partenariats bases sur des projets et devrait etre considere comme souple 
etant donne que les partenaires impliques et les sources de financement 
varient constamment. Les agences dont les representants siegent au con- 
seil d’administration sont les partenaires de Torganisme. 

Le conseil d’administration est conseilie par le comite consultatif du 
CEI de Port au Port. Il se reunit quatre fois par annee et il est compose 
de representants de toutes les agences partenaires et de membres de la 
communaute. Les tables rondes sont un lieu d’echange d’information et 
d’idees. 

Un groupe de travail se reunit au moins une fois par mois. Il est forme 
des organisations les plus actives, c’est-^-dire la commission scolaire, le 
centre regional du College of the North Atlantic, DRHC, le Department of 
Social Services, la Port au Port Economic Development Association et le 
bureau local de Enterprise Newfoundland and Labrador. D’autres parte- 
naires peuvent aussi assister aux reunions selon les sujets de discussion 
et les projets en cours. 

Un comite des finances s’occupe des questions budgetaires. Des 
comites consultatifs speciaux sont formes au besoin pour la realisation 
de certains projets. La representation communautaire, en plus de celle 
fournie par les partenaires officiels, se fait specialement sentir au sein 
de ces comites de projets speciaux, mSme si tous les partenaires sont 
censes representer aussi bien la communaute que leurs agences au sein 
des differents comites et au conseil d’administration. 
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Tableau 5.1 Stapes de {'Evolution du Community Education Initiative de 
Port au Port 



Etape 


Date 1 


Creation du Lourdes Retention Committee, un partenariat de 
dirigeants et d'^ducateurs de la communaut^ forrn^ pour 
determiner les causes du taux eieve de Texode et du decrochage 
scolaire et pour sugg^rer des solutions 


fin des annees 
1980 


Ce partenariat devient le Community Education Advisory 
Committee 


1991 


Introduction du concept d’education communautaire 


juin 1991 


Embauche d'un directeur k temps plein pour la mise en ceuvre du 
concept d'education communautaire 


octobre 1992 


^ \ 

Etude sur les besoins de formation menee pour offrir des donnes 
de base 


automne 1992 


Le comite consuitatif devient le Port au Port Community Education 
! Initiative et s'incorpore CO mme organisation sans but lucratif 


mars 1993 


‘ Lancement d une gamme complete de programmes d'education 
, communautaire offerts dans les ecoles primaires, elemeniaires et 
' secondaires de la region et a d’autres endroits 


de 1993 

jusqu'a present 


Lancement de Forums televises communautaires en vue de 
stimuler la participation des citoyens au CEI 


1993 


! Lancement de Communiquer pour survivre 


1995 


Mise sur pied du centre d’ordinateurs et de technologie k I’usage de 
la coiximunaute 


1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 

activitEs 

Le CEI de Port au Port a mis sur pied un grand nombre d’activit^s relives 
a r^ducation et ^ I’apprentissage communautaires. Certains de ces projets 
ou prograrrunes s’adressent aux enfants et peuvent parfois impliquer les 
parents. D’autres visent les Jeunes gens et les adultes. Void un 6chantillon 
des programmes et des proJets fla liste comprend surtout des programmes 
destines aux jeunes gens et aux adultes). 

Les Programmes d’emichissement pr4scolaires dispensent ^ longueur 
d’ann^e des programmes de pr^maternelle pour les enfants de quatre 
ans dans des locaux situ6s dans les 6coles primaires. Du financement et 
d’autres formes de soutien sont offerts par la commission scolaire et le 
minist^re des Services sociaux. Des frais d’utilisation et des collectes de 
fonds cormnunautaires compl^tent le financement. 

Les Centres de ressources familiales offrent des centres de divertisse- 
ments pour les parents et leurs enfants, des cours sur le role des parents, 
des ludoth^ques et des groupes de soutien par les pairs. Les 6coles primai- 
res pr6voient des locaux pour ces activit^s. Du financement a obtenu 
du prograrrune Grandir ensemble de Sant6 Canada ainsi que d’autres 
agences communautaires. II y a maintenant 1 1 centres de ce genre et 
on pr6voit I’ouverture d’un douzi^me. 

Les ficoles communautaires visent h int^grer 6coles et conununaut6 
et ^ transformer I’attitude negative envers l’6cole des parents et d’autres 
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membres de la communaut6. Cette initiative comprend une vaste gamme 
de projets. Certains visent ^ am^liorer la capacite de lecture chez les 
enfants; d’autres s’adressent aux parents et d’autres aux jeunes gens 
et aux adultes. Par example, 150 parents se sont impliqu^s dans le pro- 
gramme Les parents : des partenaires en enseignement au printemps de 
1997. Le but est de briser le cercle de bas niveaux d’alphab^tisme familial 
au moyen des objectifs suivants : am^liorer la communication entre les 
parents et l’6cole en aidant ^ cr6er une attitude positive envers l’6cole et 
I’apprentissage; faire connaitre les services d’alphab^tisation; proposer 
des id6es concretes qui ne cr^eront pas d’attentes irr^alistes chez les 
parents et procurer aux parents de la lecture pour eux et leurs enfants. 

Ce programme est offert en collaboration avec Laubach Literacy of 
Canada. Un manuel du facilitateur et la formation de 20 parents facilita- 
teurs assureront la continuity. Des programmes sur I’Art d’etre parent 
sont dispenses par de nombreux animateurs, y compris des parents. Ce 
sont STEP (Systematic Training for Effective Parenting), Nobody’s Perfect, 
Ready or Not et How to Talk So Kids Will Listen. De plus, on forme des 
jeunes gens pour qu’ils travaillent au programme Community Literacy 
Team. 

Le problfeme du passage de I’ycole au travail a conduit ^ la cryation 
de programmes et de projets aussi bien pour les jeunes gens que pour les 
adultes. Le Centre d’apprentissage Pathfinder hybergy ^ I’ycole secon- 
daire Bishop O’Reilly s’adresse ^ ceux qui ne ryussissent pas bien dans un 
contexte d’ enseignement traditionnel mais qui sont dysireux de terminer 
leurs ytudes. On y offfe des cours de niveau secondaire, de la formation 
gynyrale pour adultes et des cours pour planifier sa vie et sa carriyre et 
rydiger des curriculum vitae. Le centre Pathfinder a commency sous 
forme de partenariat entre I’Appalachia Roman Catholic School Board et 
le Westviking College. II est maintenant financy & titre de Centre d’entre- 
preneuriat, une formule qui permet aux yiyves de travailler tout en 
continuant leurs ytudes. Pour parvenir ^ ses fins, le Centre administre 
plusieurs programmes dont le Port au Port Enterprise Training Initiative, 
qui prypare les ytudiants ^ gyrer leur propre entreprise ou ^ occuper des 
postes de direction. Les entreprises locales et DRHC soutiennent cette 
initiative, qui offre un diplSme postsecondaire de deux ans en gestion des 
affaires. 

Les Alternative Curricula Modules mobilisent des agences locales 
et des individus et sont orientys vers des ressources et des projets de 
dyveloppement yconomique locaux. Les programmes offerts portent 
sur I’entrepreneuriat, I’aquaculture, le tourisme et le secteur des produits 
agro-alimentaires. Les modules sont utilisys de concert avec le Youth 
Internship Program, qui offfe aux jeunes gens, qui autrement risqueraient 
de ne pas terminer leurs ytudes, de la formation axye sur I’application 
et du placement professionnel. DRHC fournit du financement. DRHC 
soutient aussi d’autres programmes qui assurent le passage entre I’ycole 
et le travail comme Service Jeunesse Canada, qui prypare des jeunes du 
Youth Corps ^ travailler ^ I’alphabytisation au sein de la communauty. 

En 1993, le CEI de Port au Port a lancy une syrie de Forums commu- 
nautaires. L’objectif ytait d’impliquer les membres de la communauty 



en leur permettant d’exp rimer leur opinion sur le ddveloppement com- 
munautaire. Ces forums ont vu le jour grace h la collaboration entre la 
Memorial University of Newfoundland (MUN), le Westviking College, le 
fournisseur local de cablodistribution, la compagnie de tdldphone, une 
entreprise de d^m^nagement et d’autres partenaires du CEL 

Cette experience a mene en 1995 a la creation en partenariat de I’ini- 
tiative Communiquer pour survivre/ Communication for Survival pour 
Lourdes et sa region. Cette initiative a regu de I’aide de plusieurs parte- 
naires dont le CEI et des agences de I’exterieur de la region. La plus 
grande partie du financement vient de DRHC. L’objectif est d’aider les 
gens, les organisations et les communautes des regions rurales a affron- 
ter efficacement la crise qui a recemment frappe Terre-Neuve. L’ accent 
est mis sur I’utilisation de technologies novatrices de communication et 
de diffusion pour encourager le dialogue et entamer une planification et 
des actions conjointes au sein des communautes eioignees et entre elles. 
Les communautes francophones ont fait de la survie et de la revitalisa- 
tion de leur culture leur priorite. 

Des donnees d’evaluation ont ete recueillies pour plusieurs de ces 
projets, mais on ne fait que commencer ^ les analyser. Le CEI admet 
qu’il s’agit 1^ d’un point faible, attribuable h la pauvrete des ressources. 

FORMATION ET UTILISATION DES TECHNOLOGIES 
D'APPRENTISSAGE ET AUTRES 

Comme beaucoup d’autres agents de developpement communautaire 
avant eux, les animateurs du CEI se rendent compte du pouvoir des nou- 
velles technologies d’information et de communications (TIC) et veulent 
profiter des avantages qu’elles offrent. Le tdldcentre de Stephenville, mis 
sur pied grace au programme STEMNet, a permis au CEI de se prdvaloir 
de ces nouvelles technologies que sont le courrier dlectronique, Internet 
et la videoconference interactive. 

Le CEI s’enthousiasme ^ I’idee d’integrer les TIC et la technologie 
d’apprentissage dans ses programmes et ses projets. Par example, il 
fait des efforts pour permettre au public d’ avoir acces h Internet dans 
certaines ecoles et de lui offf ir des laboratoires informatises haute gamme 
comme celui qui est prevu ^ I’ecole secondaire St. Stephen, qui est tr6s 
fiere de son centre de ressources familiales. Les dtudiants, les parents et 
le grand public pourraient profiter de ce centre appeld Centre d’ordina- 
teurs et de technologie, apr^s I’dcole et les fins de semaines. Une partie 
du financement de ce projet a ddj^ dtd rdservde. L’objectif est d’offrir 
des ordinateurs, I’acc^s h Internet, la formation en creation de sites Web, 
du materiel p^dagogique informatisd en provenance du college, du per- 
fectionnement professionnel pour les professeurs et le ddveloppement 
de competences chez les jeunes dans les domaines de la recherche, du 
marketing et de la gestion d’entreprise. Le Centre d’ordinateurs et de 
technologie pourrait aussi servir de lieu d’acc^s aux nouvelles technologies 
d’apprentissage, dont le centre de ressources familiales voisin pourrait 
aussi profiter pour le b^n^fice des parents et des enfants. 

En fait le projet Les parents : des partenaires en enseignement a dtd 
con^u comme moyen de presentation des ordinateurs, des technologies 
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d’apprentissage, d’lnternet aux parents et ^ leurs enfants. La plupart des 
parents participants n’auraient pas, en temps normal, acces k des ordina- 
teurs. Ceci leur permettra de devenir « aussi familiers et k I’aise avec 
les technologies d’information d’aujourd’hui que leurs enfants et les 
professeurs de leurs enfants ». De plus, «... les objectifs du programme 
pourraient 6tre attaints et d6pass6s grace a la technologie. [...] » 



Tableau 5.2 Principales caract^ristiques du Community Education Initiative 



Genre de technologie utilisee 


Pour les reseaux 


Pour I'apprentissage 


Reseaux informatis^s priv6s 






Reseaux informatis^s publics 






Accds k Internet 


✓ 


✓ 


Courrier 61ectronique 


✓ 




T616copieur et boite vocede 






Conference informatisee 






Audioconference 






Videoconference 


✓ 




Didacticiels 




✓ 


Autoapprentissage assiste par ordinateur 




✓ 


Video en direct et preenregistree 




✓ 


Genre de communaute desservie 


Communaute geographique 


✓ 


Communaute d'interet 


✓ 


Genre d'apprentissage propose 


Informel 


✓ 


Non formel 


✓ 


Formel 


✓ 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



Stephenville profite d6ja d’un centre d’acces public a Internet. II est 
situ6 dans la bibliothaque de Kindale. II y en a quatre autres dans le 
sud-ouest de Terre-Neuve, tous subventionn^s grace au programme 
PAG. Ce programme a connu un lent depart pour diffarentes raisons : 
frais d’interurbains, manque de formation, conditions du programme 
et longueur du processus d’application. Par example, la biblioth6caire 
de Kindale ne s’^tait jamais servie d’un ordinateur et avait besoin de for- 
mation. Elle est maintenant la spacialiste en ressources Internet, mais 
elle devra faire son travail de biblioth^caire en m6me temps. Malgr6 ces 
probl^mes de croissance, le nombre de centres d’acc^s k Internet devrait 
aller en augmentant. 

Le Centre d'apprentissage Pathfinder utilise d€]k la technologie 
pour offrir un enseignement centra sur les besoins de I’apprenant. II 
offire de I’enseignement assist^ par ordinateur, du materiel d’apprentis- 
sage audiovisuel, de m6me que du tutorat individual, des discussions 
de groupe, des invites et des sorties 6ducatives. 





D’autres programmes cherchent de nouvelles fapons d’introduire les 
nouvelles technologies. Le programme Youth Corps esp^re utiliser la 
tdl^vision communautaire et le courrier 61ectronique dans ses efforts 
d’alphab6tisation communautaire. Pour le projet Communiquer pour 
survivre/Communication for Survival, on a recours ^ la vid6o petit 
format, k la t616vision communautaire et h d’autres moyens comme les 
bulletins, la radio communautaire, la photographie et autres madias 
imprimis et le theatre. Les telecommunications et les technologies de 
diffusion sont essentielles a sa reussite. En ce moment, il y a un engoue- 
ment pour trouver des moyens d’aider les communautes k profiter 
d’lnternet, k creer des pages Web et k communiquer par courrier 
eiectronique. 

R^SULTATS ET LEQONS A TIBER 

A ses debuts, le CEI annonpait : « On mesurera le succes k la croissance 
du taux de participation et k I’avenement d’un leadership local plus 
important. Les facteurs les plus faciles a mesurer seront I’ameiioration 
des resultats et la reduction du decrochage dans le domaine scolaire, une 
diminution des grossesses chez les adolescentes et, a plus long terme, la 
croissance economique generale de la region'^ » 

La plus grande reussite du CEI jusqu’a maintenant a ete sa capacite a 
coordonner les efforts des differentes agences oeuvrant a la reconstruc- 
tion de la region de Port au Port et a en arriver a une optimisation des 
cohts impossible a realiser si les agences avaient fonctionne individuelle- 
ment. 

Une importante lepon a retenir est que les differentes agences peuvent 
travailler ensemble sans s’ecarter de leur mandat, pourvu que le cadre 
de travail soit suffisamment souple pour le permettre. La mission et le 
mandat du CEI sont suffisamment ouverts pour permettre a routes les 
agences interessees a I’education de participer. De plus, une concentra- 
tion sur une region g6ographique bien d6finie et une vision claire qui 
s’appuyait sur un concept flable ont contribu6 a la creation de partena- 
riats efficaces. 

Quant a la technologie, le CEI s’ est rendu compte que, dans un con- 
texte d’^ducation communautaire, on pent apprivoiser les technologies 
et que les gens peuvent augmenter leur confiance et leur fiert6 en les 
utilisant. Cela s’est confirm^ plusieurs fois dans le cas de la t616vlsion 
et des forums communautaires. Le CEI a appris qu’une approche moins 
structur^e, misant plutot sur I’encadrement que sur I’enseignement 
formel pour transmettre la connaissance, r6ussit mieux a r6pandre I’utili- 
sation de la technologie et a presenter les mondes de I’information et de 
I’apprentissage qu’il doit offrir. 

Comme nous I’avons dit pr6c6demment, le gouvernement a jou6 un 
role de premier plan dans la creation et le maintien du CEL L’ experience 
a montre que, meme si le gouvernement est le mieux place pour fournir 
I’infrastructure, il est essentiel que cette infrastructure soit associee a 



Extrait d’un mfimoire pr^sent^ par Beverly Kirby, directrice du CEI, a 
Action for Children. 1995 
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un veritable effort d’ animation de la part de la communautd. En d’autres 
mots, le gouvernement se doit de travailler en collaboration avec des 
organisations qui ont ddmontrd leur savoir-faire dans le domaine de 
I’animation communautaire. Dans certains cas, le gouvernement devra 
encourager la mise sur pied de partenariats, s’il n’y en a pas, et mettre 
en marche le processus de ddveloppement communautaire.. En derni^re 
analyse, il appartient k la communautd de reconnaitre ses probl^mes, de 
prdciser ses besoins et d’dlaborer ses propres solutions. 

5.2 RfSEAUX DE COMMUNiCATiOIMS DE LANARK (COMTi DE 
LANARK. ONTARIO) 

DESCRIPTION 

Le Lanark Communications Network (LCN) est une socidtd sans but 
lucratif qui effectue la promotion du ddveloppement des infrastructures 
de tdldcommunications et des applications des technologies d’informa- 
tion pour la collectivity rurale du comtd de Lanark dans I’Est de I’Ontario. 
Elle est basde sur un partenariat gyndral; ses membres estiment que le 
fiitur dconomique de la rdgion ddpend de sa capacity h interagir avec 
I’autoroute de I’information canadienne avec la myme efficacity que les 
centres urbains. Elle veut voir des applications telles que I’apprentissage 
h distance, le tyidtravail et autres devenir ordinaires au sein de la collec- 
tivity. 

GEnERALITES’® 

Le comty de Lanark, situd entre Ottawa et Kingston, couvre environ 
6 400 kilomytres carrds. Les 58 000 habitants constituant sa population 
sont dispersds; environ 46 p. 100 sont situdes dans les quatre plus 
grandes villes (Carleton Place, Smiths Falls, Perth et Almonte). 

Les facteurs dconomiques traditionnels de la rdgion, I’exploitation 
forestiyre et I’agriculture continuent h contribuer de fagon importante 
au dyveloppement dconomique. Par eux-meme, cependant, ils ne suf- 
fisent plus y retenir la population ou h assurer la viability yconomique 
future du comty. L’industrie de la fabrication, implantde au ddbut du 
siyde, a contribuy largement a I’yconomie locale jusque vers la fin des 
anndes 1980 mais un rdcent ddclin, tant dans le secteur de la fabrication 
que dans celui de 1’ agriculture, menace I’avenir de la rdgion. Le taux de 
chOmage d’environ 10,6 p. 100 est plus yievd que les moyennes provin- 
ciales et fyddrales et les jeunes s’en vont. De nombreux habitants des 
villes situdes non loin d’Ottawa se rendent dans la capitale pour y travail- 
ler dans le secteur des technologies de pointe et dans le gouvernement. 

Les anndes 1990 sont caractyrisyes par les exigences qui sont devenues 
classiques dans la fonction publique et qui se ressentent dgalement dans 
le comty de Lanark : la ndcessity pour les dcoles, les hOpitaux et les muni- 
cipalitys de moins ddpenser tout en offrant des services de meilleure 
quality. 




Une bonne partie de ces g£n£ralit£s proviennent d’une £tude de cas, pr^par^e par Gordon Wilcox et Janet 
Findlay, qui d6crit les experiences avec le PAG d’Industxie Canada. Sur Internet http://www.lccln.on.ca/cap/ 
sectionl.htm 
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Pour relever ces d6fis, le Lanark Leeds Grenville Community Futures 
Committee, constitu6 de politiciens locaux, de personnel d’organisations 
locales de d^veloppement 6conomique et du conseU scolaire ainsi que 
de b6n6voles, a d6cid6 de lancer un processus de planification commu- 
nautaire. Appel6 le Lanark Launch, il a commence avec 10 b^n^voles, 
deux employes et un expert-conseil finance h I’^chelon f6d6ral travaillant 
dans le comt6 voisin de Renfrew. Des b6n6voles suppl^mentaires ont 6t6 
formas en 1994 en utilisant l’Universit6 de Guelph comme ressource de 
formation. Des centaines de membres de la collectivity ont participy k cet 
exercice gynyral de consultation. 

En juin 1994, une confyrence communautaire a au lieu pour produire 
un ynoncy des perspectives. Un certain nombre de domaines d’intyret 
particulier ont yty reconnus et affectys h des groupes de consultation. 

Ces domaines incluaient : I’agriculture, les affaires, I’yducation, I’environ- 
nement, la santy, la planification rygionale ou municipale, les loisirs, les 
transports, les tyiycommunications et le tourisme. 

II s’avyre que les tyiycommunications et les questions qui s’y rapportent 
ont yveiliy I’intyret d’un grand nombre d’organisations et de personnes 
dans le comty de Lanark au milieu des annyes 1990. Nombreux sont ceux 
qui ont pergu le manque d’une infi'astructure moderne de tyiycommuni- 
cations comme un obstacle majeur au futur dyveloppement yconomique 
de la rygion. En consyquence, le groupe de travail a re^u ynergie et enthou- 
siasme et certains champions avertis et pragmatiques sont apparus. Dys 
novembre 1994, un groupe de travail indypendant appeiy le Lanark County 
Integrated Community Network (ICN) Project a yty formy. 

L’idye d’un ICN a yty lancye par les membres de la collectivity qui 
connaissaient les tendances de la recherche et du dyveloppement dans 
I’industrie des tylycommunications*^ Pour assurer I’infrastructure du 
ICN, il ytait essentiel que le comty de Lanark rassemble des partenaires 
et garantisse la durability grace au dyveloppement d’applications et de 
leur utilisation ytendue. 

Un sommet intituiy « Plugged- In ’95 » a eu lieu le 1« dycembre 1995, 

Sa mission ytait d’attirer les cadres supyrieurs des entreprises, du gou- 
vernement et d’autres organisations implantyes dans le comty de Lanark 
qui pourraient s’intyresser au projet Lanark ICN. Un nombre de person- 
nes ytonnamment yievy s’est prysenty k la ryunion, en tout 185. L’orateur 
principal ytait un expert du ICN y Nortel intyressy autant par le proces- 
sus social que par la technologie. Son exposy et I’ambiance du sommet 
ont embaliy les participants. Des engagements financiers ultyrieurs ont 
yty pris par un certain nombre de membres ciys de la collectivity. Ces 
fonds ont yty suffisants pour justifier une dycision de constituer une 
sociyty sans but lucratif et d’embaucher du personnel, un processus 
achevy en 1996. Depuis, une syrie de forums et d’ateliers publics ont eu 
lieu pour encourager un vaste Lntyret au niveau de I’initiative. C’est la 
fagon dont le LCN, reprysentant un consortium de plus de 30 organisa- 
tions et entreprises publiques et privyes est ny. 



Naturellement, le « produit » du ICN est maintenant I’une des Ugnes de services de Bell Canada. Voir la page des 
produits et services de Bell sur Internet au http://www.bellglobaLcom/busmess_soluttons/integrated_communityhtml 





MANDAT ET OBJECTIFS 
En vertu de son 6nonc6 de mission : 

Le partenariat LCN concevra et favorisera une infrastructure de 
telecommunications, effectuera la promotion des solutions d’appli- 
cations et agira comme modeie persuasif de reseau communautaire 
integre qui ameiiorera la qualite de vie de notre collectivite et aug- 
mentera les chances pour la collectivite et I’essor economique. 

Le LCN n’est pas un constructeur de reseaux. C’est plutot un organisme 
catalyseur qui aide ^ la construction de partenariats entre les differentes 
organisations communautaires afin de presenter a Bell Canada un 
dossier convaincant. Une infrastructure de telecommunications avancee 
dans un cadre rurcd ne couvrira sans doute pas ses frais; elle sera plutot 
alimentee et financee grace aux frais d’utilisation associes avec ses appli- 
cations. Dans son role de « modeie persuasif », il se voit, tout comme le 
fait Bell Canada, en tant que fournisseur d’un example de ICN reussi qui 
pourrait enseigner aux autres coUectivites. En fait, le ICN du comte de 
Lanark est le premier de son genre dans le Canada rural. 

Ses strategies, choisies pour soutenir sa mission, incluent : 

• le travail avec les utilisateurs potentials de LCN et les fournisseurs de 
services afin d’eiaborer un plan d’activites pour les reseaux paitag^s; 

• retablissement d’une structure juridique et d’une personne morale; 

• le developpement d'une infrastructure de telecommunications flexi- 
ble dans le comte de Lanark; et 

• la determination, I’information et I’attraction d’utilisateurs potentials 
de telecommunications de points. 

Des secteurs specifiques du comte de Lanark ont ete vises pour bene- 
ficier du LCN, y compris ceux de I’education, des affaires, de la sante et 
du gouvernement. La lists n’inclue pas les personnes ou les groupes, du 
moins pas directement. Les secteurs vises creeront une forte demands 
pour certaines applications (par example, le secteur de 1’ education aura 
une forte demands pour I’apprentissage a distance). Bell a besoin de 
savoir quelles organisations seront les facteurs cies de I’initiative. 

PARTENAIRES IMPLIQUES ET rOlE DU GOUVERNEMENT 
Tant en partenariat avec d’autres organisations que par lui-meme en 
tant que consortium communautaire, le LCN a presente une demands 
de financement aupres des gouvernements federal et provincial. II a 
egcdement reussi a obtenir I’appui de gouvernements municipaux au 
sein du comte de Lanark. 

Comme il a ete mentioime plus tot, un consultant du comte de Renfrew, 
finance par le gouvernement federcd, a aide ^ encourager le processus 
initicd du Lanark Launch et un financement federal a ete cdloue par I’en- 
tremise du programme de I’avenir communautaire afin de permettre la 
formation du premier groups de participants. Apres sa formation, le 
LCN s’ est associe avec une autre organisation d’action communautaire 
appeiee le Lanark County Community Info Net (LCCIN) pour presenter 
une demands de financement en vertu du programme PAC d’Industrie 
Canada. Un appui pour 15 sites PAC a ete approuve en 1996 et en 1997; 
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neuf sites suppl6mentaires ont obtenu un financement en vertu du pro- 
gramme (voir ci-dessous). 



Tableau 5.3 Stapes du Lanark Communications Network 



1 Etapes 


Date : 1 


Lanark Community Action Group (LCAG) mis en place pour 6tablir 
un SBE et une base de donn^es communautaire 
Le SBE « Umbrella » lance par le LCAG pour etre utilise par le public 


£td 1993 
Avril 1994 


Lanark Launch « mini conference sur la \ision » de la coUecti\ite et mise 
en place d'un groupe de consultation y compris les telecommunications 


Juin 1994 


Projet Lanark County Integrated Community Network (ICN) etabli 
sous forme de groupe de travail 


Novembre 1994 


Le LCAG est constitue en personne morale sous le nom de Lanark 
County Community Info Net (LCCIN), une organisation sans but 
lucratif 


Debut du 
printemps 1995 


Le ICN et le LCCIN se mettent en partenariat pour presenter une 
demande aupres du PAC 


Octobre 1995 


Sommet « Plugged-ln '95 » pour promouvoir la participation de la 
collectivite et recueillir des fonds pour le concept ICN 


Decembre 1995 


15 sites PAC approuves 


Mars 1996 


Le ICN devient le Lanark Communications Network (LCN) et est 
constitue en organisation sans but lucratif 


Ete 1996 


Base de dormees communautaire LCCIN ajoutee au site Web de Lanark 


Etd 1996 


Bell Canada, LCN et le Conseil scolaire du comte de Lanark 
annoncent I'arrivee d’ameliorations des telecommunications et 
d une infrastructure de commutation avancee a Perth, Carleton 
Place, Almonte et Smiths Falls permettant un reseau etendu (RE) 
entre les ecoles et le conseil et servant de premiere etape vers un 
reseau integre a la taille de la collectivite 


Decembre 1996 


Neuf sites PAC supplementaires sont approuves 


1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



Au niveau provincial, le programme boulotOntario a facility I’embau- 
che d’animateurs pour les groupes de consultation lots de la conference 
de juin 1994. Le LCN a regu un appui du minist6re de I’Agriculture et 
des Affaires rurales de I’Ontario pour un projet: il a actuellement une 
demande de financement auprbs du programme Telecommunications 
Access Partnership (TAP) (administre par le ministere du Developpement 
economique, commerce et tourisme) pour une courte liste d’applications 
dans le domaine des telecommunications y compris le teietravail et 
I’apprentissage ^ distance. 

Le comte de Lanark et de nombreuses municipalites qui en font partie 
ont donne des fonds malgre la maigreur des ressources car ces orga- 
nismes considerent I’initiative comme un investissement necessaire 
pour I’avenir. 

Dans tons les cas, le gouvemement s’attend ^ ce que d’autres parte- 
naires appuient un projet ou une initiative donnee. Cette exigence a ete 
respectee par le consortium LCN qui a sollicite, avec succes, I’appui de 
depart lors du sommet « Plugged-ln ’95 » et a continue d’obtenir, aupr6s 
de ses membres, un appui financier et non financier. 



Un des rdles principaux du gouvernement a done de financer 
les processus pr^paratoires de la formation du LCN et de continuer k 
le financer une fois sa structure et ses objectifs g6n6raux d^finis. Les 
dirigeants du LCN consid^rent que le gouvernement a 6t6 un partenaire 
efficace dans le cadre de ces projets; sans I’apport d’un appui strat^gique, 
les d^lais auraient 6t6 tr6s longs et le risque de perdre I’int^ret de leurs 
partenaires aurait 6t6 important. Le role tres important de catalyseur 
incombait 6galement au gouvernement. Pour ce faire, il a congu nombre 
de ses programmes de financement de fagon k encourager les partena- 
riats locaux et la mise en commun des ressources. Enfin, le role jou6 par 
le gouvernement en mati^re de r^glements (particuli^rement tels que 
ceux promulgu^s par le Conseil de la radiodiffusion et des telecommuni- 
cations canadiennes (CRTC)) et ses politiques face k I’autoroute de 
I’information ont ete des facteurs essentials pris en compte par le LCN. 

STRUCTURE ET PRISE DE DECISIONS 

Le LCN est constitue sous la forme d’organisation sans but lucratif posse- 
dant un conseil de 12 membres. Parmi ceux-ci, huit representent les 
secteurs vises par I’initiative; trois sont originaires de la coUectivite (les 
membres actuals comprennent un representant du secteur agricole, un 
avocat et un comptable) . Le dernier membra est le directeur general de 
I’organisation. Vingt interasses (sans doute routes les personnes ayant 
contribue un appui financier et non financier au LCN) ont ete reconnus™. 

Plusieurs co mites de travail ont ete etablis pour examiner des questions 
relies que les finances et les levees de fonds, la technologie, I’education et 
les affaires. 

ACTIVITES 

Le LCN est essentiellement un porte-parole qui rallie les partenariats, ras- 
semble les ressources et prepare et eiabore les propositions ou memoires 
pour divers parrains ou charges de la reglementation en puissance. De 
cette fagon, il est en mesure de reunir des fairs et de centref les demandes 
pour une nouvelle infrastructure de telecommunications et ses applica- 
tions dans le comte de Lanark. Cette demande communautaire organisee 
et pointue aide k convaincre les fournisseurs pertinents qu’il y va de leur 
interet de repondre. 

Par example, ^ ses debuts, le consortium LCN tentait de convaincre Bell 
Canada qu’un concept ICN serait adequat pour le comte de Lanark. Bell a 
ete persuade par la preuve des activites en partenariat organisees par le 
LCN. L’infrastructure de telecommunications a ensuite ete ameiioree pour 
inclure un systeme prive de relais de trame base sur les capacites de 
commutation numerique des reseaux « Smart Banks » de Newbridge. On 
s’attend ^ ce qu’en 1998, le reseau comprenne des technologies ISDN. 



Ils comprennent : 3M Canada: Perth: le CoU^e Algonquin; les hdpitaux d‘ Almonte, Perth et Smiths Falls; Barker 
Willson Buttenvorth James & Scott. Barristers & Solicitors: Corporation of the Town of Almonte (la corporation de la 
municipality) ; Corporation of the Town of Carleton Place: (Corporation of the Town of Penh: Corporation of the 
Town of Smiths Falls; le comt6 de Lanark; Crain & Schooley Insurance; Cord Ennis General Carpentry. Penh; 
Howard Allan Chanered Accountants; le conseil scolaire de Lanark; le conseil scolaire des ycoles sypar^es de 
Lanark. Leeds Grenville; Performance Printing. Smiths Falls; Penh Planing Mill; la Rygie de I’yiectricity de Smiths 
Falls; le canton de Bathurst; le canton de Beckwith; et la Valley Heartland (Community Development (Corporation 
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Le partenariat entre le LCN, le Lanark County Community Info Net 
(LCCIN) et d’autres organismes afin de tirer profit du programme PAC 
d’Industrie Canada est un facteur important. Le LCCIN 6tait un groupe 
d’action en 1993, avant la mise sur pied du Lanark Launch. Son objectif 
6tait d’^tablir un syst^me de babillard 6Iectronique (SEE) dans le comt6 
de Lanark afin de partager I’information sur les programmes et services 
dans le comt6 de fa^on plus efficace et moins on^reuse. Le financement 
initial a 6t6 fourni par DRHC pour ^laborer une banque de donn^es et 
effectuer une recherche de faisabilit^ du service de babillard. Des ren^ 
seignements concernant environ 700 groupes ont recueiUies pour la 
banque de dorm^es et des ateliers ont ensuite eu lieu pour examiner les 
param^tres pertinents pour le BBS. Des BBS modules comme ceux uti- 
lises k DRHC et Agriculture et Agro-alimentaire Canada (AAAC) ont ete 
demontrds. 

Finalement, il a decide qu’un systeme communautaire libertel 
tel que le National Capital Freenet (NCF) serait le mieux adapte aux exi- 
gences de la collectivite. DRHC a fourni le financement suppiementaire 
pour le lancement du BBS et pour la formation et les demonstrations. Un 
partenariat a ete etabli avec un projet « Connections » de Sante Canada 
pour le partage de certaines ressources. Le BBS appeie « Umbrella » a ete 
ouvert I’utiUsation du pubUc en avril 1994, offrant des services particuliers 
tels que le courrier eiectronique, des tribunes publiques de discussion, 
une banque de donnees d’information concernant des groupes locaux 
ainsi que des renseignements sur le marche du travail en provenance 
de DRHC. Cependant, dks I’automne 1994, il est devenu evident que le 
gouvernement federal ne fournirait plus de financement et les appuis 
potentials de I’Ontario ont disparu avec les elections provinciales de 
1995. Bien que des employes temporaires aient ete embauches avec les 
fonds d’ Assurance- emploi et qu’un etudiant occupant un emploi d’ete 
ait ete trouve par I’entremise du centre d’ emploi du Canada (Centre de 
ressources humaines du Canada), le financement etait encore necessaire 
pour que le BBS puisse continuer k fonctionner. Les frais d’ adhesion et 
les produits de la vente d’annonces publicitaires n’etaient pas suffisants 
pour continuer I’initiative, etant dorme la nouveaute de la technologie 
et le manque de comprehension de la part de la coUectivite quant aux 
fagons dont elle pourrait aider k ofifrir ces services ou ^ commercialiser 
les produits. 

Malgre ces problemes, le LCCIN a continue d’exister en tant qu’organi- 
sation. Il a continue a promouvoir I’idee des communications eiectroniques 
et du multimedia. Au debut 1995, il s’ est constitue en personne morale 
sous forme d’organisation sans but lucratif. Ses objectifs etaient les sui- 
vants : 

• entreprendre 1’ education du public et offirir des points d’acces publics 
aux communications eiectroniques et aux systemes d’information 
multimedia; 

• ameiiorer les communications et promouvoir le reseautage entre les 
groupes communautaires, les organismes, les organisations et les 
entreprises; et 

• promouvoir et offfir des fonds pour I’education, y compris I’educa- 
tion permanente, et promouvoir le developpement des competences 
techniques. 





Comme il a mentionn^, le LCN et le LCCIN ont pr6sent6 une 

demande conjointe au PAC d’lndustrie Canada vers la fin de 1995. Depuis 
1996, le partenariat a recju un financement pour un total de 24 sites. Le 
LCCIN est devenu le point de mire administrate pour le PAC. Le finance- 
ment octroy^ par le PAC et les programmes connexes d’embauche des 
^tudiants^' dans sa premiere (1996-97) s6rie ont permis I’embauche d’un 
coordinateur ^ temps partiel, de 30 6tudiants occupant un emploi d’6t6 
et de 15 ^tudiants ^ temps partiel suppl6mentaires pour I’automne. Les 
statistiques sont disponibles concernant les r^sultats de la premiere 
s6rie du programme^. La base de donn^es cr66e par le LCCIN pour son 
« Umbrella » a convertie pour pouvoir I’inclure dans son nouveau site 
Web. Le LCCIN a commence ^ ^laborer des sites et tribunes de causerie 
pour les membres de cette collectivity. 

Le LCCIN est renomm^ comme ayant ^veiliy la conscience populaire 
face aux tyiycommunications et aux technologies d’information dans le 
comty de Lanark. II a ygalement fait la promotion d’une utilisation plus 
pr^coce et plus fr^quente de cette technologie parmi les habitants de 
cette zone. Grace, au moins en partie, aux efforts du LCCIN, des four- 
nisseurs locaux d’acces h I’lnternet et des concepteurs de pages Web ont 
yty cryys. Le LCN, dans son role de porte-parole, recherche maintenant a 
profiter du succes du PAC. Dans une demande aupres du gouvernement 
de rOntario, il remarque qu’« un app^tit pour racers h Internet a yt6 
stimuiy par la participation de la collectivity au projet d’acces ^ la collec- 
tivity. Il existe maintenant un intyret universel pour ce phynomyne en 
expansion rapide. [...] Il existe un besoin d’ytendre Onet, le pivot central 
de rinternet dans le comty de Lanark pour servir les fournisseurs com- 
merciaux d’Internet et leur base de clients^ ». 



Programme d’acc&s aux collectivit^s/Summer and Part Time Employment Experience Program (partenaire de 
DRHC) 

Dans la premiere sdrie du programme 15 sites PAC ont dtd dtablis, et dans la deuxi^me, neuf. Les statistiques ont 
recueillies sur la base de facteurs tels que les heures d’ utilisation du site, le nombre de personnes les utilisant, 
le nombre de sessions de formation, la fa^on dont les gens ont eu connaissance du PAC, etc. Pour de plus amples 
details, veuillez contacter Gordon Wilcox, « Lanark County Community Access Program: Statistics and Results 
September 1997 » 

LCN, « Business Plan: An Integrated Community Network for Lanark County », un projet pr^sent^ aupres du 
Telecommunications Access Parmerships Program, juillet 1997, pp. 3 et 4 



Tableau 5.4 Caract^ristiques principales du r^seau de communications de 
Lanark 



Genre de technologie utiiisee 


Pour les reseaux 


Pour I'apprentissage 


R^seaux informatis6s priv6s 






R6seaux informatis6s publics 


✓ 


✓ 


Accfes Internet 


✓ 




Courrier 61ectronique 






T616copieur et boite vocaie 






Conference informatis6e 






Audioconf§rence 






Videoconference 




✓ 


Didacticiels 






Autoapprentissage assiste par ordinateur 






Video en direct et preenregistree 






Genre de communaute desservie 


Communaute geographique 


✓ 


Communaute d’interet 




Genre d'apprentissage propose 


Informel 




Non formel 


✓ 


Formel 


✓ 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



En plus de son role de porte-parole, le LCN participe ^ la recherche 
des besoins des coUectivit^s et du genre de telecommunications et 
d’applications de technologies d’information qui pourraient etre 
adequats pour y repondre. 

FORMATION ET UTILISATION DES TECHNOLOGIES 
D'APPRENTISSAGE ET AUTRES 

Sauf la formation connexe au PAG (voir ci-dessous), le LCN n’a participe ^ 
aucune activite de formation excepte celles relatives specifiquement ^ la 
planification communautaire et k I’etablissement d’un ICN. Les activites 
relatives ^ I’apprentissage qui utilisent la videoconference ont eu lieu 
grace a I’utilisation de materiel existant dans des entreprises locales. Ils 
ont ete orientes vers I’eiaboration de partenariats et les roles de porte- 
parole et de recherche du LCN. 

Cependant, il semble que le LCN cherche a etendre ses activites de 
formation au deia de leur domaine initial. Par example, une recente 
proposition aupres du partenariat pour I’acces aux telecommunications 
de rOntario^'" incluait, parmi sept applications proposees, I’apprentissage 
a distance pour garantir I’acces des habitants a I’education et a la forma- 
tion postsecondaires. La proposition suggere que le materiel de cours 
eiabore par le College Algonquin, Carleton Lfniversity, la Cite coUegiale et 
I’Lfniversite d’Ottawa soit disponible dans le comte de Lanark par le biais 
de la nouvelle infrastructure de telecommunications et de la mise en 



Ce progranune est adminlstr^ par le minist&re du D6veloppement 6conomique, commerce ci tourisme 
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place d’un laboratoire d’apprentissage a distance sur le campus du college 
Algonquin ^ Perth. Pour le projet du minist^re de I’Agriculture et des 
Affaires rurales de I’Ontario, une analyse des besoins de formation est en 
cours. Enfin, par I’entremise de ses arrangements de partenariat, le LCN 
pourrait etre en mesure de profiter des installations de viddoconfdrence 
dans divers centres de fabrication pour aider ^ I’avfenement d’un appren- 
tissage communautaire plus rdpandu. 

Dans le cadre de leur proposition aupr^s du PAC, le LCCIN, le LCN et 
d’autres organisations ont inclu, parmi leurs objectifs, la fourniture d’une 
formation gratuite pour I’lntemet et le courrier dlectronique. Les statis- 
tiques indiquent qu’en plus de la formation du personnel des sites PAC, 
plus de 2 400 personnes ont repu ime telle formation depuis le ddbut du 
programme^^ 

EFFETS ET LEgONS A TIBER 

Dans son role de porte-parole, le LCN a eu, et a encore, un effet majeur en 
ce qui conceme la persuasion d’un des foumisseurs de tdldcommunications. 
Bell Canada, quant ^ I’dtablissement d’un ICN adaptd ^ des organisa- 
tions, secteurs et applications spdcifiques dans le comtd de Lanark. Le 
partenariat du LCN avec le LCCIN et d’autres organisations pour le lance- 
ment du PAC est largement considdrd comme ayant augment^ I’enthou- 
siasme du public face ^ I’lnternet et a accdldrd son acceptation et celle 
des applications potentielles qui en ddcoulent. 

Pour ce qui est des le 9 ons, 1’ experience PAC souligne qu’il est impor- 
tant d’avoir les deux composantes de gestion de projet et de formation. 

Le succes du LCN est nd de la mise en place d’un consortium rdussi qui 
a ete en mesure de reconnaitre la richesse des ressources humaines du 
comte de Lanark et a su comment les mobiliser pour le bien commun. 

Le role du gouvernement dans ce contexte, selon les reprdsentants du 
LCN, devrait etre d’agir en tant que : 

• co-fondateur d’une initiative sous le controle de la collectivitd; 

• catalyseur pour la formation de partenariats; 

• organe de rdglementation et ddcideur; et 

• diffuseur des meilleures pratiques et de I’information, y compris 
I’information concernant les technologies d’apprentissage. 

Sur ce dernier point, les reprdsentants du LCN sont convaincus que le 
gouvernement devrait etre pret ^ appuyer les projets qui aideraient les 
organisations communautaires ^ faire connaitre leurs rdussites ^ d’autres 
coUectivitds et intdressds. 

5.3 CERCLES D'APPRENTISSAGE DE L'EDMONTON LEARNING 
LINK (ALBERTA) 

DESCRIPTION 

Learning Link d’Edmonton est une association d’organismes et de parti- 
culiers qui font la promotion d’une culture d’6ducation permanente dans 

Gordon Wilcox, ibid. Ces chlffies concernant la fonnation sont une estimation bas£e sur des chiStes rSels de 
2 391 plus un certain nombre n' ayant pas 6t6 complies form6s dans les 6coles secondaires ou les donn^es n'om 
pas 6t6 recueillies au d6pan 
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la ville. II a comme r61e premier d’agir k litre de conseil communautaire 
d’apprentissage chez les adultes d’Edmonton. Dans ce role, il affecte 
environ un demi-million de dollars provenant de la province ^ une vaste 
gamme d’organisations et de groupes. En outre, il apporte divers avanta- 
ges ^ ses membres, dont la vaste majority sont des organisations comme 
les 6tablissements d’enseignement, les entreprises et les organismes sans 
but lucratiP. 

En 1992, rOECD/OCDE (Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development) a choisi Edmonton pour etre I’une des sept villes du 
monde qui sont reconnues pour promouvoir I’apprentissage ^ vie. On a 
indiqu^ que le conseil communautaire d’apprentissage chez les adultes 
d’Edmonton, qui fait partie de Learning Link, est I’un des trois orga- 
nismes d’Edmonton qui joue un r61e important pour favo riser ce climat 
d’apprentissage. 

Learning Link a organist le Canadian Lifelong Learning Lyceum 
en 1996 et en 1997. Il assume la responsabilit^ du forum cette ann^e^^. 
Learning Link a ofQciellement annonc6 au Canadian Lifelong Learning 
Lyceum 1997 sa strat^gie pour devenir un organisme constitu6 appel6 
Canadian Link to Lifelong Learning. La conference « Great Beginnings » 
s’est tenue du 30 octobre au 2 novembre 1997. 

A I’automne 1996, Learning Link a lance une nouvelle initiative 
appeiee Cercles d’apprentissage. Cette initiative facilite I’apprentissage 
non formel chez les adultes que Ton consulte quant ^ I’orientation du 
developpement socio-economique d’Edmonton. Deux des cercles d’ap- 
prentissage communiquent par Internet et les six autres communiquent 
face ^ face. 

HISTORIQUE 

Le Learning Link a ete fonde^“ en 1969 par un groupe de neuf organismes^ 
qui 6taient ^ ce moment-1^ les principaux foumisseurs de cours sans 
unit6 aux adultes d’Edmonton. Ces organismes avaient pour objectif 
d’encourager I’apprentissage ^ vie et d’annoncer conjointement leurs 
cours dans une seule publication qui s’appelle encore aujourd’hui 
Learning is Living'^. L’organisme a assume la responsabilit^ du conseil 
communautaire d’apprentissage chez les adultes d’Edmonton dans les 
ann^es 1970, p^riode oil les conseils se sont 6tablis ^ I’^chelle de la 
province. D6s 1987, le nombre de membres de Learning Link est pass6 
^ 23 et en 1994, ^ 100. L’organisme compte actuellement 140 membres. 

Un membre du conseil qui avail particip6 ^ des cercles d’apprentis- 
sage ^ Stoney Plain, un petit village satellite d’Edmonton, a eu I’id^e 
d’^tablir un programme de cercles d’apprentissage. Le document de 
r6f6rence public sur le site Web de Learning Link precise que : 

Entre 12 et 20 de ses quelque 140 membres sont des particuliers 

L'informadon que condent I’^tude est It jour depuis le 15 octobre 1997 

Au moment de la fondation. >I portait le nom « The Edmonton Association for Continuing Education and 
Recreation >» 

^ Alberta College, Edmonton Art Gallery* Edmonton Catholic Schools, Edmonton Public Library. Edmonton Paries 
and Recreation, Edmonton Public Schools, Northern Alberta Institute of Technology, le YMCA et le YWCA 



Ce guide, qui contient maintenant la liste de cours de to us ses membres. est une source complete sur apprentis- 
sage d vie ^ Edmonton; il parait trois fois par ann^e et est distribu^ gratuitement 




best copy available 




Les cercles d’apprentissage ont presents des le ddbut. Le cercle 
d’apprentissage moderne est hautement ddveloppd en Suede, ou un 
adulte sur cinq paiticipe a au moins un cercle d’apprentissage. Les 
programmes de cercle d’apprentissage prennent rapidement de 
I’expansion de par le monde par I’entremise des dtablissements 
d’enseignement, des associations agricoles, des projets d’alphabdtisa- 
tion, des group es communautaires. Un cercle d’apprentissage est 
habituellement composd de 20 personnes. [...] Elies conviennent de 
se rencontrer k plusieurs reprises pour discuter de questions sociales 
ou publiques ou pour etudier un sujet d’intdret scolaire, culturel ou 
personnel. [...] Les documents a lire et les aides audiovisuelles stimu- 
lent le dialogue ^ partir d’un point de rdfdrence commun. II n’y a pas 
de professeur dans un cercle d’apprentissage; il y a plutdt un facilita- 
teur qui tient les participants sur le sujet tout en suivant I’orientation 
qu’ils choisissent. L’apprentissage se fait grSce ^ la participation des 
personnes a la discussion et au matdriel de I’dtude. On met I’accent 
sur la collaboration, la participation et I’expdrience, ainsi que sur la 
sagesse de tous ses membres-^'. 

MANDAT ET OBJET 

Le Learning Link soutient la position suivante : « L’apprentissage ^ vie fait 
partie intdgrante de la vie de chaque Canadian. » L’organisme se per^oit 
comma un « champion de I’excellence en matifere d’apprentissage ^ vie 
au Canada ». II fait valoir au nom de ses membres I’apprentissage a 
vie et communautaire et reconnait « ... non seulement I’importance de 
I’apprentissage, mais le role que joue I’apprentissage dans une socidt6 
en dvolution“ ». 

Void ses objectifs : 

• mieux faire comprendre les questions entourant I’apprentissage; 

• encourager I’adhdsion de membres hautement compdtents, informds 
et relides entre eux; 

• promouvoir une appreciation de la valeur de I’apprentissage; et 

• encourager un milieu d’apprentissage favorable. 

A sa dernidre assemblde gdndrale annuelle qui s’est tenue le 30 sep- 
tembre 1997, le Learning Link a pris la decision de devenir un organisme 
national. II a egalement decide de servir de catalyseur ^ la formation 
d’un consortium national d’organismes qui s’interessent a I’apprentis- 
sage ^ vie. Le Learning Link croit que ce consortium aidera ^ conferer 
une visibilite nationale a la question de I’apprentissage & vie, qu’il en fera 
ressortir I’importance pour tous les citoyens et le r61e essentiel qu’eUe 
jouera dans I’avenir du developpement socio-econornique, Cette transition 
de I’identite de I’organisation emane en partie de son rdle d’organisateur 
de la conference nationale « Lyceum » sur I’apprentissage ^ vie dont il a 
dej^ ete question. 



Sur Internet au http://www.connect.ab.ca/-tUink/leaming_circles.html 

Sur Internet, auxadresses http://www,connect,ab,ca/-tIlink/vision,hnnl et http://www.connect,ab,ca/-tllink/ 
canleam/Vision.hnnl 
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Tableau 5.5 Cercles d'apprentissage de T Edmonton Learning Link 



Faits marquants 


Date 1 


fitablissement de la Edmonton Association for Continuing Education 
and Recreation (EAGER) par neuf partenaires communautaires 


1969 


EAGER accepte de se charger du Further Education CouncE pour 
Edmonton 


lesannees 
i 1970 


EAGER change de nom pour s’appeler Learning Link et le nombre de 
membres passe a 100 


1994 


Le Learning Link assume la responsabilite de la conference nationale 
sur I'apprentissage a vie au Canada appelee « Lyceum » 


1996 


Le Learning Link lance son premier programme Cercles d’apprentissage 
basee en partie sur la conference electronique et sur les serveurs de liste 


Novembre 

1997 


Le Learning Link annonce sa transformation prevue en organisme 
national 


Novembre 

1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 

PARTENAIRES ET rOLE DU GOUVERNEMENT 

Le Learning Link est une association de membres; ses droits d’adhdsion 
assurent le financement de ses fonctions de base mais parfois, des frais 
sont pr61ev6s pour des 6v6nements et des programmes spdciaux pour 
compenser les couts. En outre, le Learning Link administre les fonds ver- 
sus par le gouvernement pour des programmes ou des buts particuliers, 
ainsi que le financement provenant d’autres sources comme celui des 
organismes sans but lucratif. Par example, le Learning Link administre 
le programme Ordinateurs pour les dcoles du Canada pour le compte 
d’Industrie Canada et, comme nous I’avons d6j^ mentionnd, affecte des 
fonds provenant du gouvernement de I’Alberta ^ des organismes mem- 
bres qui offrent une Education pour les adultes. Par centre, son guide 
Learning is Living parait trois fois par ann6e est enti^rement finance a 
meme les droits d’adh^sion, le parrainage et la publicity. 

Dans le cas du projet-pilote Cercles d’apprentissage le financement 
provient de la Muttart Foundation, un organisme sans but lucratif 
qui finance des activit^s de nature sociale et du Ministry of Advanced 
Education and Career Development du gouvernement de I’Alberta. 

Les participants n’ont eu ^ payer aucun droit. 

L’administration f6d6rale (DRHC) a parraind en partie le Lyceum 
« Great Beginnings » qui, comme nous I’avons indiqud, est ^ I’origine 
de la transformation de Learning Link en organisme national. 

STRUCTURE ET PRISE DE DECISION 

Le Learning Link est une association constitute de membres sans but 
lucratif. II doit etre rtgi par un conseil d’administration ou un organe 
semblable et compter des agents et des membres. II doit tgalement 
ttablir des objectifs et respecter sa constitution ou ses reglements, Les 
membres de I’organisme tlisent le conseil d’administration. 

Un agent de projet et un des administrateurs gtrent le projet-pilote 
des Cercles d’apprentissage. 




ACTIVIT^S 

Le projet-pilote des Cercles d’apprentissage vise ^ informer les adultes 
sur les questions qui sont essentielles dans leur collectivity et ^ contri- 
buer ^ la conception d’id^es et ^ la prise de mesures qui pourront avoir 
un effet sur la fagon dont elle se d^veloppe ^ Tavenir. Le projet-pilote 
repose sur un rapport intituiy Edmonton 2005: A Place for All qu’a publi6 
en 1996 la Muttart Foundation. Le rapport comprend un sommaire de 
I’opinion exprim^e par quelque 1 300 membres intyress^s de la collectivity. 



Tableau 5.6 Principales caractyristiques des Cercles d'apprentissage de 
r Edmonton Learning Link 



Type de technologie utilise 


Pour les reseaux 


Pour I'apprentissage 


R6seaux informatiques priv6s 






R6seaux informatiques publics 






Acc^s ^ Internet 




✓ 


Courrier electronique 


✓ 




T616copieur et boites vocales 




✓ 


Conferences par ordinateur 


✓ 


✓ 


Audioconferences 






Videoconferences 






Didacticiels 






Instructions informatisees a rythme libre 






Video directe et preparee 






Type de collectivite servie 


Collectivite geographique 


✓ 


Communautes d'interet 


✓ 


Type d'apprentissage preconise 


Informel 




Non formel 


✓ 


Formel 





Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



S’inspirant du rapport, le projet-pilote Cercles d’apprentissage a yia- 
bory huit thymes ; dymographie; travail et perfectionnement professionnel; 
apprentissage y vie; technologie et apprentissage; passage y Taction; 
perfectionnement et normes; expansion yconomique; et Edmonton, ville 
d’information. Chaque thyme sert de base pour un cercle d’apprentissage, 
Les participants devraient se rencontrer face y face ou yiectroniquement 
une fois par semaine au cours du mois de novembre. Un maximum de 
12 participants sont acceptys dans chaque cercle d’apprentissage et ces 
participants sont choisis parmi les membres du Learning Link. 

Un facilitateur consigne manuellement ou enregistre yiectroniquement 
les dyiibyrations de chaque cercle d’apprentissage. Les facilitateurs rydi- 
gent des rapports qui sont transmis y Edmonton ou ils seront analysys 
par un ytudiant en doctorat de TUniversity of Alberta qui possyde Tex- 
pertise nycessaire pour les traiter ainsi que la compytence pour en gyrer 
le contenu. Un rapport final a yty rydigy dys fyvrier 1997 et Learning Link 
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en a transmis des exemplaires ^ la Muttart Foundation, au gouvernement 
provincial et aux participants. En outre, des exemplaires ont mis ^ la 
disposition des parties int6ress6es. 

FORMATION ET UTILISATION DES TECHNOLOGIES 
D'APPRENTISSAGE ET AUTRES 

Deux technologies reposant sur Internet sont utilis^es pour deux des 
cercles d’apprentissage. Par consequent, les deux exigent que les parti- 
cipants aient acc^s ^ Internet. La premiere, le cercle « Edmonton, ville 
d’information » demandait aux participants de teiecharger le logiciel de 
causerie ICQ, produit par la Mirabilis Corporation, qui est disponible 
comme logiciel public sur le Web. Ce logiciel permet un dialogue en 
temps rdel entre les participants du cercle d’apprentissage, qui peuvent 
dgalement suivre le dialogue ^ mesure qu’il se d^roule. 

Le deuxi^me cercle d’apprentissage reposant sur la technologie 
utilise un processus de serveur de liste qui permet aux participants de 
se brancher en tout temps pour formuler leurs reflexions et observer les 
dialogues precedents; toutefois, ils ne se « rencontrent » pas reellement 
en direct. 

EFFETS ET LEQONS A TIRER 

Bien qu’il soit trop tot pour se prononcer sur les repercussions precises 
qu’auront les cercles d’apprentissage, des seances similaires organisees 
par Learning Link ont permis par le passe : 

• de sensibiliser davantage les gens sur des questions donnees; 

• d’aider les participants ^ mieux connaitre les autres membres de 
la collectivite et les ressources que chacun peut apporter ^ une 
initiative; 

• de cultiver un sens des responsabilites et de la participation et 
d’inculquer une confiance en soi chez les participants; 

• de faciliter I’articulation des types de changements qui peuvent etre 
n^cessaires face ^ des questions precises. 

La technologie a jou6 un role dans ce processus en rendant I’informa- 
tion plus facilement accessible aux personnes grace au t616copieur, au 
courrier 61ectronique et ^ Internet. Cependant, aucune donn^e n’a 6t6 
recueillie pour determiner I’ampleur de la contribution de ces technolo- 
gies ^ la connaisscmce des participants du Learning Link ni I’importance 
de I’interet qu’ils portent ^ Learning Link. 

Les partenariats sont un facteur cie du succ^s de Learning Link qui fait 
beaucoup appel ^ la contribution ben^vole de ses membres et compte 
sur eux pour distribuer la documentation ^ son personnel et aux mem- 
bres. 

5.4 CENTRE D'ENTREPRENARIAT DE NORTH SYDNEY (NORTH 
SYDNEY, NOUVELLE-iCOSSE) 

DESCRIPTION 

Le North Sydney Entrepreneurial Centre occupe une partie du bureau du 
Centre des ressources humaines du Canada (CRHC) selon un concept 



d6cloisonii6. II s’agit d’un partenariat auquel participent une gamme 
d’organismes locaux qui s’int^ressent aux questions de la formation et 
de I’emploi. II donne des renseignements sur le marcti6 du travail et sur 
I’emploi, ainsi que sur d’autres ressources relatives ^ la consolidation de 
carridre aux prestataires d’ assurance- emploi (AE) et d’assistance sociale, 
aux 6tudiants et aux autres membres de la collectivity qui cherchent un 
emploi, y compris ceux qui en ont d^j^ un. II met de plus en plus I’accent 
sur la pryvention du chomage et bon nombre de ses activitys et de ses 
ressources sont consacryes ^ cette fin. 

Les observateurs ont fait I’yioge du Centre qui selon eux est un endroit 
oti « ... la technologie et d’une fagon toute aussi importante, le personnel 
et son attitude, ont cryy un milieu amical, souple et utile qui fait la pro- 
motion de I’apprentissage et de I’initiative personnelle pour planifier les 
carriyres et I’emploi ». Essentiellement, le Centre d’entreprenariat se 
per^oit comme « un centre de carridre plutot que comme un centre 
d’emploi traditionneP; un centre de ressources plutot qu’un centre de 
service. 

HISTORIQUE 

Le CRHC de North Sydney sert une population d’environ 30 000 person- 
nes qui vivent dans le Cap Breton industriel englobant les villages de 
North Sydney et Sydney Mines, ainsi que le comty Victoria et une partie 
du comty de Cap Breton. L’effondrement des industries primaires tradi- 
tionnelles de la rygion — la pyche et le charbon — et la ryduction des 
effectifs de I’usine sidyrurgique ont entralny un chomage gynyralisy. Le 
taux de chomage offxciel de mars 1997 se situait k 27,4 p. 100, soit deux 
fois plus yievy que celui de la province de la Nouvelle-Ecosse et trois fois 
plus yievy que le taux national. La tendance k I’ymigration, qui s’est 
amorcye dans les annyes 1960 se poursuit, avec une baisse de population 
de 5 p. 100 de 1986 k 1991. 

L’yconomie de Cap Breton commence ^ se diversifier et certains 
membres de la collectivity ont eu I’impression que cette derniyre avait 
besoin davantage d’une approche axye sur les affaires pour la recherche 
d’emplois de routes sortes, y compris des emplois ^ temps partiel, du 
travail indypendant ou ^ contrat et des emplois dans les secteurs en 
expansion. On a ygalement eu I’impression que les approches pryven- 
tives ytaient les stratygies les plus efficaces pour faire ychec au chomage 
^ long terme et que I’apprentissage de I’autonomie nycessaire pour met- 
tre au point de telles stratygies chez les adultes et les jeunes ytaient aussi 
important que les stratygies eUes-mymes. Enfin, le manque d’accys y des 
renseignements fiables, sur Internet et ailleurs, ytait pergu comme une 
entrave importante pour les personnes en quyte de travail. 

Le Centre d’entreprenariat a vu le jour au cours d’une autre ypisode de 
collaboration entre le Conseil scolaire du comty Cap Breton-Victoria et 
le CRHC de North Sydney. La ryduction des eff'ectifs, conjuguye aux plus 
grandes attentes en matiyre d’amyiioration de service a incity les deux 
organismes y chercher des famous de dispenser des services dans les 
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Sur Internet b. Tadresse : http://www.english/cbreton/nsydney/partners/centre/intro.htm 
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diverses administrations. Des partenaires se sont rajout^s, notamment 
des organisations des secteurs prive et public et le Centre a officiellement 
ouvert ses portes en janvier 1996. 

MANDAT ET OBJET 

Le Centre d’entreprenariat a pour objet de dispenser un service d’ infor- 
mation int^gre dans I’int^ret de I’ensemble de la collectivity dans les 
domaines de la carriyre et de I’emploi. II apporte, surtout aux adultes et 
aux ytudiants en chdmage, les outils dont ils ont besoin pour debusquer 
des perspectives de carri^re dans I’economie d’aujourd’hui et pour y 
accyder^. La plupart de ces outils, comme les programmes informatisys 
et I’accys Internet, ne seraient pas autrement ^ la portye des membres 
de la collectivity. Le personnel du Centre indique ygalement aux clients 
les meilleures sources d’ information, qu’elles soient locales, provinciales 
ou nationales pour faciliter leur recherche d’emploi et les aider a y avoir 
accys. 

L’objectif du Centre ne comporte aucune condition dans un sens 
lygal, mais tons les partenaires ont leur propre mandat et les activitys 
auxquelles ils s’adorment doivent y correspondre. 



Tableau 5.7 Faits marquants du Centre d'entreprenariat de North Sydney 



Fairs marquants 1 


Date 1 


Collaboration informelle entre le Conseil scolaire du Comty Cap 
Breton-Victoria et le CRHC de North Sydney 


Du d^but des 
annees 1990 
jusqu'^ present 


Etablissement du Centre d'entreprenariat de North SydneJ^ un 
panenariat regroupant plusieurs organismes 


Janvier 1996 


Douze partenaires des secteurs public et priv^ se regroupsnt pour 
1 parrainer le Centre d’entreprenariat de North Sydney 


Mars 1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 

PARTENAIRES ET R6LE DU GOUVERNEMENT 

Depuis mars 1997, 12 partenaires travaillent ensemble pour le compte 
du Centre d’entreprenariat : le CRHC, le Conseil scolaire du comty 
Cap Breton-Victoria, le ministyre des Services communautaires de la 
Nouvelle-ficosse, la Northside Economic Development Assistance 
Corporation, la Enterprise Cape Breton Corporation, le Sectoral Skills 
Council of the Electrical and Electronics Industry of Canada, la Nova 
Scotia Power Corporation, Porter Dillon Ltd., InterNav Ltd., Virtual 
Media, Art Plus et Atlantic Connect. 

Tons les partenaires apportent des ressources, qui peuvent prendre 
la forme de liquiditys ou de contributions non financiyres ou un peu 
des deux. Le secteur public assure un flnancement de base, le principal 
bailleur de fonds ytant le CRHC qui fournit les locaux, les firais gynyraux 
et finance environ trois employys y temps plein^®, de meme que le maty- 
riel et les logiciels informatiques relatifs k I’orientation de carriyre et a 



Martell Consulting Services Lid., le rapport de I’expert-consell intitule : « The North Sydney Entrepreneurial 
Centre: An Experiment in Parmership and technology », avrii 1997, p. 3 

Ce nombre varie 
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I’information sur le march6 du travail. Le ministere des Services commu- 
nautaires fournit le materiel informatique et un employ^ ^ temps plein, 
ainsi que des conseillers a I’emploi qui passent environ deux jours par 
semaine au Centre. Le conseil scolaire fournit deux enseignants en 
technologie et un conseiller en orientation, ainsi que les modules techno- 
logiques, les logiciels et le materiel informatique. La Northside Economic 
Development Assistance Corporation offre un module de services 
d’affaires, facilite les stances p6riodiques sur le travail ind^pendant du 
programme d’entreprenariat pour les jeunes; il donne 6galement des avis 
et des conseils aux personnes int6ress6es ^ lancer leur propre entreprise. 

Les entreprises locales fournissent des modules de formation et les 
plans des cours qu’elles financent dans des secteurs particuliers; elles 
font 6galement des contributions financi^res et apportent leur expertise 
pour certaines activit^s. Elles travaillent de concert avec les enseignants 
techniques du Conseil scolaire afin de mettre au point ces modules en 
s’assurant que le produit final r6pond aux besoins de I’industrie locale et 
qu’il constitue une trousse de formation efficace pour les 6tudiants. 

Pour sa part, le gouvernement dans cette initiative fournit le soutien 
financier permanent essentiel. Le Centre consid^re qu’une base commu- 
nautaire proactive qui travaille efficacement dans le sens des objectifs 
collectifs est 6galement importante. En meme temps, il est important 
de reconnaitre le r61e de leadership crucial que jouent les fonctionnaires 
des administrations f6d6rales et locales. Dans le cas qui nous int^resse, le 
CRHC et le Conseil scolaire ont assure au d6but le leadership pour cette 
initiative. Le gestionnaire du CRHC et le surintendant du Conseil scolaire 
sont perpus par leurs organismes respectifs comme des chefs pour leur 
participation aux nouvelles id6es. 11 est plus facile, lorsque les chefs 
s’engagent formellement, d’obtenir le soutien du concept de la part de 
leurs organismes respectifs. A North Sydney, les particuliers appuient 
^ r^chelle locale les organismes gouvemementaux qui oeuvrent ici; c’est 
tres utile et il serait bon d’obtenir 6galement la reconnaissance des 
niveaux sup6rieurs. 

STRUCTURE ET PRISE DE DECISION 

Lfn comit6 directeur qui se r6unit tous les mois guide le Centre d’entre- 
prenariat. Des repr^sentants des partenaires y sont presents, de meme 
qu’un 6tudiant et un client travailleur. A ces reunions, les membres dis- 
cutent du calendrier des programmes et des projets, d’autres questions 
relatives a I’allocation du temps, de meme que des projets sp6ciaux et 
des nouvelles occasions. Les comit^s de travail sont cr66s au besoin sur 
une base empirique. Le partenariat n’a pas de structure juridique. Les 
partenaires se r^unissent plutot ^ la table pour travailler dans le sens 
d’un objectif collectif. 

ACTIVITY S 

Des stances d’orientation de groupe font connaitre le Centre d’entrepre- 
nariat aux clients. Elles se tiennent une fois par semaine et comptent un 
maximum de 20 participants. Des stances sp6ciales d’orientation de 
groupe sont organismes au besoin. La plupart des utilisateurs suivent 
une stance d’orientation, puis passent aux modules de leur choix. Les 
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principaux renseignements et les ressources en matiere d’apprentissage 
prennent la forme de trousses de d^pistage de carriere, de renseigne- 
ments a jour sur le march6 du travail et de modules technologiques. 

Le module d’orientation de carriere est un poste de travail informatis6 
muni d’un logiciel qui indique les options d’emploi qui s’appliquent aux 
talents et aux int^rets particuliers du client. Par example, le module 
d’information sur le march6 du travail donne des renseignements sur 
509 occupations, y compris les possibilit^s d’emploi et les 6chelles sala- 
riales, ainsi qu’un apergu du march6 du travail local. Dans un espace 
r6serv6 & la redaction d’un curriculum vitae, deux ordinateurs munis 
d’un logiciel simulant une situation d’entrevue. Plusieurs ordinateurs 
permettent d’avoir acc6s & Internet et & des programmes d’apprentissage 
de I’informatique. 



Tableau 5.8 Caract6ristiques principales du Centre d'entreprenariat de North 
Sydney 



Type de technologie utilise 


Pour les reseaux 


Pour I'apprentissage 


R^seaux informatiques priv6s 




✓ 


R^seaux informatiques publics 






Acc^s k Internet 


✓ 


✓ 


Courrier 61ectronique 






T616copieur et boites vocales 






Conferences par ordinateur 






Audioconferences 






Videoconferences 






Didacticiels 




✓ 


Instructions informatisees a rythme libre 




✓ 


Video directe et preparee 






Type de collectivite servie 


Collectivite geographique 


✓ 


Communautes d'interdt 




Type d'apprentissage preconise 


Informel 




Non formel 


✓ 


Formel 





Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



Les modules technologiques donnent aux utilisateurs une certaine 
cormaissance pratique des carri^res relives & la technologie, notamment 
dans les domaines de l’61ectronique, des autres sources d’6nergie, de la 
technologie de I’environnement, de la conception assist^e par ordina- 
teur, de I’animation 3-D par ordinateur, et des communications. II y a 
6galement un module de d^veloppement des entreprises et un logiciel 
math^matique. 

Toutes les activit^s pr6cit6es se passent dans une ambiance positive, 
oil r assistance est & la portae de la main. Un personnel r6mun6r6 et des 
b6n6voles a temps plein aident les clients & utiliser les divers programmes 






et technologies informatiques. A cet 6gard, il convient de noter que les 
b6n6voles sont parfois des prestataires d’assurance-emploi ou d’assis- 
tance sociale et parfois d’autres chercheurs d’emploi 6ventuels qui 
d^sirent obtenir de I’exp^rience pratique. II faut 6galement signaler 
qu’on encourage le personnel ^ se tenir ^ la fine pointe des nouveaux 
logiciels pertinents. 

De plus, des initiatives et des programmes sp^ciaux se d^roulent au 
Centre ou avec le soutien et I’encadrement du Centre. Par example, Job 
Find Club et Early Bird Job Find Club sont des stances de groupe de qua- 
tre semaines qui apportent aux participants des techniques de recherche 
d’emploi et dans le cas du deuxi^me, des renseignements precis sur les 
emplois ^ mesure qu’ils deviennent disponibles. Le Centre accueille des 
camps d’informatique ^ longueur d’ann^e pour les jeunes et les adultes. 
Les jeunes peuvent suivre le programme d’insertion professionnelle 
qu’offre le Centre du lundi au jeudi apr^s I’dcole et qui vise h presenter 
les divers modules aux 6tudiants. 

Le rep^rage manual des clients n’a d6but6 qu’il y a un an. Depuis lors, 
le Centre d’entreprenariat a mis ^ I’essai le logiciel « Contact 4 » pour 
saisir les donn^es pertinentes. Le DRHC avait d’abord I’intention d’utili- 
ser ce logiciel ^ d’autres fins, mais ce dernier s’est av6r6 tr^s utile pour 
aider les clients ^ trouver un emploi. Par example, de juillet ^ novembre 
1996, 15 des 107 clients aiguilles par le minist^re provincial des Services 
communautaires ont trouv6 un emploi, ce qui s’est traduit par des Eco- 
nomies EvaluEes a 44 000 $ an dEpenses au titre de I’assurance-emploi ou 
de I’assistance sociale. De dEcembre 1996 ^ septembre 1997, 50 des 259 
clients aiguillEs ont trouvE un emploi et les Economies prEvues sont de 
presque 159 000 $. 

FORMATION ET UTILISATION DES TECHNOLOGIES 
D'APPRENTISSAGE ET AUTRES 

La technologie dans un milieu de facilitation est un ElEment important 
du succEs remportE par le Centre d’entreprenariat de North Sydney. La 
technologie a EtE avantageuse autant pour le personnel que pour les 
clients. Ella a permis au personnel de jouer son role de conseiller d’orien- 
tation professionnelle de fagon plus efficace et plus facile an agissant 
comma « guides » plutot que comma « professeurs ». Grace aux nouvelles 
technologies, il a pu aider les personnes E s’aider elles-memes. 

Ces memes ressources, reposant sur les plus rEcents renseignements 
et sur la derniEre mEthodologie de choix professionnel, ont permis aux 
clients de commencer E faire correspondre leurs aptitudes et leurs com- 
pEtences particuliEres E un cheminement de carriEre pertinent. Il a EtE 
Ecrit qu’avant I’existence du Centre d’entreprenariat, c’Etait souvent la 
disponibilitE des fonds de formation dEdiEs E des occasions de formation 
prEcises qui motivait le plan d’action du client pour retourner au travail, 
plutot que les talents et les compEtences des clients^. Grace aux techno- 
logies en place, c’est de moins en moins le cas. 



Manell Consulting Services Ltd., ibid, p- 20 
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R^SULTATS ET LEQONS A TIRER 

Le Centre d’entreprenariat a reussi un objectif important, bien qu’il soit 
difficilement mesurable, c’est-a-dire roptimisme qu’il donne a ceux 
qui I’utilisent. Decrit par les clients comme « une source d’espoir^^ », il 
accueiUe en moyenne 1 000 visiteurs par mois, tout un tour de force dans 
un bassin de population de 30 000 persormes. 

Le bilan que fait le Centre des partenariats est positif. Par example, 
selon les termes d’un fonctionnaire local du ministere provincial des 
Services communautaires, « a notre nouvelle orientation s’ajoute la con- 
statation de plus en plus evidente que les partenariats constituent la voie 
la plus effrcace pour maximiser les minces ressources publiques. II fallait 
etablir des partenariats strategiques et celui que nous connaissons avec 
le DRHC en general et avec le Centre d’entreprenariat etait d’une com- 
patibilite natureUe“ ». Le ministfere a notamment retenu la legon qu’il fal- 
lait reconnartre les idees provenant du personnel local et appuyer ses 
innovations. Dans ce cas, I’inspiration et la motivation relativement a la 
formation du partenariat avec le Centre d’entreprenariat sont issues des 
membres du personnel de premiere ligne qui sont en realite les auteurs 
de la proposition et qui, a titre de representants locaux du ministere des 
Services sociaux, continuant de s’engager a offrir un projet communau- 
taire integre. 

Nous avons aussi retenu I’importance de I’apprentissage interinstitu- 
tion et interpartenariat qui devient possible lorsque les organisations et 
les membres de la collectivite unissent leurs efforts. Les ressoiurces que les 
partenaires peuvent se partager entre eux ne sont pas uniquement finan- 
ci^res, elles englobent la connaissance, I’information, les avis specialises, 
les suggestions pratiques sur les strategies et les activites et ainsi de suite. 
La plus valable des legons que nous a permis de tirer le projet a ete de 
reconnartre que de vastes ressources, aussi bien humaines que finan- 
ci^res, etaient disponibles dans la collectivite pour le bien commun. Tout 
au long de son histoire, le Centre d’entreprenariat est ouvert a la partici- 
pation communautaire et par consequent, les membres et les partenaires 
offrent toutes sortes de conseils, dont certains peuvent etre trfes novateurs. 

Nous avons aussi retenu une autre legon importante : conjuguer un 
milieu et un encadrement utiles a la technologie peut contribuer a I’auto- 
developpement des personnes qui sont a la recherche d’un emploi et leur 
inculquer la motivation necessaire pour effectuer une recherche d’ emploi 
active et pour penser a des formules de rechange comme le travail inde- 
pendant. Autant la technologie que la formation interne, en personne, 
sont essentielles pour en arriver a ce resultat heureux. Le directeilr du 
Centre croit que souvent le manque de renseignements fiables et a jour 
decourage les personnes qui cherchent un emploi. Lorsque le Centre 
donne a ces derniers les renseignements pertinents et les outils neces- 
saires pour y acceder, il fait un grand pas pour donner de I’assurance aux 
persormes qui, dans d’autres circonstances et compte tenu du taux de 
chomage extremement eleve dans la region, auraient pu tout simplement 
cesser leur recherche de travail. 

Ibid. p. 1 

Compte rendu d’une prdsentadoii de Keith MacMillan, ministere des Services sociaux de la Nouvelle-Ccosse 



D’apr^s le Centre d’entreprenariat, la politique publique peut contribuer 
d’une fagon positive k soutenir les collectivit^s qui ont appris k travailler 
en partenariat. Par exemple, les incitatifs pourraient 6tre structures de 
fagon k permettre aux organisations communautaires de retenir une partie 
des economies qu’elles ont realisees au niveau de 1’ assurance- emploi et 
de I’assistance sociale grace k leurs actions novatrices. Le gouvernement 
pourrait aussi promouvoir et soutenir Taction communautaire en recon- 
naissant davantage les exemples positifs k tons les pallets et aider les 
groupes communautaires qui ont connu du succes en passant le mot. 



5.5 ACC^S COMMUNAUTAIRE A INTERNET DE LUMBY (LUMBY, 
COLOMBIE-BRITANNIQUE) 

DESCRIPTION 

Depuis 1996, Tinitiative baptisde Lumby Community Internet Access 
(LCIA) fournit gratuitement k la population un acces communautaire 
^ Internet, k partir du laboratoire informatique bien equipe de Tune 
des dcoles dldmentaires de la rdgion. Des bdndvoles du LCIA offrent de 
Tinstruction aux utilisateurs qui se prdsentent k T6cole pendant les p6rio- 
des prdvues k cet effet, en dehors des heures de classe. 

Par ailleurs, moyennant certains frais, le LCIA offrira des cours de for- 
mation concernant Tutilisation de Tordinateur et Internet, certains de ces 
cours dtant combines k d’autres types de formation. On 6tudie actuelle- 
ment des propositions visant Tintroduction de cours de formation pour 
les adultes fondds sur la technologie relics ^ Temploi et k Tactivit6 profes- 
sionnelle, ainsi que T6tablissement prochain de deux nouveaux centres 
d’acc^s dans des dcoles locales. 

La creation du LCIA a stimuli d’autres activit6s locales, dont un 
processus visant k ddfinir une « vision sociale », T6tablissement d’un 
fournisseur de service Internet local et la creation d’une alliance entre 
concepteurs de pages Web rassemblant des jeunes, des b6n6voles et des 
professionnels. De nouveaux rdseaux avec des centres d’ acces commu- 
nautaires sont mis en place, ce qui ne manquera pas d’encourager les 
^changes d’information k travers la rdgion et les possibilit6s de formation 
dans le nord de TOkanagan. 

HISTORIQUE 

Lumby, un village d’environ 1 800 habitants, est situ6 dans le nord de 
TOkanagan, en Colombie-Britannique. II dessert d’autres villages plus 
petits et des rdsidants ruraux de la rdgion, soit une population totale 
proche de 5 700 habitants. L’ exploitation foresti^re et Tagriculture 
constituent les activitds dconomiques traditionnelles de la region. 
Cependant, on peut se demander combien de temps cela durera. La 
concurrence Internationale de plus en plus vive et la r^glementation 
environnementale, auxquelles s’ajoutent des problemes li6s k la structure 
de Tindustrie forestiere, obligent ce secteur ^ se transformer, une trans- 
formation lourde de consequences pour le nord de TOkanagan. Les taux 
de chomage actuals sont tr^s eievds, surtout parmi les jeunes. D’apr^s 
une evaluation realisee par Forest Renewal BC, environ 40 p. 100 des 
ouvriers forestiers de la region n’ont pas termine Tecole secondairq. 
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A titre de membre du conseil d’administration du centre de ressources 
communautaires de Whitevalley — un service communautaire sans but 
lucratif qui fournit des services de consultation, d’aide en mati^re d’emploi, 
d’aiguillage et de formation non traditionnelle aux families, aux jeunes 
et aux adultes — le directeur de I’une des 6coles 616mentaires locales est 
depuis longtemps conscient des d6fis qui se posent & la collectivity. La 
necessity de concevoir des stratygies novatrices pour faire en sorte que 
Lumby puisse ryaliser ses propres objectifs socio-yconomiques ytait yvi- 
dente. 

En 1995, le directeur a ryalisy qu’une occasion se prysentait avec la 
mise en oeuvre du nouveau programme d’« ycoles communautaires » 
du gouvernement provincial. II a alors espyry que les ycoles de la rygion 
de Lumby pourraient fournir un accys communautaire & I’autoroute de 
I’information, en plus d’autres services destinys h la collectivity dans son 
ensemble. Cependant, malgry le succys remporty au chapitre du finance- 
ment de divers services conjoints offerts dans les ycoles de la rygion, le 
directeur n’a pas obtenu de soutien pour I’accys y I’autoroute de I’infor- 
mation. Toutefois, quelques mois plus tard, une proposition a yty soumise 
dans le cadre du programme PAC et des fonds ont yty obtenus pour 
I’achat de matyriel et la connexion y I’ycole yiymentaire J.W. Inglis, 

I’une des trois ycoles membres de la Community Schools Association. 
Industrie Canada (IC) a continuy ensuite de fournir des fonds pour 
engager des ytudiants pendant I’yty et pour la numyrisation, ce qui a 
permis y I’initiative de prendre de I’ampleur. 

MANDAT ET OBJECTIFS 

Le programme Lumby Community Internet Access a pour mission de 
« fournir un accys y Internet et la formation nycessaire aux rysidants de 
Lumby et du district ainsi qu’y leurs visiteurs, et d’accroitre les occasions 
de dyveloppement communautaire ». Sa vision est « de faire en sorte que 
tous les citoyens, organisations et entreprises de Lumby, ainsi que tous 
les visiteurs, aient accys au centre d’accys communautaire pour amyiio- 
rer leur quality de vie et ceUe de la collectivity ». 

S’inspirant d’un travail antyrieur ryalisy dans le cadre du processus de 
restructuration des services de santy^^ les chefs de file du projet sont con- 
vaincus que la meilleure fagon d’assurer la santy au sein de la collectivity 
consiste y lutter contre la pauvrety et le chbmage. Dans leur planification 
du proJet, ils ont aussi tenu compte de la dyfinition d’un ryseau commu- 
nautaire proposye par Xyiycommunautys Canada, qui comporte les 
quatre yiyments suivants : 1) accys, 2) contenu, 3) courrier yiectronique, 
4) groupes de discussion. Les principaux objectifs du projet sont : 1) offrir 
un accys communautaire gratuit ou peu cohteux y Internet; 2) batir des 
partenariats pour partager les ressources; 3) fournir des occasions de 
formation et d’emploi aux membres de la collectivity; et 4) mettre en com- 
mun les meilleures solutions avec d’autres coUectivitys. 



Ce processus a constat^ par suite des r^sultats obtenus par ('Organisation mondiale de la sant6 qui s'int^resse 
aux determinants de la same 



Tableau 5.9 Faits marquants de Hnitiatlve Lumby Community Internet Access 



Faits marquants 


Date 


Demande de financement dans le cadre du programme d'^coles 
communautaires de la Colombie-Britannique; financement de facets 
k Tautoroute de finformation refuse, mais obtention de fonds pour 
d’autres volets; renforcement du partenariat entre les Ecoles du 
district et liberty d'utiliser les installations scolaires a des fins 
r^cr^atives et pour des cours de formation non traditionnels destines 
aux adultes et aux families 


1995 


Demande au programme CAP 


Automne 1995 


Obtention de fonds pour [’installation d’un centre a I’ecole 
elementaire J.W. Inglis 


Printemps 

1996 


Etudiants du programme CAP engages (partenaire de DRHC) el 
benevoles recrutes 


Printemps- I 
Etel996 i 


Rencontre en vue de lancer le programme de participation 
communautaire Vision 2020. 


Fevrier 1997 


Creation du Monashee Institute » 


Etd 1997 


Engagement d’etudiants pendant I’ete dans le cadre du PAG 


Ete 1997 


Financement re^u pour les collections numeriques 1C et projet de 
num^risation amorc6 


1997 


Ouverture pr^vue de nouveaux centres PAC dans les trois autres 
Ecoles du district 


Hn de 

Fautomne 

1997 



Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



PARTENAIRES ET rOLE DES GOUVERNEMENTS 

Cinq partenaires, qui contribuent en assurant le travail d’ administration 
ou en fournissant des fonds et(ou) une aide non financi^re, participant 
au LCIA. II s’agit du School District n°22, du centre de ressources com- 
munautaires de Whitevalley, qui execute des verifications et s’occupe de$ 
comptes financiers pour le compte du LCIA, d’un fournisseur de service 
Internet appeie Okanagan Internet Junction, qui fait don de 25 $ pour 
chaque nouvel abonnement enregistre grace au LCIA, de la Monashee 
Web Programmers’ Alliance, qui fournit des services en mati^re de 
conception de pages Web aux entreprises et r^sidants locaux et qui 
remet 60 p. 100 de ses recettes au LCIA, et de la Community Schools 
Association. Quatre 6coles sont affiliees ^ cette demiere, a savoir l’6cole 
secondaire Charles Bloom, I’ecole 616mentaire J.W Inglis, l’6cole elemen- 
taire de Whitevale et I’ecole 61ementaire de Cherryville. 

Les trois premieres 6coles mettent leurs installations & la disposition 
des membres de la collectivite apr^s les heures de classe, dans le cadre 
de leur programme conjoint d’6coles communautaires. A I’heure actuelle, 
I’ecole J.W. Inglis offre son laboratoire d’informatique. On pr^voit que des 
laboratoires d’informatique seront bientot disponibles dans deux autres 
ecoles (Charles Bloom et Whitevale) et que ces 6coles seront integrees 
dans le LCIA. L’6cole de Cherryville vient juste de s’ajouter ^ la liste, avec 
un centre d’acc^s a Internet install^ dans le cadre d’un partenariat entre 
la Community Futures Development Corporation (CFDC) de Vernon et 
Industrie Canada. 
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Le r61e des gouvernements a ete, et continue d’etre, essentiel dans cette 
initiative, qu’il s’agisse du financement necessaire pour le lancement du 
LCIA ou pour la mise en oeuvre de nouveaux programmes et projets. A 
I’echelon federal, le programme PAC d’Industrie Canada, et son volet 
relatif k I’emploi d’ete pour les etudiants (partenaire de DRHC), ont 
joue un r61e crucial. Les fonds obtenus dans le cadre du PAC ont permis 
I’achat du materiel de connexion de base. Sans ce financement, le projet 
n’aurait jamais pu voir le jour. Le soutien financier provenant de ces deux 
sources continue et, cette annee, est venu s’ajouter le programme Collec* 
tions numerisees d’Industrie Canada. Maintenant, DRHC foumit egalement 
des fonds, par I’intermediaire de la Community Futures Development 
Corporation de Vernon qui, dans le cadre d’un partenariat avec IC, appor- 
tera un appui au reseau communautaire du nord de I’Okanagan. Ce 
reseau comprendra six centres d’acc^s communautaire ^ Internet, dont 
celui de Lumby. L’idee est de faire en sorte que les utilisateurs des dif- 
ferents centres puissent travailler de mani^re concertee pour evaluer les 
besoins, y compris au chapitre de la formation. 

Le programme des ecoles communautaires du gouvernement de 
Colombie-Britannique a egalement ete important. Grace ^ ce programme, 
les ecoles ont pu s’unir pour offrir, par le truchement d’un partenariat, 
leurs installations (y compris les laboratoires d’informatique) et leurs 
programmes aux membres de la collectivite apr^s les heures de classe. 

L’ initiative de Lumby a egalement pu beneficier d’autres programmes 
provinciaux. Ainsi, tout recemment, il a ete propose d’inclure un reseau 
communautaire de Monashee dans le programme Communities Connect 
de Colombie-Britannique. On esp6re egalement obtenir des fonds dans le 
cadre du programme Forest Renewal de la province. 

La question de la durabilite a toujours revetu une importance capitale 
pour les promoteurs de I’initiative LCIA. Par example, la ligne Internet 
coute 100 $ par mois. On evalue maintenant les nouveaux projets et 
programmes pour determiner s’ils peuvent ou s’ils devraient etre mis en 
oeuvre selon le principe du recouvrement des coOts. Par example, bien 
que Facets ^ Internet et la formation de base soient offerts gratuitement 
aux gens qui se presentent, les cours de formation organises sont genera- 
lament payants, sous une forme ou une autre, ce qui aide ^ amortir les 
couts de I’initiative. La durabilite est egalement I’une des preoccupations 
de la Monashee Web Programmers’ Alliance, le groups qui, comme nous 
I’avons mentionne, verse 60 p. 100 de ses recettes provenant des services 
de conception de pages Web au LCIA. 

Enfin, le LCLA s’appuie enormement sur les benevoles et les etudiants. 
Ces deux groupes regoivent une formation generals sur I’utilisation de 
I’ordinateur et Internet ainsi qu’une formation plus specialises concernant 
la supervision d’un centre d’acc^s ^ Internet. Les etudiants engages en 
1996 dans le cadre du programme d’emploi d’ete du PAC (partenaire de 
DRHC), aides de benevoles choisis provenant de la collectivite, ont pre- 
pare le terrain pour la supervision du centre LCLA ^ I’ecole, Les etudiants 
et les benevoles ont ainsi elabore une methods d’entrevue pour les nou- 
veaux benevoles, mis sur pied un processus d’orientation et redige des 
lignes directrices pour les benevoles, des directives pour les utilisateurs et 
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des procedures administratives dans le but de permettre aux membres de 
la coUectivite et auxvisiteurs d’ avoir acc^s au laboratoire. 

STRUCTURE ET PROCESSUS D^CISIONNEL 

Le LCIA lui-meme n’a pas de structure juridique officielle. Toutefois, son 
« parent » financier, le Centre de ressources communautaires Whitevalley, 
est une association de bienfaisance enregistree. Whitevalley joue le role 
de personne morale pour le LCIA et s’occupe de tout ce qui concerne les 
propositions et les contrats. 

La direction generale du LCIA est assur^e par son comite directeur, 
forme de 10 membres. Certains de ces membres font egalement partie 
de ses divers comites consultatifs, sous-comites ou groupes de travail. 

Le LCIA compte sept groupes de travail : programme des ecoles commu- 
nautaires, emplois d’ete dans le cadre du PAC, soutien technique, finances 
et tenue des livres, cours et formation, benevoles et le Monashee Web 
Programmers’ Alliance. Le comite directeur compte des representants de 
tous les partenaires ainsi que des membres de la collectivite interesses. 

Pour encourager une participation encore plus grande de la collectivite, 
le LCIA a lance le projet « Vision 2020 » en fevrier 1997. Parraine par CTV, 
Chrysler Corporation, IC, C-space de la province du Nouveau-Brunswick 
et rUniversite du Nouveau-Brunswick, Vision 2020 est une « tribune 
visant k encourager les Canadiens & participer, & dialoguer et k enregistrer 
leurs pensees au sujet de leurs collectivites et de leur pays k I’aube du 
nouveau milienaire, et au-dela ». C’est egalement « ... un site Web d ;.dmique 
conQu pour unir les collectivites du Canada par le truchement d une par- 
ticipation en direct, en ce nouveau milienaire^" ». Cinquante personnes se 
sont reunies le 6 fevrier afin de Jeter les bases d’une vision pour Lumby, 
sous les cameras de CTV News qui, plus tard, a diffuse le reportage. Les 
travaux se poursuivent. 

ACTIVIT^S'’’ 

La principale activite du LCIA est d’offrir un accds public gratuit & 
Internet, ainsi que la formation eiementaire necessaire pour utiliser un 
ordinateur et naviguer sur Internet. Le laboratoire du LCIA est ouvert les 
mardi et jeudi, de 15 h ^ 17 h et de 18 h k 21 h, ainsi que les samedis, de 
midi k 15 h. Des benevoles et du personnel etudiant supervisent le labo- 
ratoire et fournissent I’instruction necessaire. 

Moyermant certains frais, le LCIA offre egalement des cours organises 
sur des sujets tels que la saisie clavier, I’utilisation de I’ordinateur et 
la navigation sur Internet pour les aines, ainsi que des cours intitules 
« Introduction ^ Internet », « Comment creer votre page d’accueil » et 
« Passer a Windows 95 ». 

Des cours intensifs a court terme, combines a des cours de formation 
dans d’autres domaines, ont ete organises. Par example, deux sessions 

Sur Internet : http: //cnet.unb.ca:! 997 /vision2020/ 

On recueille actueiiement des statistiques sur ie sujet, mais ces donn^es n‘6taient pas disponibles au moment de 
ia redaction du present rapport. On pr^voit que cette information sera disponibie sous peu 

Les membres de ia collectivity qui viennent au laboratoire du LCIA apprennent h effectuer les opyrations sui- 
vantes : allumer et 6teindre un ordinateur, utiliser une souris, g6rer des flchiers, ouvrir et fermer des programmes, 
utiliser un logiciel de traitement de texte et de dessin, faire des recherches sur Internet, utiliser le courtier yiectroni> 
que et tyiydycharger des documents d'Intemet 
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d’un cours int6gr6 de cinq jours ont offertes pendant l’6t6 de 1997, 
par le truchement du « Monashee Institute ». Les frais d’inscription 
individuels 6taient de 300 $. Chaque jour, une demi-journ6e 6tait con- 
sacr6e au travail en laboratoire d’informatique et le reste de la journ^e, 
aux Etudes sur le terrain orient^es sur le curriculum. Parmi les disciplines 
incluses dans le programme, citons l’6cologie, la gestion des ressources 
en eau, l’6nergie et I’exploitation forestifere. Des visites pertinentes et des 
rencontres avec des sp6cialistes avaient 6t6 organis6es. Les instructeurs 
6taient des professeurs locaux et des personnes-ressources. 

Avec I’aide financifere d’lC, un programme de numdrisation a 6t6 mis 
en oeuvre dans le cadre du LCIA, avec pour objectif de mettre h la dis- 
position des membres de la collectivity des informations historiques 
et yconomiques en ligne sur la region de Lumby. Un coordonateur en 
dotation sera engage pour recruter des historiens et des yconomistes, 
de pryfyrence de la region, et un personnel de recherche sera formy. 

Une proposition a yty soumise dans le cadre du programme Forest 
Renewal de Colombie-Britannique en vue de la mise en oeuvre de 
programmes de formation pour les adultes, centrys autour des logiciels 
d’apprentissage, des instructeurs locaux et des spycialistes k distance. 

Ce programme ferait appel aux installations du laboratoire du LCIA et 
k d’autres centres d’accys communautaire instaliys dans le cadre du 
programme des ycoles communautaires, et il fournirait des services 
ndcessaires tels que des services de garderie. 

Enfin, on espyre ygalement pouvoir ytablir des « centres de carriyres 
communautaires » aux centres d’accys communautaires dans la rygion 
de Lumby. 

FORMATION ET UTILISATION DES TECHNOLOGIES 
D'APPRENTISSAGE ET AUTRES 

La technologie, en particulier la connexion Internet, a jouy un role cru- 
cial dans r initiative, tout comme la possibility d’utiliser les ressources 
informatiques de I’ycole J.W. Inglis. Cependant, il ne faut pas oublier que 
I’idye initiale est venue d’un chef de file de la collectivity oeuvrant dans 
une institution d’enseignement, lui-meme utilisateur accompli d’Internet 
et ytroitement liy k I’organisme local de services sociaux communautaires. 
Le directeur de J.W. Inglis a rencontry une certaine rysistance initiale de 
la part des organismes concemys et des dirigeants au sein de la collectivity 
de Lumby, due avant tout y leurs doutes au sujet de la puissance d’Inter- 
net, mais il ytait bien dycidy y faire en sorte que la collectivity puisse 
avoir accys k Internet, d’une maniyre ou d’une autre. Au moment de I’ou- 
verture du laboratoire du LCIA, la rysistance initiale avait dyjy largement 
disparu. Des bynyvoles hautement compytents et motivys gravitaient 
autour du projet et, partant, I’yian ytait donny pour en faire bynyficier la 
collectivity et la rygion. Par la suite, le succys du LCIA en a fait un cataly- 
seur pour I’ytablissement de centres d’accys y d’autres endroits. 

Les responsables du projet pryvoient introduire de nouvelles technologies 
dans les mois y venir, mais, dans certains cas, cela dypendra du succys 
qu’ils obtiendront avec leurs diverses propositions de financement addi- 
tionnel. Le logiciel Chebucto Suite, yiabord par des byndvoles associds 
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au libertel d’Halifax, permettra aux nouveaux membres du LCIA de pos- 
s6der des comptes de courrier 61ectronique personnels, moyennant une 
cotisation annuelle extremement faible/^ Le seul probleme risque d’etre 
un probleme de concurrence entre le Chebucto Suite et le fournisseur de 
service Internet local qui, jusqu’^ maintenant, 6tait un partenaire du 
LCIA. On pense toutefois que ce problfeme peut etre r^solu. 

Les responsables du LCIA ont 6galement soumis une proposition 
dans le cadre du programme Forest Renewal de la Colombie-Britannique, 
L’objectif ici est d’offrir aux adultes des cours de formation fond6s sur la 
technologie ^ la fois dans le laboratoire du LCIA et dans les autres centres 
d’accfes communautaire qui seront mis en place dans les 6coles du village 
et de sa region. Le logiciel d’apprentissage pour adultes « Star 10-20 », 
que le Nouveau-Brunswick met ^ la disposition de tons ses centres d’ac- 
c6s communautaire dans le cadre de I’initiative Connect NB Branch^, 
devrait se r6v61er un outil tr^s utile. Ainsi, les responsables du LCIA se 
sont informfe au sujet du produit et explorent les difKrentes fagons de I’ac- 
qu6rir et de I’adapter ^ la situation r^gionale, sous les conseils d’instruc- 
teurs et de sp6cialistes locaux. Pour encourager la participation des per- 
sonnes qui vivent dans des regions 61oignees ou qui ont des enfants, il est 
prevu d’offrir un « forfait » qui comprendrait des services de garderie, des 
videoconferences avec des specialistes d’autres regions du pays, ainsi que 
divers autres elements. 



Tableau 5.10 Principales caractdristiques du Lumby Community Internet Access 



Type de technologie utilise 


Pour les reseaux 


Pour I'apprentissage 


R^seaux informatiques priv^s 






R^seaux informatiques publics 






Acc^s k Internet 


✓ 


✓ 


Courrier ^lectronique 






T^l^copieur et boites vocales 






Conferences par ordinateur 






Audioconferences 






Videoconferences 






Didacticiels 






Instructions informatisees k rythme libre 






Video directe et preparee 






Type de collectivite servie 


Collectivite geographique 


✓ 


Communautes d'interet 




Type d'apprentissage preconise 


Informel 


✓ 


Non formel 


✓ 


Formel 





Source: New Economy Development Group Inc., 1997. 



La cotisation sera de 10 $ par personne et de 20 $ par famUle 
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En ce qui concerne 1’ infrastructure de tdldcommunications, les funds 
obtenus ont permis I’achat d’un routeur Switch 56 produit par Gandalf, 
mais fourni par B.C. Tel. L’^cole a pu ainsi « s’dchapper » de son rdseau 
local et se connecter k Internet. Maintenant, il est possible d’utiliser des 
signaux radio combines ^ la commutation TI, une technologic qui n’exis- 
tait pas il y a deux ans ^ Lumby, mais qui est maintenant offerte par les 
fournisseurs de service Internet locaux. Ainsi, les nouveaux propridtaires 
d’ordinateurs ont beaucoup plus de chances de pouvoir se connecter que 
par le pass6. 

rEsultats et leqons a tirEes 

L’aspect le plus positif du LCIA a dtd sa capacity d’insuffler une nouvelle 
vie au sein de la collectivity et de stimuler la pensde et des actions nova- 
trices pleines de promesses au chapitre du dyveloppement dconomique. 
Il a permis ygalement de se rendre compte d’un phynom^ne : dans une 
collectivity donnye, certaines personnes auront tendance ^ avoir une vision 
k long terme, alors que d’autres seront plus pryoccupdes par les obstacles 
et les probiymes concrets immydiats. Il convient d’yiaborer un mdcanisme 
pour canaliser la pensye de maniyre ^ conjuguer les diffyrentes perspec- 
tives afin de permettre I’ymergence de solutions rdalistes pour la collectivity. 
Ces solutions doivent tenir compte des perspectives ^ long terme et ^ 
court terme, sans ignorer les obstacles, et elles doivent ygalement pryvoir 
des fagons de contourner ces obstacles pour permettre un meilleur avenir 
socio-yconomique. Par consyquent, la legon qu’il convient de tirer pour 
de nombreuses autres collectivitys canadiennes est qu’il faut pryvoir des 
mycanismes sociaux appropriys — concevoir des processus sociaux — 
pour leur permettre de ryaliser leur plein ypanouissement social et 
yconomique. 

Dans le cas des initiatives de dyveloppement communautaire, la 
durability est toujours un enjeu crucial. Les dirigeants politiques vont 
et viennent, tout comme les sources de financement gouvernementales 
et autres. Dans toute initiative, il est done impyratif de pryvoir, d6s le 
dybut, des mycanismes de financement faisant appel ^ diverses sources, 
y compris les utilisateurs. 

La technologie a yty un facteur essential du succ6s du LCIA. Les mem- 
bres de la collectivity ont yty enthousiasmys par les ordinateurs, Internet 
et la formation qui leur a yty donnye dans un environnement non tradi* 
tionnel, ^ la fois structury et rassurant. Il s’en est suivi un effet de « cascade », 
des ytudiants et des bynyvoles formant d’autres ytudiants et byndvoles, 
et des membres de la collectivity communiquant leur enthousiasme et 
leur savoir ^ d’autres. 

Ce qui importe maintenant, d’aprys les responsables du LCIA, est 
de faire en sorte que les gouvernements reconnaissent plus I’importance 
de cette initiative et d’autres initiatives rdussies afin que I’histoire de ces 
succys soit plus largement diffusde k travers le Canada. Quelquefois, il 
est difficile de dypasser les limites de la collectivity ou de la rygion et 
de convaincre les gens des myrites d’une initiative jusqu’y ce que des 
organismes nationaux ne souUgnent publiquement les succ6s obtenus. 
Industrie Canada a dyployy un effort particulier, surtout certedns employds 



responsables du programme, comme ceux des bureaux r^gionaux, pour 
faire connaitre le LCIA et apporter une aide‘'^ Les personnes qui s’6cartent 
de leur chemin habituel pour soutenir des initiatives r^ussies devraient 
6galement recevoir une marque de recormaissance, par example sous la 
forme d’une mention dans un bulletin, entre autres possibilit^s. 

L’important est que « ... la reconnaissance doit se faire d’une mani^fe 
qui signifie quelque chose, pas n^cessairement d’une maniere codteuse 
ou ^ grand renfort de moyens ». Elle doit toujours r^compenser les per- 
sonnes qui prennent des risques et les aider ^ 16gitimer leurs activit^s. 

Si les succ^s peuvent etre diffuses en ligne, comme les responsables du 
LCIA ont d6j^ commence ^ le faire sur le site Web du projef®, c’est encore 
mieux. De meme, les experiences et methodes de partenariat devraient 
aussi etre rendues publiques en ligne. Industrie Canada a degage des 
fonds pour permettre le reseautage et I’echange d’information dans 
le cadre d’ateliers regionaux et nationaux, initiative qui s’ est reveiee 
tres fructueuse. Un eiargissement du reseautage entre collectivites, de 
maniere e leur permettre d’echanger leurs vues au sujet du processus et 
des technologies, constituerait un grand pas en avant h cet egard. 

II est tres important que les collectivites soient au courant des orienta- 
tions des politiques gouvernementales en matiere de technologie. Dans 
certains cas, la cormaissance de ces orientations pent grandement aider 
les collectivites. Par example, les responsables du LCIA ont re<;u de I’in- 
formation sur les orientations du Secteur du spectre, de la technologie de 
I’information et des telecommunications d’Industrie Canada au sujet de 
I’autoroute de I’information. Cette information les aide dans leur propre 
planification. 

Par ailleurs, tous les paliers de gouvernement devraient preter une 
attention particuliere ^ la facilite avec laqueUe les propositions de 
financement peuvent etre soumises ainsi qu’^ la souplesse de leurs 
programmes. Certains programmes, comme le programme Collections 
num6ris6es d’lC, ont des entires tr^s rigides, mais offrent felativement 
peu de financement. D’autres, comme I’initiative Vision 2020, offrent 
6galement tr^s peu d’argent, mais leurs formulaires de demande sont 
relativement faciles a remplir, ce qui les rend tr^s rentables. Des modules 
de proposition sont tr^s utiles. Le promoteur du LCIA consacre environ 
cinq k dix pour cent de son temps ^ la recherche de ressources et il a 
d6clar6 qu’il devra bientOt commencer ^ choisir les programmes pour 
lesquels il vaut la peine de passer du temps. 

Finalement, le promoteur du LCIA insiste sur le fait qu’il doit y avoir 
un effet d’entrainement et que le succ^s d’une initiative ax6e sur la col- 
lectivity doit se rypercuter sur les autres initiatives de ce type, et que 
les paliers de gouvernement concernys et les autres organismes de par- 
rainage devraient soutenir les efforts en ce sens. Par example, une camyra 
numyrique offerte par Shell Environmental sera utilisye dans un projet 
sur la biodiversity gyry par la State University de New York. Elle servira a 



** Par exemple, certains employ^ d’lC ont accept^ de r^aliser. sur leur heure de diner, un enregistrement du caril- 
lon de midi de la tour de Vancouver que le LCIA a pu utiliser dans sa celebration du « Jour du Canada viituel » 

Voir e Tadresse http://www.monashee.com/manual/ 



filmer une reserve ecologique renfermant environ 90 p. 100 des essences 
indigenes de la Colombie-Britannique, reserve qui se trouve seulement & 
10 minutes de Lumby. 
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6. Le 9 ons a tirer 



Ce chapitre nous pr^sente une analyse des Etudes de cas et, a un moindre 
degr6, des exemples de R6seaux d’apprentissage conununautaires (RAC) 
mentionn^s au chapitre 4. Fondle sur la grille propos^e au chapitre 3, 
I’analyse cherche a 6tablir une comparaison entre les cas et a determiner 
les differences et les ressemblances. Le chapitre commence par une dis- 
cussion sur I’importance du partenariat pour mettre sur pied et faire 
fonctionner les diffdrents RAC. Ensuite, suit une discussion sur le « fac- 
teur communaute », c’est-a-dire sur I’importance du contrdle exerce par 
la communaute et sur la contribution des intervenants et des ressources 
de la communaute a la mise sur pied, a I’exploitation et aux resultats des 
RAC. Dans la troisieme partie du chapitre, on discute de I’importance du 
r61e de la technologie dans les RAC et, dans le suivant, on traite de la 
question de la viabilite. Finalement, dans la derniere section, on evalue 
I’impact sur I’apprentissage. 

6.1 L'IMPORTANCE ET LA NATURE DU PARTENARIAT 

II y a beaucoup a dire sur I’importance du partenariat dans la vie d’un 
RAC. D’abord, I’analyse des cas montre que le partenariat fait partie 
integrante de chacun des cas etudies. En effet, I’analyse reveie que ces 
initiatives communautaires n’auraient probablement pas existe sans la 
mise sur pied de partenariats locaux novateurs, fond^s sur le partage 
des ressources et I’atteinte d’objectifs communs. Dans le meme ordre 
d’id^es, notons que, en g6n6ral, I’^ventail des partenaires est tr6s vaste, 
puisque la plupart des cas mettent en valeur des partenariats entre le 
gouvernement, le secteur priv6 et le secteur institutionnel local (6ta- 
blissements d’6ducation, fournisseurs de services communautaires, etc.) 

Ensuite, I’examen des cinq Etudes de cas r6v61e que les partenariats 
prennent diff^rentes formes et sont formas pour diff^rentes raisons. 
Quant aux structures des RAC 6tudi6s, elles vont du genre mod6r6ment 
informel au tr6s formel. A une extr6mit6 de I’^ventail, le Centre d’entre- 
prenariat North Sydney et Acc6s communautaire i Internet de Lumby se 
caract^risent par leur structure plutdt informeUe. Le premier n’a pas de 
cadre 16gal comme tel; il dispose plutdt d’un comit6 de direction qui agit 
comme centre de ralhement pour ses 12 partenaires offlciels. De meme, 
Acc^s communautaire a Internet de Lumby n’a pas d’existence legale, 
mais une autre organisation fournit au partenariat I’entit^ legale n^ces- 
saire pour les questions de n^gociations et de contrats. 

A r autre extr6mit6 de cet 6ventail, nous trouvons le Port au Port 
Community Education Initiative (CEI) qui dispose d’une structure 
formeUe assez 61abor6e. Le CEI se comporte comme une organisation 
sans but lucratif constitute en socittt, sous la direction d’un conseil 
d’administration multisectoriel ou Ton retrouve des reprtsentants de 



tous les partenaires. De plus, il est appuy6 par plusieurs comit^s perma- 
nents et des comit^s sp6ciaux et il embauche des employes permanents. 
Un autre partenariat, les Cercles d’apprentissage de I’Edmonton Learning 
Link, fonctionne dans un cadre bien structure. 

Finalement, on peut classer les diff^rentes Etudes de cas selon le 
partage du m^canisme de prise de decision et du controle entre les parte- 
naires. Rodal et Mulder (1993) ont proposd une typologie des partenariats 
entre le gouvernement et les communaut^s selon le degr6 du partage du 
pouvoir entre les partenaires. 11s proposent une classification ^ quatre 
niveaux, comme le montre le tableau 6.1. 



Tableau 6.1 Modules de partenariat 



Type 


But 


(ztendue du partage du pouvoir | 


1 

de 

consultation 


Consultation 


Le gouvernement conserve le controle, la 
propriete et les risques, mais accepte les 
suggestions des clients et des intervenants 


■■ de 

contribution : : 

1 


Partage de 
I’appui 'f ^ 


Le gouvernement conserve le controle, mais 
les partenaires peuvent participer au choix 
des objectifs 


operationnel 


Partage du travail 


Le gouvernement conserve le controle. mais 
les partenaires peuvent participer aux prises 
de decision 


de 

collaboration 


Prise de decision 


Le pouvoir, la propriete et les risques sont 
partag6s 

. 



Source : Tir6 de Rodal et Mulder, 1 993 : 36 



En tenant compte de cette typologie, la plupart sinon tous les cas qui 
nous int^ressent feraient partie des partenariats de collaboration. En fait 
le niveau auquel les partenaires peuvent, en tant qu’6gaux, collaborer, 
participer ^ la prise de decision — souvent une forme de decision par 
consensus — et partager les risques est remarquable. Toutefois, il est 
Evident qu’il y a des differences importantes entre les partenaires quant 
^ leur implication au niveau des ressources et leur role respectif. 

Quant ^ I’implication en termes de ressources, les cas montrent des 
nuances dans la proportion du financement gouvernemental (plus 
de details dans la section 6.4) et la contribution des partenaires non 
gouvernementaux sous forme non-financiere (benevolat) ou d’acces ^ 
requipement ou ^ tout autre forme d’infirastructure. Les partenaires 
institutionnels du monde de I’education contribuent en offrant des 
laboratoires informatises, des formateurs et du temps d’acces e Internet. 
Quand les representants du secteur prive se sont impliques, ils ont par- 
ticipe e I’eiaboration de programmes et de modules de formation et, 
dans certains cas comme celui d’lgalaaq, ils ont genereusement foumi de 
requipement et du soutien technique. Seulement deux cas ou examples 
font etat de financement prive important, mais a part ga, il y a eu peu 
d’implication du secteur prive en termes d’infrastructure ou de soutien 
financier. 

En terminant, il est utile de noter que la plupart des RAC qui affichent 
maintenant une structure plutot formelle n’ont pas commence de cette 
fa 9 on. En fait, la plupart ont debute sous forme de petites initiatives 




parfois individuelles et, profitant de r^sultats positifs, se sont d6velopp6es 
au point oil elles ont senti le besoin de se doter d’une structure formelle. 
Comme exemple, le Port au Port Community Education Initiative n’^tait 
au d^but que le Lourdes Retention Committee. Ensuite il a cr66 des 
partenariats con^us pour r^pondre i des besoins communautaires en 
Education clairement d^finis : ce fiit la deuxi^me 6tape de son Evolution. 
Quand plus tard, des partenaires des secteurs gouvernementaux, priv^s 
et institutionnels se sont joints au partenariat, ce fut la troisi^me 6tape, 

La structure est devenue encore plus formelle quand I’organisme s’est 
constitu6 en soci6t6 et qu’il a commence i embaucher du personnel. 

Tout au cours de cette Evolution, on n’a jamais perdu de vue I’objectif 
principal : I’apprentissage ivie. 

L’essentiel de ce qui a 6t6 appris sur le partenariat dans I’^tude des cinq 
cas vedettes se retrouve dans les autres examples de RAC. Les examples 
signalds au chapitre 4 montrent bien la portae, la complexity et I’intensity 
des modules de partenariat dont on a discuty plus tot. En termes de portye, 
rytude des examples a permis de recormaitre des cas caractyrisys, a une 
extrymity de I’yventail, par un petit ryseau de partenaires et, i I’autre 
extrymity, par un ryseau de partenaires complexe et polyvalent. Les 
Croupes de discussion et groupes d’utilisateurs de technologies yduca- 
tives de la Colombie-Britannique/CCTT (voir page 18) avec son unique 
objectif et des partenaires du domains public et institutionnel reprysente 
probablement un bon exemple de la premiyre catygorie, tandis qu’on 
trouverait des examples de la deuxiyme dans le St. Albert Continuous 
Learning Community, avec ses partenaires du domains privy, public, 
yducatif et institutionnel et sa vasts gamme d’activitys et de projets ou le 
Russell Technology Education/ Enterprise Development Communications 
Centre qui regroups six partenaires importants provenant de diffyrents 
secteurs et qui s’est donny des objectifs de grande portye pour rypondre 
aux besoins d’une clientyie trys diversifiye. 

Tout compte fait, les ytudes de cas montrent que les partenariats se 
sont formys par la force des choses et pares qu’on s’est aper^u que les 
besoins et les probiymes auxquels les RAC doivent fairs face sont gynd- 
ralement trop complexes et de trop grande envergure pour une seule 
organisation. Mais avant tout, tous ces cas ddmontrent que, dans un con- 
texts oil les ressources diminuent et oil les besoins augmentent, la mise 
en commun des ressources et du savoir-faire est une stratygie intelligente 
et opportune. 

6.2 LE FACTEUR COMMUNAUTAIRE - MISE EN VALEUR DU 
POTENTIEL ET ACTION SOCIALE 

Avant d’entamer une discussion sur la fa^on dont les partenariats, 
rassembiys dans des organisations communautaires, ont pu canaliser 
la technologie offsite et les autres ressources pour atteindre des objectifs 
locaux, il convient de rappeler quelques conclusions des ytudes de cas 
concernant ce qui a yty dit plus tot au sujet du facteur communauty. La 
dimension communautaire a yty traitye en termes de besoin d’un 
contexts humain ou d’un filtre communautaire pour la transmission 
par la technologie de I’information ou de I’apprentissage et de remyde 



^ I’isolation apport^ par la technologie de I’information et de la commu- 
nication (TIC) et l’acc6s ^ des ressources externes. Un autre 616ment du 
facteur communaut^ est la disparition des frontieres entre les apprenants 
et les formateurs et de celles entre les 6tablissements d’apprentissage et 
les autres organisations communautaires. 

Sans exception, tons les participants aux entrevues ont mentionn6 les 
effets stimulants et r6g6n6rateurs des RAC sur la communaut6 dans son 
entier. Meme s’il est difficile de d^montrer que chaque initiative a d6bou- 
ch6 sur une plus grande autonomie de la communaut^, il est certain que, 
dans au moins trois cas — le Lanark Communications Network, la Port 
au Port Community Education Initiative et Acc^s communautaire ^ 
Internet de Lumby — la mobilisation de la communaut6 et des exercises 
de visualisation communautaires ont aid6 ^ pr^ciser les objectifs, ^ 
d6clencher la participation des citoyens et ^ donner l’61an n^cessaire. 
Bien que pas r^volutionnaires, ces signes avant-coureurs de changement 
ont jet6 les bases d’une fa^on de penser novatrice pour certtiins membres 
de la communaut6 sur la fa^on de prendre leurs responsabilit^s pour 
am^liorer leur situation dans un contexte de transition 6conomique 
acc616r6e. L’arriv^e des libertels et surtout les possibilit^s que ces r^seaux 
offrent pour la croissance communautaire ont aussi 6t6 s6rieusement 
consid6r6es par plusieurs initiatives 6tudi6es. 

Le fait d’etre fortement relives ^ d’autres communaut6s et d’avoir 
acces ^ des sources d’information, ^ du savoir-faire et ^ des didacticiels 
de grande valeur a aid6 au moins trois regions ^ briser I’impression 
d’isolement. II s’agit des regions de Lanark, de Lumby et de North Sydney, 
toutes mentionn^es dans les 6tudes de cas. Dans la region de Port au 
Port, le projet Communiquer pour survivre aide ^ rehausser le profil des 
communaut^s participantes qui autrement perdraient leur visibility, et 
soutient un processus regional con^u pour aider la region ^ atteindre 
une plus grande autonomie yconomique. 

Dans plusieurs cas, on a remarqu6 1’importance d’offrir un encadre- 
ment de soutien qui ait un visage humain. En effet, un simple acces ^ 
Internet et ^ d’autres technologies d’apprentissage ou ^ des modules de 
recherche d’emploi ou de formation assist^e par la technologie ne s’est 
pas av6ry suffisant pour des apprenants potentials et des chercheurs 
d’emploi. Le Centre d’entrepreneuriat de North Sydney a cltiirement 
dymontry cette importance, par son souci de cr^er un encadrement 
humain. De la formation gratuite pour I’utilisation des ordinateurs et 
d’Internet ytait une partie essentielle d’Acc6s communautaire ^ Internet 
de Lumby et la prysentation de la technologie — de fait ou probable — 
dans le CEI de Port au Port fait une grande place ^ I’interaction humaine. 
De la meme fa^on, les Cercles d’apprentissage d’Edmonton sont con^us 
d’abord comme des activitys de persorme ^ personne dans lesquelles la 
technologie de la mise en ryseau Joue un role de soutien. 

Les cas mettent en yvidence des initiatives qui sont structuryes autour 
du processus d’apprentissage. L’apprentissage dont il est question dans 
les ytudes de cas est de trois types : formel, non formel et informel, bien 
que le genre non formel soit le plus populaire. Dans certaines initiatives, 
comme dans celle de Port au Port, les trois types d’apprentissage sont 
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r^unis alors que d’autres comme les Cercles d’apprentissage avaient 
recours ^ un seul. L’apprentissage a aussi 1’^l^ment d^clencheur de 
la creation du Lanark Communications Network quand on s’est rendu 
compte que les 6tudiants de la region ne pouvaient avoir acc6s sur place 
^ la formation dont ils avaient besoin pour suivre le cheminement de car* 
ri^re qu’ils avaient choisi. 

Les cas montrent les effets d’un processus de mobilisation qui, dans 
certains cas, a men6 ^ la d^couverte et ^ I’utilisation de ressources humai- 
nes et de talents m^connus. Chaque personne interviewee a parie des 
ressources qui s’etaient faites connaltre dans leur communaute au cours 
de la mise en oeuvre du projet : soit un docteur en chimie, un architecte 
de reseau ^ la retraite, un groupe de Jeunes ben^voles determines, des 
techniciens ci 1’ esprit communautaire ou des programmeurs de sites Web, 
tous desireux de donner du temps et de I’argent pour le bien de la com- 
munaute et de I’apprentissage. 

Les conclusions des etudes de cas soulignent le fait que I’introduction 
des TIC et un changement de paradigme peuvent faire s’estomper les 
frontieres entre les apprenants et les formateurs et entre la communaute 
et les ecoles. Ce changement important dans les roles traditionnels com- 
mence ^ etre compris dans les communautes, meme si on peut dire 
que les causes de cette transformation ne sont pas encore parfaitement 
connues. Au Centre d’entreprenariat de North Sydney, par example, des 
employes du gouvernement Jouent le role de guides et aident les cher- 
cheurs d’emploi ^ se servir de la technologie pour 6tablir leur propre 
strategic de recherche d’emploi. Dans la region de Port au Port, des 
apprenants adultes et des Jeunes profitent de curriculums 61abor6s avec 
eux et pour eux par des entreprises locales et d’autres organisations pour 
continuer leur formation sur les lieux ou ailleurs. En r6sum6, il semble 
bien qu’on soit en train de Jeter les bases d’un nouveau paradigme d’ap- 
prentissage et de d^veloppement communautaires. On pourrait imaginer 
que, si I’inffastructure technologique 6tait mise en place plus rapidement, 
les effets positifs qu’eUe g6n6re se feraient sentir plus tot. 

6.3 LE ROLE de la TECHNOLOGIE 

L’^tude de la documentation pr6sent6e au chapitre 3 a fourni plusieurs 
arguments qu’on peut utiliser pour d^montrer la capacity des technolo- 
gies d’apprentissage et de mise en r^seau ^ soutenir les RAC et meme ^ 
augmenter leur efficacit^. 

On a parl6 de la conference par ordinateur, de I’audioconference, de 
la videoconference, des telecommunications assistees par ordinateur, du 
courrier eiectronique et d’autres applications appuyees sur la technologie 
comme des moyens pour augmenter la capacite de mise en reseau des RAC. 
Un accds ^ I’information meilleur marche et plus rapide, I’eiimination 
des barrieres du temps et de I’espace et des occasions socio-economiques 
ameiiorees : telles sont les consequences positives de la technologie de 
mise en reseau. 

On pourrait en dire autant des benefices qu’on pourrait tirer de la 
technologie d’apprentissage. Des technologies comme les cours assistes 
par ordinateur, les conferences par ordinateur, les videoconferences ont 
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souvent d^crites comme des outils pour faciliter I’apprentissage cl vie, 
I'apprentissage ^ la carte (OECD/OCDE, 1996a), et d’autres tendances 
novatrices associ^es au « paradigme du nouvel apprentissage ». 

En plus de cela, les cas relev^s dans ce rapport soulignent les avan- 
tages sp^cifiques obtenus grace ^ I’int^gration des technologies de mise 
en r6seau et d’apprentissage. L’ augmentation de I'acc^s ^ I’information 
sur le march6 du travail et aux services offerts aux chdmeurs obtenue 
grace au Centre d’entreprenariat de North Sydney et la croissance extra- 
ordinaire des possibilit^s d’apprentissage formel, non formel et informel 
dans la region de Port au Port offrent un t^moignage frappant sur la 
fa^on dont la technologie peut profiter aux RAC. 

Le tableau 6.2 dresse une liste des types de technologie utilises dans 
les diff6rents cas et de leur intensity. Dans I’ensemble, les RAC ^ un seul 
partenaire ne semblent pas recourir ^ une vaste gamme de technologies. 
Le projet Acc^s communautaire k Internet de Lumby, par example, se 
consacre uniquement ^ I’acc^s ^ Internet. En passant, on a constat^ que 
cette technologie 6tait la plus r6pandue k la fois pour la mise en r6seau 
et pour I’apprentissage, ce qui n’est pas surprenant, compte tenu de sa 
polyvalence et de son coht relativement peu 61ev6. 

Tableau 6.2 Technologie utilisee par les RAC dtudi^s 



Type de technologie utilise 


Pour les reseaux 


Pour I'apprentissage 


R^seaux informatis^s priv^s 






R^seaux informatis^s publics 


O 


O 


Acc^s a Internet 


o ® ® e 


© © ® © 


Courrier electronique 


® © 




T616copieur et boite vocale 


® 




Conference par ordinateur 


® 


® 


Audioconference 






Videoconference 


0 


o 


Didacticiels informatises 




0 (D 


Autoapprentissage informatise 




0 ® 


Video en direct et preenregistree 




0 



O Lanark Communications Network 

® Centres d'apprentissage de I'Edmonton Learning Link 

© Port au Port Community Education Initiative 

® Centre d'entreprenariat de North Sydney 

© Accks communautaire a Internet de Lumby 

Source: New Economy Development Group Inc,, 1997. 

Le tableau montre que l’audioconf6rence n’a 6t6 utilisee par aucune 
organisation mentionn^e dans les Etudes de cas, alors que d’autres gen- 
res de technologie ont ^ peine 6t6 utilises. Parmi ces derniers, notons le 
r^seau informatis^ priv^, le t616copieur et la boite vocale ainsi que la 
vid6o en direct ou pr6enregistr6e. Toutefois, compte tenu du peu de cas 
6tudi6s, ces conclusions peuvent difflcilement mener ^ une generalisa- 
tion. 
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Pour ce qui est du sujet plus precis de la technologie d’apprentissage, 
il est int^ressant de noter que Facets & Internet joue un role important 
comme outil d’apprentissage. En effet, dans quatre cas sur cinq, on y a 
recours. Cette conclusion ddmontre qu’on a probablement raison de dire 
qu’lnternet offre de grandes possibilit^s d’autoapprentissage et d’acc^s & 
de I’information pertinente et opportune, deux 616ments essentiels de 
I’apprentissage. 

On a vu plus haut (section 3.1) que les technologies de mise en r^seau 
et d’apprentissage peuvent chevaucher. En effet, les Etudes de cas r6v6- 
lent un taux assez 61ev6 de chevauchement. 11 y a pourtant une exception. 
II s’agit du groupe des technologies d’apprentissage qu’on retrouve dans 
le coin inf^rieur gauche du tableau 6.2 ; les didacticiels et les directives 
informatis6s de meme que la vid6o en direct et pr^enregistrde peuvent 
etre consid6r6es comme des ressources technologiques sp6cialis6es qui 
sont bien adapt^es & I’apprentissage. Si on essayait de relier ces techno- 
logies au genre d’apprentissage qu’elles soutiennent (voir les tableaux 
5.2, 5.4, 5.6, 5.8 et 5.10), on s’apercevrait rapidement que ces technologies 
sont mieux adapt^es & des activitds d’apprentissage non formeUes. En 
derni^re analyse, les Etudes de cas d^montrent que, meme si I’apprentis- 
sage et la mise en rdseau assist^s par ordinateur sont assez r^pandus, 

« I’apprentissage virtue! » (Brooks, 1996) n’est pas pour demain. 

6.4 LA QUESTION DE LA VIABILITY 

La question de la viability est de grande importance aussi bien d’un point 
de vue de politique gouvernementale que d’un point de vue de d^veloppe- 
ment communautaire. D’un point de vue de politique gouvernementale, 
on a dit que les RAC les plus populaires sont ceux qui ne dependent 
pas uniquement du financement gouvernemental pour leurs activit^s 
courantes et leurs projets sp6ciaux. D’un point de vue de d^veloppement 
communautaire, un des dldments les plus importants est de s’assurer que 
la communaut6 conserve le contrdle et le pouvoir ddcisionnel sans que la 
survie & long terme du r^seau soit menac^e. Les cas 6tudi6s ici montrent 
que, jusqu’^ un certain point, cela est possible. En fait, le message princi- 
pal est probablement que la constitution de partenariats novateurs ou 
I’on rencontre des partenaires des secteurs institutionnel, priv6 et public 
est ce qu’il y a de mieux pour assurer la viability tout en maintenant I’au- 
tonomie locale. 

L’examen de chaque cas montre que le financement public a 6t6 
n^cessaire pour le lancement de la plupart des RAC. Dans le cas du 
Lanark Communications Network, les subventions accord^es en vertu 
des programmes fdd^raux CAP et d’aide au d^veloppement communau- 
taire et du programme provincial BoulotOntario ont servi & soutenir le 
projet tout au long de sa premiere 6tape. Quant & la Port au Port 
Community Education Initiative, le financement de base a dtd accordd en 
1992 en vertu du Rural Development Cooperation Agreement (RDCA) et a 
servi de rampe de lancement. Le Centre d’entreprenariat de North 
Sydney et Acc6s communautaire & Internet Lumby ont profit^ de finance- 
ment f6d6ral — DRHC et PAC respectivement — pour effectuer un bon 
depart. 



Les Cercles d’apprentissage de TEdmonton Learning Link est une 
exception ^ la regie. Depuis sa creation, il est presque entierement 
finance par les cotisations de ses membres. L’effectif de I’association a pro- 
gress6 r6guli6rement, passant de 23 membres en 1987 ^ plus de 140 
aujourd’hui. Compte tenu de la longue existence de I’association et de la 
solidity et de la croissance r6guli6re de son effectif, on pourrait crpire que 
sa survie n’est plus en danger. 

Meme si le financement gouvernemental est essentiel ^ I’implantation 
de la plupart des RAC, il en est tout autrement quand il s’agit d’assurer 
la viability de leurs operations, de leurs activites et de leurs projets prin- 
cipaux. Les etudes de cas indiquent que les contributions financieres ou 
autres de nombreux partenaires ont ete vitales pour la survie et la gestion 
des affaires courantes de la plupart des RAC et que ces contributions leur 
ont permis de ne plus s’inquieter pour leur survie ^ long terme. 

Pour le Lanark Communications Network, le soutien financier offert par 
la municipalite en plus de contributions sous d’autres formes — benevolat, 
pret d’ordinateurs et d’equipement, salle de reunions et infrastructure de 
mise en reseau — a servi ^ completer les fonds federaux et provinciaux 
utilises pour les operations courantes. Dans ce cas particulier, toutefois, la 
viabilite a long terme pourrait tenir a la pertinence de I’organisation plutot 
qu’^ son financement etant donne que le LCN est essentiellement une 
organisation de pression ^ vocation unique. 

La Port au Port Community Education Initiative qui fonctionne pleine- 
ment depuis 1992 s’appuie sur une gamme importante de partenaires. 

Du point de vue de la viabilite, ce cas est interessant parce qu’il montre 
que, en tirant ses ressources d’une combinaison changeante de parte- 
naires, I’organisation a pu assez bien adapter son niveau d’activites aux 
besoins changeants de la communaute. Alors que le financement du 
Rural Development Cooperation Agreement (RDCA) a fourni I’eian pour 
lancer 1’ organisation, d’autres agences, ^ tour de role, ont foumi le finan- 
cement de base depuis sa fondation. Aujouid’hui, ces agences et d’autres 
financent certains proJets et activit^s dans la mesure ou ils reinvent de 
leur mandat respectif. D’autres groupes de la region fournissent aussi des 
ressources essentielles. La commission scolaire prete des bureaux et du 
personnel, le college fournit de l’6quipement pour ordinateur et d’autres 
institutions du soutien administratif. Dans I’ensemble, le financement 
public repr^sente toujours la plus grande partie du financement de 
^’organisation, mais on a attaint le seuil de la viability grace aux contribu- 
tions en argent et sous autre forme d’un vaste 6ventail de partenaires. 

Le Centre d’entreprenariat de North Sydney a aussi profit^ de diff6- 
rentes sources de financement et de contributions suppl6mentaires en 
argent ou sous autre forme. Le Centre est le r^sultat d’une alliance de 
12 membres et chaque partenaire fournit une contribution en argent 
ou sous autre forme - ou des deux genres - pour son fonctionnement. 
DRHC est le partenaire principal. 11 fournit le financement de base, des 
bureaux, du materiel et des logiciels. D’autres partenaires, notamment 
des entreprises du secteur priv6, Jouent un rdle de soutien important en 
foumissant de I’^quipement d’ordinateur, des formateurs, de I’argent, du 
savoir-faire et du personnel administratif. Compte tenu de la nouveaut6 
du Centre (il a commence ses activit^s en Janvier 1996), il est encore trop 



tot pour ^valuer s’il a les bases n^cessaires ^ une viability ^ long terme. 
Toutefois, rimplication active d’un assez grand nombre de partenaires 
augure bien pour I’avenir. 

Acc6s communautaire ^ Internet de Lumby diff^re des autres projets 
en ce qu’il est le seul ^ avoir propose une politique de recouvrement des 
coflts comme moyen d’assurer sa viability. Cr66 ^ la fin de 1995 grSce ^ 
du financement obtenu dans le cadre des programmes PAC et d’aide au 
d^veloppement communautaire, le proJet compte depuis ce temps sur 
ses cinq partenaires dynamiques, une 6cole, une commission scolaire, un 
centre de ressources communautaires, une association de programmeurs 
de sites Web et un fournisseur de services Internet, pour financer ses acti- 
vit6s et ses principaux proJets. La plus grande partie du soutien est con- 
stitute de contributions financitres, mais les tcoles ont prett leurs salles 
d’ordinateurs, un facteur determinant dans le succts remportt Jusqu’^ 
maintenant par cette initiative. Au coeur de la politique de recouvrement 
de fond du proJet se trouvent son evaluation financitre systtmatique de 
tout nouveau proJet et programme et le recours partiel ^ une politique de 
remuneration des services pour ses cours de formation. 

Somme toute, I’etude des cas montre que le financement gouverne- 
mental a Jout un role determinant dans les debuts mais qui est edit en 
s’amenuisant au cours du processus visant ^ assurer la viabilite ^ long 
terme des RAC. Ce financement dont on ne pouvait se passer durant 
retape de dtveloppement s’ est contente de Jouer un role regulateur une 
fois le RAC bien etabli. Ces conclusions demontrent qu’il est irrealiste de 
s’attendre ^ ce que les RAC s’autofinancent tout au long de leur existence, 
bien qu’une viabilite ^ long terme soit un objectif qu’ils doivent s’efforcer 
d’atteindre. 

6.5 L'IMPACT DES RAC SUR L'APPRENTISSAGE 

II est difficile d’evaluer la veritable etendue de I’impact des differents 
RAC etudies sur les commimautes d’accueil, surtout que certains de ces 
RAC sont encore tres Jeunes. De plus, il se peut que les impacts les plus 
importants soient imperceptibles, puisqu’il s’agit principalement d’ap- 
prentissage personnel et de mise en valeur de potentiel communautaire. 

A la lumiere de cette analyse de cas, il est clair que certains RAC ont 
produit des r^sultats tangibles : I’implantation a Lanark d’un r^seau 
communautaire d’acc^s ^ Internet: I’augmentation des activit^s et des 
programmes d’apprentissage grace a I’implication de la Port au Port 
Community Education Initiative et I’augmentation de I’acc^s public a 
Internet dans le cas du proJet Acc^s communautaire a Internet de Lumby. 
Dans d’autres cas, toutefois, on ne peut qu’essayer d’imaginer les r6sul- 
tats obtenus. En effet, il arrive souvent que les impacts les plus impor- 
tants soient imperceptibles ou, a tout le moins, non quantifiables. 

Par example, on a attribu6 aux Cercles d’apprentissage de I’Edmonton 
Learning Link le fait que les residents aient une meilleure comprehension 
des grandes questions de I’heure et que les participants connaissent 
mieux les ressources communautaires offertes. De meme, I’analyse des 
activites du Centre d’entreprenariat de North Sydney montre qu’il a eu 



un impact important, quoique non mesurable, sur I’augmentation de la 
confiance en soi des membres de la communaut^. 

Meme s’il arrive que I’impact des RAC soit non quantifiable et meme 
invisible, il n’en demeure pas moins qu’il faut essayer de d^finir des 
paramdtres clairs pour ^valuer leurs r^sultats. Toutefois, un tel exercise 
ne sera pas facile, compte tenu des difficult^s d’ordre th^orique et m6tho- 
dologique qu’on rencontre dans revaluation de I’apprentissage individuel 
et du developpement communautaire. II est cependant essential de con- 
sacrer des ressources a la surveillance et k revaluation des RAC, puisque, 
sans des mecanismes adequats de surveillance et d’evaluation, les RAC 
pourraient perdre I’appui du public pour absence de resultats demontra- 
bles. 
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7. Perspectives en matiere de 
politiques gouvernementales 



L’ analyse des cas et l’6tude de la documentation fournissent des indica- 
tions Claires sur les rdles respectifs du gouvernement et du secteur priv^ 
dans le soutien et la promotion des RAC. 

7.1 LE ROLE du gouvernement 

UN ROLE de FINANCEMENT 

En analysant la question de la viability au chapitre 6, on a conclu que, 
dans plusieurs cas, le financement gouvernemental jouait un r61e plus 
important au cours des premieres Stapes de la vie d’une organisation. 

Les conclusions montraient clairement que, sans cet appui, la plupart 
des RAC seraient incapables de d^marrer. Les analyses de cas nous four- 
nissent done les arguments pour conclure que le gouvernement devrait 
jouer un r61e de financement plus important au stade de formation qu’au 
stade de fonctionnement des RAC. 

On devrait aussi reconnaitre le fait que, ^ mesure que les RAC gran- 
dissent, leur besoin interne de financement et leur capacity d’offrir des 
programmes et des services augmentent parallelement. L’exemple de la 
Port au Port Community Education Initiative le montre tr6s clairement. 

A partir de cette reconnaissance, on pourrait conclure que, ^ mesure que 
les RAC grandissent et d^veloppent leur capacity interne, le gouvernement 
devrait cesser de fournir le financement de base et n^gocier ^ la place des 
contrats ^ long terme de remuneration de services avec les organisations 
communautaires. Une telle demarche profiterait aux deux parties, etant 
donne qu’elle fournirait aux organisations locales des revenus suppie- 
mentaires et que, du point de vue du gouvernement, elle garantirait une 
prestation de services economique. 

UN rOle de contrOle 

Compte tenu de Timportance des telecommunications dans le fonctionne- 
ment efiBcace des RAC et du pouvoir de reglementation que le gouvernement 
exerce sur I’industrie des telecommunications, on doit s’assurer que la 
reglementation du gouvernement encourage la creation et la croissance 
des RAC au lieu de les decourager. 

L’ analyse des reglements existants et la recommandation de nouveaux 
depassent largement le contexte de ce travail, mais qu’il nous soit au moins 
permis de proposer quelques considerations et principes. A cet effet, un 
memoire redige en 1997 par le groupe Telecommunities Canada fournit 
un point de depart utile. Le memoire precise qu’une approche axee unique- 
ment sur une economie de marche — qui prevoit que les telecommunications 



et, par extension, la mise en reseau communautaire sont fournies exclu- 
sivement par le secteur prive — va ^ I’encontre de I’id^ologie des RAC. Ce 
genre d’approche isole les citoyens en tant que consommateurs (de pro- 
duits d’information) plut6t que d’en faire des participants qui peuvent 
6tre relics entre eux. Les conclusions proposent que le gouvemement garan- 
tisse que les organisations communautaires conserveront le contrSle des 
RAC et qu’au moins quelques-unes de leurs activit^s demeureront 
exclues de I’^conomie de march6. 

Les considerations precedentes nous amenent k suggerer que le gou’ 
vernement devrait essayer de promouvoir un ensemble de rfeglements 
propre ^ favoriser I’existence des RAC et ^ permettre aux organisations 
communautaires de s’impliquer ou de rester impliqu^es dans leur mise 
en reseau et la distribution de services. 

UN rOle de diffusion et de promotion 

Des exemples comme ceux de la Port au Port Community Education 
Initiative et Acces communautaire ^ Internet de Lumby d^montrent bien 
I’importance du r61e du gouvemement dans la promotion des modules 
qui sous-tendent ces initiatives et dans la diffusion de I’information sur 
ces cas et sur d’autres semblables. Par example, on a felicity le personnel 
de programme d’lndustrie Canada pour avoir fait connaitre le projet de 
Lumby ^ I’interieur et ^ Text^rieur de son aire de responsabilite et pour 
avoir fourni du financement pour la mise sur pied d’ateliers r^gionaux et 
nationaux ou Ton pouvait faire de la mise en reseau et de la mise en com- 
mun d’information. De tels efforts sont importants, car il peut s’av6rer 
difficile pour une organisation locale de se faire connaitre et de convain- 
cre les gens d’ailleurs — y compris les bailleurs de fonds — des merites et 
du bien-fonde de son initiative. 

Dans le m6me ordre d’id^es, le gouvemement pourrait jouer un r61e 
actif de diffusion et offrir un module de comportement en diffusant de 
I’information en ligne sur les pratiques exemplaires et les modules nova- 
teurs de RAC. On pourrait aussi ajouter d’autres activit^s pertinentes, 
comme des activites de promotion, de soutien, de la recherche supple- 
mentaire sur des exemples de RAC et sur les meilleures pratiques et 
I’organisation et le soutien de seminaires et d’ateliers destines ^ la dis- 
cussion de questions touchant les RAC. 

UN rOle de catalyseur et de coordination 

On ne devrait pas surevaluer le r61e de catalyseur jou6 par le gouverne- 
ment 6tant donne que, sans la mobilisation de la communaute et une 
participation active de ses membres, plusieurs RAC n’auraient pu d6mar- 
rer ni m6me justifier leur raison d’etre. Toutefois, les repr^sentants du 
gouvemement ont souvent joue un r61e important durant l’6tape de 
formation de plusieurs RAC et le financement du gouvemement a 6t6 
d’un grand secours durant cette etape determinante. On reconnait done 
I’importance d’un r61e de catalyseur jou6 par les partenaires gouvememen- 
taux dans les cas ou les ressources locales sont rares. Le gouvemement 
peut jouer un r61e important de catalyseur en fournissant du capital de 
demarrage ou une garantie; en fait, en donnant I’elan de depart ^ des 
initiatives ou ^ des organisations qui manquent de ressources. 
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Dans le meme sens, les communaut^s qui n’ont pas encore atteint un 
haut niveau de d^veloppement organisationnel se retrouvent souvent en 
difficult^ au moment d’^laborer et de mettre en place une structure de 
prestation de services efficace — du genre RAC ou autre — parce que leurs 
membres n’ont pas encore atteint le stade ou Us peuvent fonctionner effi- 
cacement en groupe. Les repr^sentants du gouvernement ont souvent jou6 
un role de coordination utUe en aidant des organisations communautaires 
^ d^marrer en mettant ^ profit la force de leur capacity d’ organisation. 

Le cas du Centre d’entreprenariat de North Sydney iUustre bien cette 
situation. Dans un tel contexte, le gouvernement peut jouer un role de 
coordination tr6s utile en agissant comme interm^diaire entre plusieurs 
groupes d’int^rets communautaires. 

UN rOle de d^veloppement de potentiel 

Les Etudes de cas ont mis en Evidence le fait que des ressources humaines 
qualifi^es sont tout aussi importantes que le capital pour I’expansion et 
la survie des RAC. Alors qu’une solution facUe aux demandes d’aide de la 
communaut6 serait de lancer de I’argent — du materiel dans ce cas-ci — 
sur les probl6mes, la recherche a d6montr6 que le soutien et I’entretien 
d’une infrastructure souple sont tout aussi importants que ceux d’une 
infrastructure mat^rieUe. Dans ce cas, infrastructure souple comprend le 
r^seau de soutien communautaire, les ressources humaines et le savoir 
communautaire qui se trouvent au coeur de tout RAC. Quant ^ I’infra- 
structure mat^rielle, elle se compose des r^seaux audio, des r^seaux 
vid6o et des r^seaux informatiques. 

On oublie souvent que 1’ infrastructure souple joue un role capital 
dans le fonctionnement des RAC, puisqu’elle est moins visible et que son 
impact est moins Evident. En fait, plusieurs auteurs et des intervenants 
importants ont signal^ que le facteur humain est le coeur du r^seau com- 
munautaire, pas r^quipement. Dans ce contexte, on a raison de sugg^rer 
que le gouvernement devrait jouer un role de d^veloppement du poten- 
tiel en encourageant le d^veloppement de I’infrastructure souple et des 
partenariats. Au nombre des moyens utilises par le gouvernement pour 
jouer ce role se trouvent la formation cibl6e, l’acc6s ^ des connaissances 
techniques, la mise sur pied d’une structure de soutien pour encourager 
le d^tachement de personnel, le perfectionnement professionnel et le 
mentorat. 

La discussion qui pr6c6de ne fait qu’effleurer la liste des incidences 
politiques qu’on peut trouver dans les conclusions de la pr^sente 
recherche. A tout le moins, elle d^montre qu’on a d6j^ r^pondu ^ la 
question de savoir si le gouvernement a un role significatif ^ jouer dans 
le domaine des RAC. 

7.2 LES r6LES du SECTEUR PRIV£ (LES FONDATIONS A BUT 
LUCRATIF ET SANS BUT LUCRATIF) 

L’^tude des cas montre clairement I’importance du role jou6 par le 
secteur priv6 dans la mise sur pied et le soutien des RAC de meme que 
dans I’aspect novateur qu’on y trouve. C’est le dynamisme des partena- 
riats qui r^unissent plusieurs secteurs de la communaut6 qui foumit en 
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grande mesure la force et le potentiel n^cessaires au lancement et ^ la 
survie des RAC 6tudi6s. Les milieux d'affaires sont souvent s6rieusement 
impliqu6s dans le d^marrage des projets, mais ils ne sont pas seals. On 
les retrouve souvent en partenariat avec des organisations sans but 
lucratif et des agences gouvernementales. L’importance de la participa- 
tion du gouvernement est un facteur important dans la capacity des RAC 
^ obtenir un soutien local continu, sous forme de temps et de ressources. 
Meme si le monde des affaires n’a pas encore d^montr^ une volont6 
g6n6ralis6e d’investir des fonds, il fournit quand meme de I’aide sous 
d’autres formes de meme que du soutien strat^gique pour les projets des 
RAC. 



8. Conclusion 



Le sujet des r^seaux d’apprentissage communautaires suscite beaucoup 
d’enthousiasme dans les communaut6s et dans les spheres gouverne- 
mentales de I’ensemble du Canada. Meme s’il n’y a pas consensus sur la 
definition d’un RAC, on reconnait de plus en plus son importance en tant 
que facteur de changement stimulant et novateur. Le petit nombre de cas 
et d’exemples Studies dans le cadre de cette recherche suffit ^ demontrer 
la riche diversity de I’environnement des RAC. Meme si la definition 
operationnelle de RAC adoptee pour les fins de cette recherche favorise 
les initiatives dirigdes par la communaute, il est certain que les projets 
educatifs pilotes par des institutions meriteraient de faire I’objet d’une 
autre recherche, etant donne qu’ils sont pour le moment les principaux 
beneficiaires des investissements du secteur public. 

L’analyse de la documentation et la recherche n’ont permis de trouver 
que peu de r6f6rences directes aux RAC, mais beaucoup de materiel sur 
la technologie associ^e au d^veloppement de meme que sur la technolo- 
gie associ^e a l’6ducation. Les entrevues d’ experts ont aussi montr6 une 
certaine tendance a accorder plus d’importance ^ la technologie, except^ 
quand les experts interview's 6taient personnellement impliqu6s au 
niveau communautaire. Alors, les questions de mobilisation communau- 
taire, de revitalisation et de d^veloppement de potentiel ont commence 
a ^merger, de meme que la n6cessit6 d’accroltre I’acc^s ^ I’information, 

^ r^ducation et surtout aux possibilit^s d’apprentissage. 

L’analyse des cinq cas et de plusieurs autres experiences int^ressantes 
reliees aux RAC ont 6te tr^s profitables. Elle a conduit aux conclusions 
que voici. 

PARTENARIAT 

La formation de partenariats locaux a joue une r61e capital dans la mise 
sur pied de RAC efficaces. Lorsque dirig^s par la communaute, ils ont 
reussi ^ attirer beaucoup de soutien local (sous forme humaine, financiere 
ou autre) pour la realisation de projets. Des partenariats locaux, reunis- 
sant le gouvernement, des institutions de la communaute, des fonda- 
tions, des entreprises du secteur prive et des individus ont forme la pierre 
angulaire de plusieurs des RAC analyses. C’etaient des partenariats de 
collaboration, c’est-^-dire que la mise en commun des ressources et les 
prises de decision se faisaient de fagon equitable. Les partenariats locaux 
pouvaient repondre avec souplesse aux demandes et aux besoins partic- 
uliers de la communaute en adaptant leur structure et leurs priorites. 



MOBILISATION COMMUNAUTAIRE 

L’analyse des RAC a clairement montre la volonte des communautes ^ se 
prendre en main pour chercher des fagons de s’adapter aux changements 





6conomiques et aux nouvelles possibilit^s offertes par I’^mergence des 
nouvelles technologies. Le sentiment d’urgence exprim^ par plusieurs 
communaut^s de « se brancher », de pouvoir acc^der & I’inforoute et de 
ne pas etre laiss^es pour compte dtait palpable. On voit bien I’int^ret 
g^n^r^ dans les communaut^s rurales quand elles s’organisent en vue 
d’offrir de nouvelles options ^conomiques aux adultes et aux jeunes 
d^sireux de tester dans leur communaut^. De telles initiatives ont 
r6alis6es grace & la determination de fonctionnaires plus interesses & 
I’adaptation communautaire qu’au deplacement et ^ celle d’entreprises 
locales et d’organisations sans but lucratif. Le benevolat joue aussi un 
r61e important, comme le montrent les cas analyses. Dans la plupart des 
cas, on a adopte une structure sans but lucratif control^e principalement 
pas des gens de la communaute. 

VIABILITI^ 

Les RAC analyses ont obtenu leurs ressources de differentes provenances. 
Plus la diversification etait grande, meilleures etaient les chances de 
durer. Sans exception, les projets etudies sont representatifs de I’ensemble 
des initiatives communautaires du Canada : ils manquent de ressources 
et leur survie n’est pas assuree, Meme s’ils ont pu obtenir im peu de 
financement pour demarrer et pour s’acheter la technologie, ils ont dd 
grouper du financement gouvernemental special, de I’aide non finan- 
ciere de la communaute et des dons sporadiques des entreprises privees 
pour continuer de fonctionner. La viabilite, bien qu’un objectif louable, 
demeure toujours impossible, meme si les communautes imposent des 
droits d’utilisation et limitent les codts au minimum. Les gouvernements 
qui voient d’un bon ceil la popularite des RAC et qui souhaitent qu’ils 
continuant & innover doivent collaborer avec les communautes interes- 
sees ^ assurer une viabilite & plus long terme. En I’absence d’lm plan 
strategique de financement & long terme, les commimautes ne pourront 
pas soutenir les initiatives ni, par consequent, faire fructifier I’investisse- 
ment dej& fait. 

APPREIMTISSAGE A VIE 

Dans les RAC diriges par la communaute que nous avons analyses, la 
grille d’ analyse permet de classer les projets selon le genre de commu- 
naute ^ laquelle ils s’adressent, le type d’apprentissage offert, le degre 
de technologie de mise en reseau et d’apprentissage utilise. Quant au rdle 
et ^ I’impact de la technologie, par example, il est demontre que la tech= 
nologie d’apprentissage et la technologie de mise en reseau chevauchent 
et qu’elles jouent un role essential pour faciliter les processus d’appren- 
tissage et de developpement communautaire. On remarque aussi une 
tendance & passer de I’apprentissage formal ^ un apprentissage informal 
et non formal. Plusieurs communautes analysees ont insiste sur I’impor- 
tance que les membres de la communaute apprennent ensemble ^ 
atteindre leurs objectifs personnels et leurs objectifs communautaires. 

Cat apprentissage a ete pergu comme tme etape dans une longue demarche 
d’apprentissage a vie. Son rythme et sa pertirience sont determines de 
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plus en plus souvent par I’apprenant, done de moins en moins par le 
formateur. 

L’int6r6t local dans le potentiel de la nouvelle technologie de I’infor- 
mation est devenu un important facteur de motivation autour duquel 
les communaut^s se sont organis^es. 

L’utilisation de la technologie est devenue une fagon — un moyen 
d’augmenter l’acc6s local au savoir et au march6 mondial — de cr6er 
une ouverture g6n6rale aux possibilit^s et aux ressources disponibles. 
L’apprentissage communautaire est devenu une mobilisation commu- 
nautaire et vice versa. 

ROLES RESPECTIFS DU SECTEUR PUBLIC ET DU SECTEUR PRIVi 

L’analyse des cas a montr6 que le role du gouvernement comme facilita- 
teur du d^veloppement des RA.C est primordial si le gouvernement est 
disposd ^ participer ^ des partenariats efflcaces au niveau communau- 
taire. M6me si le financement repr^sente la partie la plus visible du role 
du gouvernement, il est clair qu’il peut aussi participer de fagon efficace 
en exergant des roles de facilitateur, de coordonnateur, de promoteur et 
de controleur. Les conclusions militent en faveur d’une implication active 
du gouvernement k tons les niveaux dans la creation des RAC et dans leur 
soutien constant. Le principal d6fi sera de conserver un 6quilibre entre le 
besoin des communaut^s de controler et de diriger leur propre destin^e 
et les exigences du gouvernement en mati^re de responsabilit^. Un nou- 
veau module de partenariat sera n^cessaire. 

Le role du secteur priv6 but lucratif et sans but lucratif) est 6gale- 
ment important. C’est I’autre intervenant principal dans la creation de 
partenariats 6quitables. Les cas d^crivent la forte implication des b6n6- 
voles au niveau communautaire et I’importance de cette participation 
pour assurer la continuity de Taction et Timplication d’intervenants 
locaux. II est aussi Evident que le milieu des affaires, mSme s’il est prSt 
^ fournir une certaine contribution non financiere, ne s’engage que 
rarement a foumir des fonds. Done, une strat^gie pour soutenir les RAC 
k long terme ne devrait pas tenir pour acquis que le secteur privy a la 
volonty ou la capacity d’investir financiyrement : il ne le fait que dans 
des circonstances exceptionnelles. 

r£seaux D'APPRENTISSAGE communautaires 

Cette recherche montre Tengagement des ryseaux d’apprentissage 
communautaires actuellement en function et leur capacity de tenir leur 
promesse de faciliter le passage d’une yconomie fondye sur la fabrication 
^ une yconomie fondye sur le savoir par la cryation d’un environnement 
dybouchant sur Tapprentissage ^ vie et le dyveloppement communau- 
taire. 
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Annexe A : Liste des 
contacts et des 
organisations 



LISTE DES PERSONNES 
APPROCH^ES 

(Celles suivies d’un ast^risque (*) 
ont et6 les premiers t^moins pri- 
vilegies interrog^s.) 

(Celles suivies de deux asterisques 
(**) ont interrog^es pour des 
Etudes de cas ou ^ titre d’ exam- 
ples.) 

Harry Adam** 

Directeur 

J.W. Inglis Elementary School 
Lumby (C.-B.) 

Tel. : (250) 547-9231 

Tel6c. : (250) 547-9469 
Courriel : haadam@sd22.bc.ca 

Karen Adams* 

Directrice administrative 
Canadian Library Association 
Ottawa (ON) 

T61. : (613) 232-9635 poste 306 

T616C. : (613) 563-9895 

Alice Almond** 

Gestionnaire HRCC 
North Sydney HRCC 
North Sydney (N.-fi.) 

Tel. : (902) 794-5877 

T616C. : (902) 794-5724 
Courriel ; almond. am@ 
cecl246.adm 

Jim Bizzocchi* 

Gestionnaire principal de 
programme 

Educational Technology Centre for 
Curriculum, Transfer and 
Technology 

President, Standing Committee on 
Educational Technology (SCOET) 



British Columbia College, Institute 
and Agency System 
Victoria (C.-B.) 

T61. : (250) 413-4405 

T^16c. : (250) 413-4403 
Courriel : jbizzocc@ 
cap college.be. ca 

Terry Anne Boyles* 

Vice-presidente, Services 
nationaux 

Association des colleges 
communautaires du Canada 
Ottawa (ON) 

T61. : (613) 746-2853 

T616C. : (613) 746-6721 
Courriel : taboyles@accc.ca 

David Bruce* 

Associe principal ^ la recherche. 
Rural and Small Town Program 
Mount Allison University 
Sackville (N.-B.) 

T61. : (506) 364-2391 

T616C. : (506) 364-2601 
Courriel : dwbruce@mta.ca 

Barry Crampton** 

President, Lanark Communications 
Network, et 

Directeur administratif, Valley 
Heartland Community 
Development Corporation 
Smiths Falls (ON) 

T61. : (613) 283-7002 

T616C. : (613) 283-7005 
Courriel : barrie@valley.on.ca 
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Charles Davis* 

NSERC-SSHRC-NB Power-Xerox 
President de la gestion des change- 
ments technologiques 
University du Nouveau-Brunswick 
^ Saint-Jean 
Saint-Jean (N.-B.) 

Tyi. : (506) 648-5783 

Tyiyc. : (506) 648-5574 
Courriel : cdavis@unbsj.ca 

Michael Gilliespie** 

President 

Tyiycommunautys Canada Inc. 
Winnipeg (MB) 

Tel. : (204) 943-9000 

Courriel : michaelg@freenet.mb.ca 

Lyndsay Green* 

Co -y ditrice 

The Training Technology Monitor 
Toronto (ON) 

Tyi. : (416) 966-0794 

Tyiyc. : (416) 966-4029 
Courriel : traintec@astral.magic.ca 

Garth Graham* 

Membre du conseil 
d’ administration 
Tyiycommunautys Canada Inc. 
Ashton (ON) 

Tyi. : (613) 253-3497 

Courriel : aal27@ 
freenet.carleton.ca 

Michael Gurstein* 

ECBC/ NSERC/ SSHRC 
Prysident associy de la gestion des 
changements technologiques 
Directeur, Centre for Community 
and Enterprise Networking 
University College of Cape Breton 
Sydney (N.-E.) 

Tyi. : (902) 563-1369 

Tyiyc. : (902) 563-1377 
Courriel : mgurst@ccen.uccb.ns.ca 



Doug Hull* 

Directeur gynyral, Direction 
gynyrale des applications de 
I’autoroute de I’information 
Spectre, Technologies de I’informa- 
tion et des tyiycommunications 
Industrie Canada 
Ottawa (ON) 

Tyi. : (613) 993-9635 

Tyiyc. : (613) 952-2307 
Courriel : hull.doug@ic.gc.ca 

Carol Humphries ** 

Directrice administrative 
The Learning Link 
Edmonton (AB) 

Tyi. : (403) 421-7141 

Tyiyc. : (403) 421-7159 
Courriel : tllink@connect.ab.ca 

Beverley Kirby** 

Directrice 

Port au Port Community Education 
Initiative 

Aguathuna (T.-N.) 

Tyi. : (709) 643-4891 

Tyiyc. : (709) 648-2786 
Courriel : bkirby@nf.sympatico.ca 

Rick LeBlanc** 

Membre, conseil d’ administration 
et Project Cercles d’apprentissage 
Coordonnateur, The Learning Link 
Edmonton (AB) 

Tyi. : (403) 421-7141 

Tyiyc. : (403) 421-7159 
Courriel : tinman@ 
infrastruction.com 

Robert Leitch** 

Directeur administratif 
Lanark Communications Network 
Perth (ON) 

Tyi. : (613) 267-4210 

poste 289/253 
Tyiyc. : (613) 267-3860 
Courriel : leitch@perth.igs.net 
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Jane Lewis** 

Dean, Continuing Education 
University College of Cape Breton 
Sydney (N.-E.) 

T61. : (902) 563-1305 

T616C. : (902) 563-1449 
Courriel : jlewis@caper2.uccb.ns.ca 

Stephen Loyd 
Directeur 

Bureau des technologies 
d’apprentissage 
15, rue Eddy, rez-de-chauss6e 
HuU (QC) 

T6l : (819) 953-0300 

T616c. : (819) 997-6777 
Courriel : sloyd@ibm.net 

Stephen Murgatroyd* 

Directeur administrate. Centre for 
Innovative Management 
Athabasca University 
St. Albert (AB) 
m: (403) 459-1144 

T616C. : (403) 459-2093 
Courriel : stephenm@ 
cs.athabascau.ca 

Sue Potter* 

Directrice 

Echange du travail et Division des 
services de I’information 
D^veloppement des ressources 
humaines Canada 
Ottawa (ON) 
m : (819) 994-7130 

T616C. : (819) 994-8184 
Courriel : spotter@istar.ca 

Charles Ramsey* 

Directeur administrate 
National Adult Literacy Database 
Inc. 

Fredericton (N.-B.) 

Xei. : (506) 457-6843 

Xeiec. : (506) 457-6910 
Courriel : ramseyc@nald.ca 



Anne Ryan* 

Directrice, Community Access 
Canada, C- Space 

Universite du Nouveau-Brunswick 
Fredericton (N.-B.) 

Xei. : (506) 447-3150 

xeiec. : (506) 447-3151 

Courriel : ryana@unb.ca 

Janis Sail** 

Coordonnatrice de formation 
Community Futures Development 
Corporation 
Nanaimo (C.-B.) 

Xei. : (205) 753-6414 

xeiec. : (205) 753-6414 

Courriel : jsall@nanaimo.ark.com 

Gareth Shearman** 

President 

British Columbia Community 
Networks 
Victoria (C.-B.) 

Xei. : (250) 479-2851 

xeiec. : (250) 727-6418 
Courriel : shearman@ 
ffeenet.victoria.be. ca 

Jacquelyn Xhayer Scott* 

President et vice-chancelier 
University College of Cape Breton 
Sydney (N.-E.) 

Xei. : (902) 564-1333 

xeiec. : (902) 562-0273 

Courriel : pres@sparc.uccb. ns. ca 

Wayne Xosh* 

Directeur, Programme d’acces 
communautaire 
Industrie Canada 
Ottawa (ON) 

Xei. : (613) 993-5544 

xeiec. : (613) 952-8711 

Courriel : tosh.wayne@ic.gc.ca 
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Annexe B : Guide d'entrevue 
des personnes cles 



CONSULTATION DES INTERVENANTS CL£S - DOMAINES 
D'INTERROGATiON 

1. Comment d^finieriez-vous un « r^seau d’apprentissage communau- 
taire » (RAC)? 

2. D’une mani^re g^n^rale, quels sont, pour vous, les principales carac- 
tdristiques, les principaux facteurs et le principal objectif des RAC? 

3. Connaissez-vous des exemples illustrant des RAC qui ont eu du suc- 
c6s ou qui vont nous indiquer la voie du succes? 

4. En observant les RAC que vous connaissez, quels impacts et avan^ 
tages g^n^raux ont-ils eu sur la communaut^, les organisations et les 
personnes concern^es? 

5. Quelles orientations g^n^rales peuvent ressortir des RAC que vous 
connaissez en termes de formation de partenariats locaux, d'utilisa- 
tion efficace des technologies d'apprentissage et du r61e optimal du 
gouvernement? 

6. Connaissez-vous des documents Merits qui pourraient nous aider ^ 
en savoir davantage sur les RAC, d'un point de vue pratique ou con- 
ceptuel? 

7. Connaissez-vous une autre personne que nous devrions interroger et 
qui serait bien inform^e sur les RAC? 



Annexe C : Guide d'entrevue 
pour les etudes de cas 



QUESTIONNAIRE D'£TUDES DE CAS POUR LES R^SEAUX 
D'APPRENTISSAGE COMMUNAUTAIRES 

Les questions qui suivent ont pour but de guider notre discussion au 
sujet des r^seaux d’apprentissage communautaires (RAC), ou initiative 
semblable, auxquels vous participez. 

1. Description : Que fait-il? Quels en sont les points saillants? 

2. Historique : Quand a-t-il d6but6 et dans quelles circonstances? Quel 
6tait le contexte socio-6conomique ^ l’6poque? Quels 6taient les prin- 
cipaux probl^mes qu’il devait r6gler? 

3. Mandat et mission : Quel est le principal objectif d’un RAC? Est-ce 
qu’il y a des conditions et termes precis associ^s ^ ce mandat? Quels 
sont les objectifs? Quels sont les groupes ou les personnes vis6s pour 
tirer avantage des RAC? 

4. Partenaires et r61e du gouvernement : Quels sont les responsabilit^s 
et le role du gouvernement dans ce projet? Quels autres partenaires 
6taient engages et quels 6taient leurs roles et responsabilit^s? Quelles 
sont les diff^rentes sources de financement et les conditions precises 
qui r^gissent ce projet? Quelle est I’influence de l’int6r$t public sur leS 
RAC? 

5. Structure et prise de decision : Quelle est la structure juridique du 
module? Quelles en sont les principales fonctions? Est-ce que des 
comit^s existent? Quelle est l’6tendue de la representation de la 
communaute? 

6. Activites : Que font au juste les RAC? Quels sont les r^sultats obtenus 
au point de vue du nombre de personnes qui participent, la hauteur 
de financement et autre soutien? Est-ce qu’il y a des activit^s entre les 
partenaires? Quelle est la frequence des activites? Quelle est la 
frequence des evenements? 

7. Formation et utilisation des technologies d’apprentissage et autres : 
Quelles sont les caracteristiques des technologies? Quel role precis 
ont-elles joue dans les RAC? Comment ont-elles appuye les activites 
et precedes sous-jacents au projet? Comment les technologies ont- 
elles ete introduites et comment sont-elles pergues? Cette perception 
a-t-elle change avec le temps? 

8. Impact et legons ^ tirer : Quel impact tangible les RAC ont-ils eu sur 
les groupes vises? Quelle partie de cet impact peut etre attribuee ^ 
I’introduction et ^ I’utilisation des technologies d’apprentissage? 
Quelles orientations generales peuvent ressortir des RAC sur le plan 
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de la formation de partenariats locaux, de I’utilisation efficace des 
technologies d’apprentissage et du role optimal du gouvernement? 
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Annexe E : Revue de la 
litterature 



A. UN ACCENT SUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT COMMUNAUTAIRE 

LA REVITALISATION DES COMMUNAUTES 

Plusieurs d^fenseurs de la cause des communautes se sont penches sur 
les technologies informatiques et les technologies des r^seaux a titre 
d’outils au potential r^volutionnaire pour appuyer la reconstruction des 
communautes, le developpement de rapports ^ I’echelle locale ainsi que 
la mobilisation d’une planification et d’une action sociale conjointes. 
Dans cette veine, il est interessant de noter que les libertels commu- 
nautaires sont devenus un phenomena repandu, tant au Canada qu’e 
retranger. Ces libertels communautaires reposent an grande part sur 
les efforts de benevolas. En 1996, on estimait qu’k Techelle mondiale, 
le nombre de systemes operationnels s’etablissait k 300, en plus de 
200 autres systemes en developpement (Schuler, 1996:25). xeiecommu- 
nautes Canada, une association nationale regroupant des reseaux 
communautaires Canadians, existe depuis plus de trois ans. Au sujet de 
ces Ubertels, Schuler mentionne : 

qu’une alliance speciale, regroupant bibliothecaires, enseignants, utili- 
sateurs de rdseaux et de systemes de babillards eiectroniques, activistes 
communautaires, fournisseurs de services sociaux, organismes gou- 
vernementaux et professionnels interasses de I’informatique est en 
train de s’etablir autour de la question des reseaux communautaires 
(et que] les « politiques prenant forme de » reseaux communautaires 
doivent tenir compte des besoins des communautes (1994:41). 

Schuler attire I’attention sur la remarque formuiee par Steve Cisler, il y 
a plus de cinq ans dej^, a I’effet « qu’en 1992, on peut honnetement par- 
ler d’un mouvement etabli ». En fait. Avis mentionnait qu’au nombre des 
divers avantages pergus dans I’utilisation communautaire d’lnternet, le 
developpement communautaire figurait au nombre de ceux les plus sou- 
vent mentionnes (1995, chapitre 2). Pour Teiecommunautes Canada, 
c’est le reseau social qui determine I’allure des reseaux communautaires : 
les membres decident collectivement de I’utilisation qu’ils feront des TIC 
pour promouvoir leurs objectifs particuliers (Graham, 1997:2). 

Menzies (1996:11-12) adopte une approche un peu semblable lorsqu’elle 
prone « ... de cultiver une perspective et une analyse centrees sur la per- 
sonne et centrees sur les besoins d’apprentissage des communautes... et 
s’appuyant sur le controle des structures bees aux reseaux et ^ la distribu- 
tion ». Elle mentionne aussi I’importance de preserver et d’entretenir la 
croissance des libertels locaux, et voit d’un bon ceil que ces libertels 
tirent certaines recettes d’activites commerciales — en partageant, en 








6changeant et en achetant r^ciproquement leurs produits — comme 
moyen de cr6er des emplois et d’atteindre rautonomie financi^re. 

Dans une perspective differente, Reidlinger et Weir (1995:8) mention- 
nent que « certaines communaut^s ont trouve que I’utilisation efficace et 
concertee des technologies des telecommunications... pouvait aider ^ 
ralentir le deplacement des populations rurales vers les centres urbains ». 

ACCROITRE L'ACCeS COMMUNAUTAIRE AUX RESSOURCES ET A 
L' INFORMATION 

Reduire I'eloignement 

Les ouvrages presentent le point de vue selon lequel les technologies 
de I’information et des reseaux peuvent faciliter I’acces dans le cas des 
groupes ou des communautes desavantages ou eioignes, mais cette 
notion n’est pas vraiment nouvelle. Plus recemment, I’idee exprimee par 
Odasz (1994:5) ^ I’effet que « ... I’isolement urbain peut etre tout aussi 
reel que I’isolement rural » trouve un echo chez plusieurs, et se rattache 
au point de vue precedent selon lequel les communautes peuvent utiliser 
les reseaux pour s’edifier de I’interieur. 

De plus, rOECD/OCDE (1996:18-19) a indique que I’apprentissage 
fonde sur les technologies constituait un moyen efficace par lequel 
les groupes et les personnes desavantages peuvent acquerir des compe- 
tences et des connaissances. L’OECD/OCDE indique aussi que cette 
forme d’apprentissage a le potentiel de vaincre les obstacles lies ^ la 
localisation, en permettant aux individus d’acquerir des connaissances ^ 
partir de n’importe quel endroit. II existe aussi une vaste documentation 
sur le potentiel qu’offrent les technologies d’apprentissage et les techno- 
logies des reseaux dans I’avenement d’un acces plus equitable aux 
possibilites economiques et ^ I’apprentissage, bien qu’il y ait peu de 
consensus quant aux consequences precises que ces technologies ont sur 
le plan de requite (voir par example Neuman, 1990, et Doctor, 1992). 

Information communautaire k valour ajoutee 

On retrouve aussi le point de vue selon lequel il importe, meme lorsque 
I’acces e des ressources exterieures est possible, que la communaute 
puisse seiectionner et gerer I’information de maniere qu’elle lui soit utile. 
Ainsi, le probieme ne se situe pas tant dans le manque de ressources que 
dans I’ampleur deconcertante de I’information, dont seule une infime 
partie est possiblement pertinente ou desiree. Odasz (1994:4) mentionne 
a ce sujet : 

Dans le passe, les communautes se sont etablies en reponse e des 
besoins que seuls des groupes, et non des individus, pouvaient 
combler. La protection du groupe [est necessaire pour resister] face 
aux attaques de constants changements et de surcharge de I’informa- 
tion. A I’heure ou les reseaux d’information commencent ^ devenir 
un courant dominant dans la societe, chacun d’entre nous dispose de 
champs d’interets propres et est affecte par la pression croissante de 
la surcharge informationnelle. 
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L'acces dans la contexts humain 

Un autre point de vue se greffe au prdcddent, & savoir que les communau- 
tds se doivent de ddfinir leurs champs d’intdrets, prdciser I’information et 
les ressources extemes dont elles ont besoin pour rdpondre aux besoins 
locaux ainsi que se doter de conseillers expdrimentds et d’experts commu- 
nautaires pour diffuser I’information pertinente d’une mani^re qui soit 
socialement acceptable ou pour aider les autres & le faire. Cela pourrait 
signifier par example la mise en place d’un contexte et d’une formation 
approprids, la conception d’interfaces pour les utilisateurs ou de babillards 
dlectroniques communautaires offrant une information intelligible et utile 
pour la communautd. Odasz (1994:5) soul^ve la question suivante : 

... de quoi I’individu a-t-il rdellement besoin pour rdussir dans l’6re de 
I’information? Le service qui prdsenterait la plus grande valeur serait 
peut-etre l’acc6s, par courrier dlectronique, & une expertise aidante 
qui lui fournirait une information et une formation condensdes et 
cibldes sur des besoins individuals hautement spdcifiques. Ces ser- 
vices de tres grande valeur ndcessitent une connexion tr6s nette de 
personne & personne. On doit assurer I’dquitd de l’acces k de tels 
services de mentorat dispenses par des personnes. 

Harasim et Johnson mentionnaient il y a plus de 10 ans ddj& (1986:11) 
que les interfaces avec les utilisateurs reprdsentaient un aspect crucial 
du succ6s des rdseaux dlectroniques. L’av6nement d’lnternet n’a fait qua 
rendre encore plus pressant le besoin d’instruments sdlectifs. (Odasz, 
1994:6) 

Exigences en metiere d'apprentissege 

On demande des nouvelles technologies des communications, et en par- 
ticulier d’lnternet (Canadian Lifelong Learning, 1997, n“ 5:2), qu’elles 
offirent des ressources d’apprentissage et non des ressources de diver- 
tissement. Pour les communautds, il importe de faire bifurquer le ddbat 
public sur d’ autre sujets que la bande passante. Dans ce contexte : 

... I’hypoth^se qui prdvaut semble etre que ce dont les citoyens ont 
besoin, c’est d’une bande passante coQteuse, mettant I’accent sur la 
viddo. [...] Quel est done I’objectif poursuivi par les initiatives colossa- 
les des entreprises? L’inddpendance dconomique des individus? Ou la 
possibility de conclure des marchds de plusieurs milliards de dollars 
pour la diffusion de services de divertissement...? Les innovations 
provenant de la base ddmontrent un meUleur potentiel pour la rdali- 
sation de rdseaux interactifs vraiment byndAques... la valeur prysente 
dans la bande passante importe plus que le volume de la bande pas- 
sante. On ne devrait pas prendre pour acquis que les technologies 
visant des transmissions plus rapides amyneront nycessairement 
un acc6s accru & une information de plus grande valeur (Odasz, 
1994:1, 2, 5). 

L'ACefeS COMMUNAUTAIRE AUX RESSOURCES ET A 
L'INFORMATION LOCALES 

L'utilisation des talents caches 

L’un des concepts ciys que Ton retrouve dans les ouvrages consiste 



^ reconnaitre I’existence, au sein des communaut^s, de nombreuses 
ressources, en particulier au chapitre de I’apprentissage, ainsi que le fait 
que Ton peut utiliser ces ressources par le biais des reseaux, avec pour 
r^sultat des effets sociaux tonifiants. Schuler (1996:ix) 6crit ^ ce sujet : 

Les nouvelles technologies des reseaux informatiques disposent 
pr^sentement de plusieurs attributs qui pourraient 6tre h la base de 
communications et de technologies r^ellement d^mocratiques. II en 
est ainsi parce qu’elles permettent la communication entre plusieurs 
6metteurs et plusieurs r^cepteurs, ainsi que des ^changes ^ I’^chelle 
communautaire, r^gionale, nationale ou internationale, sur n’importe 
quel sujet. Ce nouveau media diff^re des madias traditionnels, tels 
que les Journaux et la t616vision, qui offrent une communication 
provenant d’un seui 6metteur, et differe aussi du t616phone ou de la 
correspondance, des madias qui ne comportent g6n6ralement qu’un 
seul 6metteur et un seul r^cepteur. 

II peut r^sulter, pour la communaut6, une experience cumulative aux 
chapitres de I’apprentissage et du savoir. Ainsi que I’indique Graham 
(1995:3, 11) : 

Les reseaux communautaires representent une accumulation intense 
de savoir et d’ experience communautaires, menant ^ un partage, de 
la base vers le haut... le benefice net de la participation individuelle ^ 
un reseau communautaire reside plus dans I’apprentissage qui se 
produit au moment de I’experience. 

L'effacement des frontieres 

Les reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires (RAC) ont souvent pour 
effet d’estomper les fi-ontieres entre apprenants et formateurs : 

Nous sommes tous des enseignants dans ce systeme — tour ^ 
tour guides, moniteurs ou navigateurs. Nous sommes aussi des 
apprenants — pilotes, decouvreurs, aventuriers. Les Jeunes enfants, 
tout autant que les adultes, fusionnent leurs roles d’enseignants et 
d’apprenants alors qu’ils guident, encadrent, naviguent et pilotent, 
dans une direction ou en sens contraire, I’un pour I’autre, pour nous 
ou pour les autres, dans une experience d’apprentissage profonde se 
situant ^ I’interieur et au-del^ de notre environnement scolaire tradi- 
tionnel (Schneiderman et Carriero, 1995:63). 

Odasz declare ^ ce sujet (1994:5) : 

Chacun d’entre nous a le potentiel d’etre en meme temps I’eieve et 
I’enseignant dans un contexte de type familial beaucoup plus souple 
que la structure rigide et punitive proposee par notre systeme d’edu- 
cation actuel. 

II peut en resulter que les distinctions traditionnelles s’estompent, non 
seulement entre enseignants et eieves, mais aussi entre les institutions 
d’apprentissage et d’ autres organisations communautaires, alors que 
tous deviennent ensemble apprenants et formateurs : 

Nous concevons I’enseignement et I’acquisition du savoir sans fron- 
tidres artificielles ou arbitraires, et d^finis en commun accord par 
tous les acteurs au sein d’un systeme fluide qui permet de cr6er une 




vision partag^e de I’avenir et la progression commune vers cet avenir 
(Schneiderman et Carriero, 1995:63). 

Dans la meme ligne de pens6e, les RAC supposent des pratiques 
favorisant I’inclusion plutot que I’exclusion : 

Et elles doivent favoriser I’inclusion : on doit permettre ^ chacun d’y 
participer. [...] Tout en 6difiant les nouvelles communaut^s, nous 
devons etre pragmatiques face au gouvernement et aux entreprises. 
Ces deux institutions sont faites d’etres humains — les deux servent 
d’importantes fonctions et aucune des deux ne disparaitra dans un 
avenir proche. Ces institutions doivent etre comptables envers les 
personnes — plutot que I’inverse (Schuler, 1996:xi), 

LES EFFETS DES TECHNOLOGIES SUR LES COMMUNAUTES 

Le double role des technologies 

Dans le contexte des RAC, il apparait clairement que les technologies 
servent deux fonctions: d’abord, celle d’6pine dorsale — ou d’infrastruc- 
ture « mat^rielle » — des r^seaux communautaires; deuxi^mement, celle 
d’outil habilitant et de soutien de I’apprentissage, et en particulier de 
I’apprentissage continu. Ces deux types d’ applications technologiques se 
recoupent, ce qui n’est gu6re surprenant compte tenu qu’elles se fondent 
toutes deux au depart sur les technologies informatiques et des telecom- 
munications. II semble neanmoins utile d’etablir une distinction entre les 
deux, de maniere ^ mieux comprendre les roles divers et particuliers que 
servent les technologies. 

La technologie comma outil de gestion des reseaux communautaires 

Le reseau ou la communaute d'abord? 

Plusieurs auteurs se sont penches sur le role et les eflfets des technologies 
par rapport aux reseaux communautaires. Certains, comme Schuler (1996), 
mentionn6 pr6c6demment, sont assez optimistes quant au potential de 
la technologie des reseaux d’accroitre la participation publique aux ques- 
tions communautaires, apportant du fait meme une « valeur ajout^e ^ la 
d^mocratie ». 

D’autres, tels que Menzies (1994) 6noncent une mise en garde face au 
risque que les reseaux informatis6s ne mdnent h la situation ou I’infor” 
mation deviendrait une denr6e de consommation, dans une relation 
commerciale entre prestataires de services et consommateurs. Cette 
crainte rejoint I’argument de Odasz (1994:1) au sujet de la bande pas- 
sante, lequel mentionne que : 

On doit r6fl6chir k la « valeur demand^e » (value-pull) des « technolo- 
gies directes » (tech-push). Plusieurs technologies sont mises en vente 
^ titre de solutions avant meme d’avoir fait la preuve de leurs avan- 
tages pour les citoyens. 

II rappelle au lecteur (1994:4) que : 

Dans les armies 70, on promettait que le cable deviendrait le nouveau 
vdhicule acheminant I’enseignement jusqu’au foyer. Aujourd’hui, 
beaucoup plus d’ Emissions sont centr^es sur le meurtre que sur 
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renseignement... les soci6t6s commerciales ont 61ud6 la question 
du potentiel 6ducatif. 

Graham (1997) trouve ^ la fois des motifs d’espoir et de prudence, 
soulignant le besoin et la capacity des communaut^s de decider elles- 
memes de leurs besoins technologiques et de leurs besoins d’apprentissage, 
de pr^ciser les 616ments de leur transition structurelle et de determiner 
leur avenir. Graham mentionne I’imperatif « d’integration horizontale » 
que doivent poursuivre les r^seaux communautaires : 

Le concept de prestation de service dans un axe vertical laisse gra- 
duellement la place ^ celui de la participation et de I’apprentissage 
communautaires realises selon un mode horizontal et en r^seau. 

Graham reconnait que lorsque sont pr^sentes les conditions d’optimi- 
sation du module ideal (technologique) de reseau communautaire, les 
reseaux de telecommunications peuvent faciliter la participation de la 
communaute ^ la restructuration socio-economique et politique qui a 
presentement cours. Ils realisent cette fin en offrant ^ la communaute 
les moyens d’ exprimer ses interets collectifs. 

Des reseaux de tele-entrepreneuriat 

Les reseaux de telecommunications ont le potentiel de permettre aux 
personnes partageant des gohts ou interets commons de partager leur 
expertise et de tirer parti d’une base compiementaire de competences 
dans laquelle les investissements en ressources humaines ont dej^ ete 
apportes. Dans cette ligne de pensee, Odasz (1994:3) mentionne : 

Alors que la cie du succes dans I’ere industrielle reposait sur le con- 
trole et la protection des connaissances, ce succ6s semble reposer, 
dans cette ere de I’information naissante, sur la capacite de creer des 
partenariats avec ces personnes qui representent une source d’exper- 
tise en progression croissante, au-deie de nos propres domaines de 
specialisation. [...] II est probable que ce sont les personnes les plus 
habiles e partager I’information avec autrui qui reussiront le mieux 
comme entrepreneurs, et que les innovations ascendantes decoulant 
du teie-entrepreneuriat deviendront une ressource nationale cie. 
Viabilite 

Le succes des reseaux communautaires dans I’integration de la technolo- 
gie des reseaux depend de I’importante question de la viabilite. Fin et 
Strickland (1996:13) font remarquer que cette question de la viabilite 
commence e se poser, alors qu’un nombre croissant de reseaux commu- 
nautaires decouvrent qu’ils consacrent un temps important ^ solliciter du 
financement pour leur technologie et leurs projets communautaires. 

La technologie comme outil d'apprentissage 

L'apprentissage ax6 sur les adultes et sur les apprenants 

Grace ^ leur portee et ^ leur integration multimedia, les nouvelles techno- 
logies d’information creent une atmosphere d’apprentissage sans frontiere. 
Dans un tel contexte, l’apprentissage est transparent. En effet, le processus 
n’est conditionne ni par le temps (le moment de l’apprentissage), ni par 
Vespace (le lieu de l’apprentissage), ni par la m^thode (la fagon d’apprendre), 



ni par le rythme (le degr6 d’apprentissage), ni par le niveau (I’ampleur) de 
I’apprentissage) ni par le role (avec qui se fait I’apprentissage). L’apprentis- 
sage transparent n’est pas settlement centra sur I’apprenant, il est dirig6 
par I'apprentint lui-meme (Morrison, 1995). Comme le mentionne 
Norton (1997) : 

Le moyen par lequel les apprenants acqui^rent leur savoir se modifie 
fondamentalement. [...] Tout au cours du siecle qui s’achdve, les effets 
des forces du march6 sur les institutions d’enseignement canadiennes 
ont 6t6 minimes. La majeure partie des « revolutions de I’apprentis- 
sage » propos6es ont 6te mises de I’avant par les fabricants de ces 
revolutions plutdt que demandees par les usagers pour combler leurs 
besoins. Cependant, la situation est maintenant differente et la 
demande de la population adulte dans le domaine de I’apprentissage 
represente un facteur plus contraignant que la reduction du... finan- 
cement. Ce marche a pris une nouvelle signification et, pour une fois, 
une technologie offerte en reponse aux besoins voit le jour, alors que 
le marche se renforce. 

L'apprentissage actif 

Les reseaux dedies a l’apprentissage font souvent la promotion de I’ap- 
prentissage actif aupres des participants. Harastm etal (1995:29) notent 
que ces reseaux exigent souvent des apprenants qu’ils aient une « presence 
sociale sur le reseau » et qu’ils partagent ainsi leurs points de vue avec le 
reste du groupe. On ne leur permet generalement pas de se cantonner 
dans un r61e d’observateurs, du fait que les autres membres voudront 
obtenir leur point de vue, Comparativement au contexte traditionnel de 
la salle de classe, ou le temps accorde a chacun pour s’ exprimer est limite 
— et ou une occasion manquee ne revient plus — I’environnement 
du reseau offre un contexte temporel ouvert. Les participants peuvent 
amener leur apport au moment et dans les circonstances qu’ils jugent 
appropri^s. Ce mode de participation active renforce l’apprentissage, car 
il force I’apprenant a articuler ses id6es par 6crit et a les formuler a leur 
meilleur en provision d’un disaccord possible d’un autre membre. 

L'apprentissage cooperatif 

Les rdseaux rendent possible, pour les apprenants et pour leurs 
enseignants, tuteurs ou conseillers, la poursuite d’efforts empreints 
d’une plus grande collaboration. Il est souvent difficile, en particulier 
dans le cas d’ apprenants adultes ayant de multiples responsabilit6s, de 
rencontrer les autres apprenants dans le cadre de projets de groupes. Les 
reseaux informatiques peuvent aider a surmonter ces obstacles logisti- 
ques. Harasim, etal (1995:30) d^finissent l’apprentissage cooperatif 
comme « ... toute activite d’apprentissage retilisee en ayant recours a 
I’interaction et a la collaboration avec des pairs, ou a revaluation par ces 
derniers, avec une forme quelconque d’encadrement et de supervision 
par un instructeur ». Ils soulignent le fait que les instructeurs doivent 
faire preuve de pensee creatrice, de maniere a fagonner les plans de 
cours pour qu’ils integrent les avantages de l’apprentissage cooperatif 
que les reseaux rendent possible. Get element force les instructeurs a 
faire preuve de plus d’innovation, en refiechissant aux meilleurs moyens 
d’utiliser les nouvelles technologies aux fins de l’apprentissage. Harasim 
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et al mentionnent aussi que la fronti^re traditionnelle entre enseignants 
et apprenants a tendance ^ s’effacer dans le contexte de r^seaux tels que 
ceux-ci. 

Suivant cette ligne de pens^e, Brooks (1996:7) parle d’un « mode 
d’enseignement [qui devient] virtuel... et dans lequel enseignants et 
apprenants sont relics ^lectroniquement dans le processus d’apprentis- 
sage... alors que I’enseignement et I’apprentissage ne sont d^sormais plus 
confines a un seul lieu, moment ou rythme ». Par consequent, il est difficile 
d’analyser les effets que la technologie a eu sur les r^seaux communau- 
taires dans les divers domaines mis en lumi6re par la pr^sente revue de 
la documentation — soit les concepts des technologies mises de I’avant 
(tech-push), le teie-entrepreneuriat, la formation ax^e sur I’apprenant, 
ainsi que I’apprentissage actif, I’apprentissage coop^ratif et aussi celui 
plus « humanise ». 

L'apprentissage humanise 

En opposition ^ certaines craintes exprimees ci-dessus au sujet de la pos- 
sibilite d’un avenir deshumanise, resultant de I’avenement des reseaux 
informatiques, d’Internet et de I’autoroute de I’information, Harasim, et 
al evoquent la possibilite de liens plus humains et plus durables tisses 
grace aux reseaux, etablissant un contexte avantageux pour I’apprentis- 
sage. Ils enoncent que : 

Plusieurs personnes, lors de leur premiere experience d’un reseau 
d’apprentissage, craignent d’y trouver un lieu impersonnel et deshu- 
manise. C’est pourquoi la realite sociale de cet environnement leur 
cause frequemment une reelle surprise. Les echanges communica- 
tionnels rendus possibles par les reseaux suscitent des liens d’amities 
ou de camaraderie, une stimulation intellectuelle et la satisfaction 
personnelle. [...] Les cours traditionnels, suivis en personne, sont de 
courte durde et le temps pour entrer en interaction y est rare, alors 
que le reseau d’apprentissage est toujours disponible et toujours 
1^ quand on en a besoin. fitant donne que chacun a la chance de 
« prendre la parole », les etudiants indiquent que les environnements 
eiectroniques leur permettent plus de communiquer avec leurs 
collegues que dans un cours traditionnel suivi en classe. [...] Les inte- 
ractions axees sur des textes mettent I’accent sur la signification du 
message plutot que sur des indices mat^riels... r^duisant ainsi un 
certain nombre d’indices discriminatoires presents dans les commu- 
nications en face-^-face (1995:32). 

Ce point de vue tr6s positif sur les effets potentiels des TIC laisse a 
penser qu’il y a lieu de garder une perspective 6quilibr6e au moment 
d’envisager les avantages et les inconv^nients des initiatives ax6es sur 
ces technologies. 

Quelques typologies de l'apprentissage assiste par les technologies 

Reidlinger et Weir (1995) regroupent en trois categories les applications 
d’apprentissage ax^es sur les technologies, soit : 

1. Les reseaux d’education 

On reftre ici aux reseaux etendus qui appuient le processus pedagogique. 
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lesquels comprennent les r^seaux priv^s et specialises, les r^seaux 
publics, les r^seaux servant des fins sp^ciales et I’acces ^ Internet. 

2. L*apprentissage k distance 

Cette categorie refere k I’apprentissage dans un contexte oii I’ensei- 
gnant et I’apprenant sent ^ des endroits differents. L’apprentissage 
peut etre synchrone (en temps reel) ou asynchrone (en temps differe) 
et regroupe I’audioconference, la videoconference, la conference 
informatique, les images sonorisees, les didacticiels et les logiciels 
de groupes. 

3. Le teie-apprentissage 

Cette categorie regroupe tous les modes d’apprentissage axes sur les 
telecommunications, y compris les multimedia. Les auteurs mention- 
nent que « la grande disponibilite des technologies d’apprentissage 
est un important element facilitateur de I’apprentissage continu » 
(1995:6). 

On pourrait argumenter que les categories 2 et 3 se recoupent. 
D’ailleurs, dans une etude du role des technologies dans le soutien aux 
nouvelles tendances de I’apprentissage chez les adultes, Ehrmann (1996) 
propose quatre categories de technologies de soutien s’appliquant ^ 
I’apprentissage : 

1. Conversation en temps reel 

Ceile-ci se definit comme une conversation entre deux personnes ou 
plus, dans lequel les interventions se succedent ^ quelques secondes 
d’intervalle seulement. Les technologies de soutien dans cette categorie 
comprennent I’audioconference, la videoconference et la conversa- 
tion par rechange de textes en temps reel. 

2. La conversation asynchrone 

EUe se definit comme une conversation ou un echange de materiel 
entre deux ou plusieurs personnes, dans lesquels les interventions 
des participants sont separees par une periode de temps importante. 
Le courrier eiectronique, la conference par ordinateur, la teiecopie et 
la messagerie vocale figurent parmi ce type de conversation. 

3. L’apprentissage par Taction 

Elle se definit comme une activite impliquant Tacquisition d’une 
competence et d’aspects connexes de Tapprentissage par la pratique 
de cette competence. Les moyens de soutien technologiques de ce 
type d’apprentissage prennent diverses formes, telles que les postes 
de travail informatises, les ordinateurs equipes de logiciels speciali- 
ses, I’enseignement sur CD-ROM, etc. 

4. L’instruction dirigee 

Celle-ci se definit comme un soutien ^ Tinstruction permettant la dif- 
fusion d’explications de faits, d’idees ou de competences k un grand 
nombre d’apprenants. Les technologies de soutien comprennent la 
video en direct ou preenregistree, les instructions sur ordinateur dont 
la Vitesse de deroulement est commandee par I’utilisateur, ainsi 
qu’un grand nombre de logiciels de cours. 

Le ministere de I’enseignement superieur et du perfectionnement pro- 
fessionnel de TAlberta (1995) propose pour sa part une autre classification 
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des technologies d’apprentissage, regroupant six genres de technologies, 
soit : 

• la teleconference audio, 

• les images sonorisees, 

• les communications par le biais de I’ordinateur, 

• la teleconference video, 

• I’instruction ^ partir de medias, 

• I’instruction appuyee par Internet. 

B. QUESTIONS DE DEFINITIONS 

D^FINIR COMMUNAUT§ 

Les travaux de Brooks (1997), un sociologue qui a recemment examine le 
role et les effets de la technologie dans I’enseignement et I’apprentissage, 
sont un point de depart utile pour definir le terme communaut^. Brooks 
observe que les sociologues qui ont tente de definir le mot communaute 
ont souvent fait remarquer I’importance, d’un cote, d’un lieu central ou 
les activites de la communaute se deroulent et, d’un autre cote, de valeurs 
partagees, de systemes de croyances et de moyens de communication. 

De telles mises en relief laissent ^ penser qu’une definition de commu- 
naut4 doit comprendre les criteres geographiques et ceux de communaute 
d’eiements. 

Par opposition. Wharf et Clague (1997) presentent un bref sommaire 
historique des divers concepts qui ont ete proposes pour le terme 
communaute depuis I’apres-guerre, periode d’eiaboration de I’fitat 
providence. Pour eux, les caracteristiques distinctives importantes de 
la communaute sont les relations qui se forment ^ cause du partage 
d’un interet, d’une function ou encore d’un espace geographique. Plus 
interesses par la dimension politique du terme que par sa dimension 
semantique. Wharf et Clague considerent une telle « interpretation dou- 
ble » du terme communaute comme satisfaisante; elle evoque un groupe 
de personnes reconnaissables qui « partagent... des relations et des 
interets communs » (Wharf et Clague 1997:5-7). 

La definition proposee par Galbraith (1995), est sans doute plus com- 
plete et plus juste. II a etudie les questions relatives aux organisations 
basees sur une communaute et la fourniture d’apprentissage e vie. Avant 
de proposer sa propre definition obligatoire, il souligne le fait que 69 des 
94 definitions de communaute inclxienX. des criteres d’interaction sociale, 
de liens communs et de lieu comme etant des elements de definition du 
concept : 

La communaute peut etre definie comme une combinaison et les 
rapports mutuels entre des unites, des systemes et des caracteris- 
tiques geographiques, localises et non localises qui offrent le 
bien-fonde et la croissance aux personnes, aux groupes et aux 
organisations (Galbraith, 1995:4), 

Galbraith se concentre principalement sur la communaute fonction- 
nelle et la communaute d’ interets comme I’indique son utilisation des 
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concepts d’ unites, de systemes et de caract^ristiques non localises. La 
communaut^ des avocats et celle des amateurs d’op^ra repr^sentent 
des exemples de ces deux types de communaut^s. Par consequent, pour 
Galbraith, « les communautes geographiques, les communautes d’in- 
tdrets et les communautes de functions se recoupent et se chevauchent 
dans la conceptualisation large de communaute » (Galbraith, 1995:3). 

Dans une dissertation sur les effets des technologies de r^seautage 
informatique sur les communautes et les personnes, Schuler (1996) est 
proche d’un accord avec Galbraith quand il propose une definition de 
communaut^ qui integre les concepts de proximite geographique, de 
mentalites similaires, de preoccupations mutuelles et de convivialite. 
Dans le contexte des nouvelles technologies, son opinion souligne I’im- 
portance d’un « nouveau type » de communaute qui est « flexible et 
adaptable, intelligent et creatif, englobante et pragmatique en ce qui 
concerne le gouvernement et les entrep rises » (Schuler, 1996:xi). 

Les elements de definition de la notion de communaute se retrouvent 
dans les opinions exprimees par des interesses cie. La plupart des per- 
sonnes interrogees reconnaissent la distinction entre une communaute 
d'interits et une communaute geographique. De fagon generale, les per- 
sonnes interrogees pensent que le concept de communaute d’interit est 
plus applicable pour les reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires puis- 
que I’un des effets des innovations technologiques, particulierement les 
telecommunications, est de faire disparaitre les distances et barrieres 
physiques, rendant possible I’etablissement de communautes couvrant 
de vastes etendues. Cependant, toutes les personnes interrogees ne 
partagent pas ce point de vue. L’une d’entre-elles, par example, a debattu 
du fait que le concept de communaute geographique est plus pertinent si 
on se concentre sur les activites sociales et les aspects de mobilisation 
des reseaux d’apprentissage communautaires. 

D^FINIR L'APPRENTISSAGE 

A son niveau de base, I’apprentissage peut etre defini comma un « pro- 
cessus de transformation de I’experience en connaissances, competences 
et attitudes grace a un certain nombre de processus » (Galbraith, 1995:7). 
Une definition d’une telle etendue suggere que divers outils et approches 
peuvent etre utilises dans un but d’apprentissage et que I’apprentissage 
affecte tous les domaines de I’activite humaine. 

Galbraith remarquait egalement qu’il y a eu une grande confusion 
entre education et apprentissager, il remarque que de nombreux auteurs 
utilisent les deux termes de fagon interchangeable. Moreland et Lovett 
(1997) ont aide resoudre I’ambiguite entre les termes education et 
apprentissage en definissant le premier comme le processus social 
exterieur et systematique dont le but est d’encourager I’apprentissage; 
le second quant a lui est un changement interne qui a lieu dans les 
personnes et qui peut, ou non, etre le r^sultat de I’^ducation mais par 
I’entremise duquel les connaissances, les competences et les attitudes 
sont acquises. 

L’UNESCO offre une autre definition utile. Dans une compilation 
d’etudes sur I’education presentee lors d’une conference mondiale en 
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Tha’ilande en 1991, 1’organisation a donn6 la definition suivante d’ap- 
prentissage : 

... la capacite humaine inn^e d’interaction avec son environnement 
social et physique d’une telle fa^on qu’il en tire une signification 
logique, des principes directeurs et une perspective coh6rente. L’ap- 
prentissage implique I’acquisition d’informations et de competences 
intellectuelles et mecaniques ainsi que I’expression de nouvelles 
attitudes... I’apprentissage developpe des capacites d’analyse, de 
synthese et de jugement evaluatif. Ces capacites permettent a leur 
tour ^ la personne de rechercher, d’echanger et d’interpreter les 
informations et de resoudre des probiemes et prendre des decisions 
(UNESCO WFCFA, Monograph II, 1991:51-53). 

Pour etre juste, une telle definition peut etre vue comme une extension 
de la definition de Galbraith excepte qu’elle va plus loin en exprimant les 
huts dans lesquels I’apprentissage peut etre utilise. Get auteur et d’autres 
sont alies encore plus loin en etablissant une distinction entre divers 
t 3 qjes d’apprentissage. 

Types d'apprentissage 

Moreland et Lovett (1997) que Ton a cite plus tot suggerent que trois cate- 
gories d’apprentissage sont de plus en plus reconnues par les chercheurs 
et les praticiens de I’education communautaire et de I’apprentissage ^ vie. 
Pour ces auteurs, I’apprentissage formel est realise au sein des etablisse- 
ments d’education qui offrent une forme d’education systematique et 
hierarchique. L’apprentissage non formel a lieu hors du systeme pedago- 
gique mais c’est quand meme un evenement organise avec des groupes 
cibles ou clients et des objectifs d’apprentissage. L’education informelle 
est I’acquisition, par la personne, de competences, connaissances et atti- 
tudes dans la vie quotidienne et dans 1’ environnement habituel. 

Les travaux de Galbraith (1995) sont pertinent ici puisqu’ils placent ces 
mSmes trois types d’apprentissage dans un contexte plus restraint d’edu- 
cation communautaire. II considere I’education communautaire formelle 
comme etant constituee d’«... organismes bureaucratiques a but lucratif 
et sans but lucratif au sein de la communaute dont la function principale 
est de fournir une education formelle a laquelle les jeunes et les adultes 
peuvent participer. Le but est de decerner un brevet, un certificat ou un 
diploma » (Galbraith, 1995:11). 

Dans le meme ordre d’idees, il definit I’education communautaire 
non formelle comme le genre dans lequel « les apprenants ont plus 
de chances de participer volontairement et ne recherchent pas de 
reconnaissance officielle de leur succes ou de diploma mais reQoivent, 
quelques fois, un certificat d’achevement. L’education non formelle 
va de reducation non formelle non structuree e I’education non 
formelle structuree » (Gcdbraith, 1995:11). Enfin, reducation commu- 
nautaire informelle « recouvre la vaste majorite de reducation offerte aux 
apprenants adultes dans le cadre de structures communautaires. Ella est 
independante des fournisseurs institutionnels ou organisationnels » 
(Galbraith, 1995:12). 
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Dans les ann6es 1970, le concept d’6ducation non formelle est devenu 
plus courant, englobant un vaste 6ventail d’activit^s p^dagogiques telles 
que la sant6 et la planification de la famille, I’expansion agricole, la forma- 
tion professionnelle postprimaire, les clubs de jeunes et les organisations 
feminines. Dans la c616bre Edition de Coombs (1973) l’6ducation non 
formelle est « toute activity organis6e hors des structures du syst^me 
p^dagogique formel qui vise consciemment k r6pondre k des besoins 
d’apprentissage sp6cifiques de certains sous-groupes de la communaut6, 
que ce soit les enfants, les jeunes ou les adultes. » Ce concept est distinct 
de l’6ducation informelle qui a lieu quotidiennement par le biais du 
contact (non organist) avec I’environnement, la famille et les amis. Le 
concept d’6ducation non formelle est 6galement distinct de celui d’6du- 
cation formelle, « le systeme d’6ducation hautement institutionnalis6, 
not6 dans le temps et structure de fa^on hi^rarchique s’6talant des 
premieres ann6es de l’6cole primaire aux Etudes universitaires les plus 
pouss6es » (UNESCO, WFCFA, Monograph 11, 1991:41-44). 

Ces distinctions entre divers types d’apprentissage peuvent etre 
utiles dans le contexte de l’6tablissement d’une typologie des r^seaux 
d’apprentissage communautaire ou de leur analyse. 

Apprentissage communautaire 

Plusieurs auteurs ont fait un pont entre les concepts de communaut6 
et d’apprentissage en examinant le concept int^grateur d’apprentissage 
commimautaire. MacNeil (1997) est I’un de ces auteurs, un Canadien, 
qui situe 1’ apprentissage dans un contexte communautaire en le quali- 
fiant de processus social d’apprentissage d6fini comme suit : 

En tant qu’ apprentissage social, le d^veloppement communautaire 
engage les gens... ils apprennent, au travers d’activit^s de groupe, k 
d^finir les probl^mes qui les aflfectent, k decider d’une solution et 
k agir pour atteindre cette solution. Tandis qu’ils progressent, ils 
acqui^rent de nouvelles connaissances et competences (MacNeil, 
1997:152-54). 

Mike Spack, un educateur communautaire du Manitoba, definit le but 
de reducation communautaire comme etant de trouver et d’utiliser des 
faQons d’apporter des ressources d’apprentissage dans la communaute 
pour que ses membres puissent apprendre ce qu’ils doivent savoir pour 
rdsoudre leurs probl^mes et ameiiorer leur communaute. 

Graham (1996) fournit une autre facette de la notion d’apprentissage 
communautaire. 11 op6re une distinction interessante entre I’apprentis- 
sage communautaire et la commimaut6 d’apprentissage, soulignant que 
le premier est plus pertinent k une discussion sur les r^seaux d’apprentis- 
sage communautaire. L’ apprentissage communautaire selon cet auteur 
encourage l’id6e de participation et d’apprentissage communautaires 
obtenus de fa^on horizontale, comme dans un r6seau, par opposition k 
la fourniture verticale des services de telecommunication qui caracterise 
les relations traditionnelles fournisseur de service-utilisateur, 

D’autres auteurs ont utilise le concept connexe d’education commu- 
nautaire pour dire plus ou moins la meme chose. L’un d’eux, Kirby (1997) 
le definit comme suit : 




L’6ducation communautaire est un melange unique de concepts 
p6dagogiques qui congoit la philosophie de I’apprentissage comme 
un proc6d6 ^ vie avec la croyance que l’6ducation est I’affaire et 
la responsabilit^ de I’ensemble de la communaut6. C’est un v6hicule 
par I’entremise duquel les communaut^s, organismes de services 
et 6ducateurs peuvent commencer ^ relier les besoins de la commu- 
naut6 avec les initiatives p6dagogiques. 11 peut fournir la base du 
d^veloppement et de I’essor communautaires ainsi que r^pondre ^ 
ces besoins pour les personnes. Le concept d’apprentissage est pergu 
comme une activity qui dure toute la vie et qui est li6e aux r^sultats 
du d^veloppement. 

L’un des 616ments importants de I’opinion de Kirby sur l’6ducation 
communautaire est le rapport entre l’6ducation communautaire et Tap- 
prentissage ^ vie. D’autres auteurs ont fait le meme rapprochement (voir 
la discussion sur I’apprentissage k vie ci-dessous). Cependant, personne 
ne I’a fait plus clairement que Galbraith (1995) qui voit un rapport nature! 
entre les deux concepts. Selon lui, la fusion d’un apprentissage ^ vie et 
d’une Education communautaire 

peut servir de m^canisme d’accomplissement personnel et d’apport 
de pouvoir social, politique et psychologique. [...] II donne aux per- 
sonnes et aux communaut^s un sentiment d’espoir et de dignity, un 
sentiment de responsabilit^ envers leur propre communaut6 et vie 
ainsi qu’un sentiment de pouvoir etre entendu au sein des d6bats 
sociauxet politiques (Galbraith, 1995:11). 

Apprentissage a vie 

Le concept d’apprentissage ^ vie est le point central de toute discussion 
relative ^ I’apprentissage et ^ l’6ducation communautaires et, par exten- 
sion, des r^seaux d’apprentissage communautaires. De fagon g6n6rale, 
c’est un concept qui reconnait que « les personnes apprennent leur vie 
durant et dans une multitude de contextes » (Department of Education, 
fitats-Unis, 1996:7). Cependant, il peut etre d6fini plus pr6cis6ment de la 
fagon suivante : 

. . . ces changements de conscience qui se produisent pendant toute 
la vie qui ont pour r^sultat un processus actif et progressif pour 
comprendre les changements intellectuels, de la soci6t6 et personnels 
auxquels fait face tout etre humain (Galbraith, 1995:8). 

Galbraith pr^sente I’id^e selon laquelle l’6ducation ^ vie peut fournir 
les moyens grace auxquels 1’ apprentissage ^ vie peut avoir lieu. Il renvoie 
aux categories maintenant connues d’education formelle, informelle et 
non formelle comme un eventail d’activites propices ^ un apprentissage 
^ vie. 

Plusieurs auteurs ont sugg^re que I’apparition de I’apprentissage ^ 
vie coincide avec les changements survenus dans I’education et plus 
generalement avec les nouvelles tendances de la societe. Une telle con- 
vergence a 6t6 rendue clairement par un participant ^ une conference 
sur reducation du Department of Education des Etats-Unis : 

La societe passe d’un module d’education diss^min^e a un module 
d’acc^s base sur les besoins du client. Ce glissement represente un 
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changement au niveau de I’apprentissage qui, d’ax6 sur I’enseignant 
devient ax6 sur I’apprenant et qui, de centra sur les besoins de I’orga- 
nisation, du gouvernement et de I’^tablissement, devient centra sur 
les besoins de la communaut^ (Department of Education, fitats-Unis, 
1995:7). 

Ce glissement de I’enseignement vers I’apprentissage a 6t6 interpr^t^ 
comme rien de moins qu’un changement de paradigme par Brooks 
(1997). En vertu de I’ancien paradigme, la connaissance est une ressource 
qui se trouve « 1^ bas », et est centr^e autour d’enseignant et contr616e. 

En vertu du nouveau paradigme cependant, « la connaissance est con- 
struite et d^couverte en fonction de diverses structures et contraintes... 
I’apprentissage a lieu en utilisant de nombreux moyens et dans un certain 
nombre de contextes » (Brooks, 1997:6). Dans (’analyse finale, cette inter* 
pr^tation semble, au moins de fa^on implicite, appuyer (’opinion de 
Galbraith sur la nouvelle emphase plac^e sur les besoins de la commu- 
naut6 et de la personne. Si on accepte une telle interpretation, alors on 
peut batir un argument en considerant I’apprentissage ^ vie comme la 
raison principtile de la mise en place des r^seaux d’apprentissage com- 
munautaires. 

Le bien-fonde de (’adoption de I’apprentissage ^ vie comme un 
« nouveau » moyen d’acquisition des competences et de la cormaissance 
a egalement ete recormu par I’OECD/OCDE (1996). Du point de vue de 
rOECD/OCDE, cependant, I’apprentissage ^ vie a du sens au point de 
vue economique et pedagogique. Dans ce lien, I’OECD/OCDE presente 
(’argument convaincant selon lequel «les gens doivent continuellement 
apprendre afin de prosperer sur le plan economique » (OECD/OCDE, 
1996:13). 

* Dans cenain 
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